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The Eternal Question 


Day after day, three times a day, it is asked in 
millions of homes, “What shall we have to eat?” 
Some ask it with an eye on the pocketbook, others 
with a thought to the palate, but whatever the 
station, high or low, whether madam okehs the chef’s 
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menus or the missus settles it all alone in her own 
kitchen, it must be asked. And while millions of 
women were puzzling over the question, one of 
the finest answers in the world was just outside 
their consciousness. 
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If they thought of rice at all, they thought of it 
as just rice. And rice is so much more than that. 
Rice is strength, energy and economy. Rice is 
cereal and vegetable and dessert. Rice is an ele- 
ment for the alchemist cook to transmute into any 
number of savory dishes. 
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This was the answer given. Rice and how to 
cook it. Rice and its glorious complements, ham 
gravy and golden butter. Rice as the genuine old 
Southern cooks knew how to cook it. Rice in all 
the splendid meanings of the word. 
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Perhaps you have read that rice copy. If you 
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rN have it is not surprising to hear that when results 
@) were cast up by the Associated Rice Millers of 
4 America, Inc., the per capita consumption of rice 
9 had increased tremendously in every section of the 
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EveryFarmer Has a Job 


But there are still several millién unemployed in the 
cities and this means tremendously reduced city pur- 
chasing power. 

On the farm, everybody is working. ‘There are no idle 
acres. Corn cribs are full and feed lots are filled with 
cattle, sheep and hogs. 

Farmers need supplies for their families and their 
farms—toots, shoes, clothing, groceries, and farm 
equipment. 

They have been buying carefully, but now that the 
tide has turned, they will buy more freely of every- 
thing from now on. 

The Standard Farm Paper Unit stands first in the 
minds of farmers throughout the country, because it is 
edited to cope with the particular needs of farmers 
wherever it circulates. This is not a theory. We can 
prove it. 

The Standard Farm Paper Unit will give your sales 
message the first and most influential reading in one 
out of every two worth-while farm homes. 


And we repeat, we can prove it. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The National Flexible Medium with Local Prestige 
A. B. C. Circulation, 1,900,000 


The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 


The Farmer's Wife 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeders’ Gazette 
Established 1881 
The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1859 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 


The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 


Western Representatives 
STANDARD FARM Papers, INO. 
1100 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago 





Established 1900 
St. Paul 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Atlanta, Dallas 


The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 

Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 


Eastern Representatives 
WALLAcer C. Rronarpson, INC 
95 Madison Ave 

New York City 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the A. B. C 
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No. 10 


How Borden Put the “Help” Back 
into Its Dealer Helps 


HERE is at least one subject 
of perennial advertising in- 
terest, and that is the question 
of how to distribute dealer “helps” 
to the best advantage. A constant 
clamor is going up that too large 
a percentage of this material is 
heedlessly wasted. The charge is 
repeatedly made that distribution 
of these selling aids to the retailer 
is not handled with the same in- 
telligence and care that is devoted 
to the management of the rest of 
the advertising appropriation. 
Anyone with even a modicum 
of advertising experience knows 
that these clamors are justified and 
that there is a very real founda- 
ton for these charges. The 
trouble is that too often the “man 
higher up” in the company has not 
paid any attention to the matter. 
many cases the distribution of 
dealer “helps” has been left to 
the discretion of the shipping 
clerk, 

The general manager of a shoe 
manufacturing company the other 
tay, on finding that his organiza- 
ion was putting $75,000 a year 
mo store advertising material, 
took a hand in that division of the 
business himself. He found that 
He advertising manager didn’t 
ven have a look in on this work. 
i€ organization chart allotted it 
0 the sales department, but inves- 
Hgation showed that the sales 
manager exercised only a cursory 
MPervision over the retail promo- 





Company Rations Store Material According to Territorial Sales Quotas— 
Plan Automatically Checks Waste 


An Interview with 


A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Company 


tion. The work was actually be- 
ing done by a forty-dollar-a-week 
clerk. It didn’t take the general 
manager long to straighten out 
this situation. In two days a plan 
was outlined for distributing this 
material. The advertising man- 
ager himself was placed in charge 
of the department. It is a reason- 
able bet that this concern will 
have little cause to complain about 
the waste in dealer “helps” here- 
after. 

That is what most companies 
need—a plan. Strange to say, few 
of them have such a thing at pres- 
ent. The stuff is sent out in a 
helter-skelter hit-or-miss fashion. 
There is no programme. This 
programme, of course, should be 
founded on an intelligent analysis 
of the conditions in the industry. 
But once a good plan has been 
outlined and is followed, this 
problem usually loses some of its 
perplexing qualities. 


The Borden Company is at 
present successfully operating 
such a system. The plan de- 
veloped by this system, which 
operates almost entirely through 
brokers and depends upon 
brokers’ organizations, is indica- 


tive of what may be accomplished 
along the lines of economical dis- 
tribution of dealer helps. 

For many years The Borden 
Company, like other large produc- 
ers marketing their products na- 
tionally, felt that it was suffering 


Table of Contents on page 190 
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from a heavy waste of these The benefits from such a system 
helps. For what reason the en- are manifold, but a few of them 
tire matter of dealer material stand out with especial prominence 
was put on an appropriation In the first place it permits the 


basis, the same as the rest of the 
advertising appropriation. Fur- 
thermore, it has been connected 
with the Borden system of selling 
to the end that the territory gets 
an allotment or appropriation of 
dealer advertising matter in pro- 
portion to the volume of business 
it is expected to produce. 

At the start of each year a 
definite portion of the total adver- 
tising appropriation is set aside 
for dealer helps. Then the total 
sales allotment is set against the 
dealer helps appropriation and 
each territory is given its share 
in dollars and cents, based upon 
its sales quota. For instance, a 
territory which has a quota of 
one-tenth of the national annual 
total is allotted one-tenth of the 
total appropriation for dealer 
helps. The broker in that terri- 
tory is notified that his appropria- 
tion for dealer helps for the com- 
ing year amounts to a certain 
sum. The same applies to every 
other territory. 


ADVERTISING MATTER CREDITED 
AGAINST SALES 


Next, the broker or territorial 
representative is supplied with a 
sample of each piece of advertis- 
ing matter, together with a price- 
list at which these pieces will be 
billed out to him. He can order 
against his allotment from this 
list supplied him. He must not 
order beyond his appropriation. 

Instead of sending in a request 
for “a quantity of advertising 
matter or 5,000 recipe booklets, 
500 backgrounds, 2,500 trims, and 
whatever else you can send,” the 
representative now places an order 
based on what his men will be 
expected actually to put up. 

When the shipment ‘is made 
from the Borden advertising de- 
partment, the representative is 
billed upon a special invoice form 
It is explained that he is not ex- 
pected to remit for this amount, 
but that this amount is charged 
against the cost of operating the 
sales department in his territory 





company to effect an even distri- 
bution of dealer helps. By setting 
an initial allotment for each ter 
ritory, based upon its sales quota, 
and by entering against each ter 
ritory the shipments made into jt 
it can be seen at a glance which 
territories are making use of ad 
vertising matter and which ones 
are not. Where a representative 
is failing to make use of his allot 
ment, the advertising department 
can intelligently take up the mat 
ter with that representative. It 
often finds that some sales repre 
sentatives 
understanding of the value of 
dealer helps, properly distributed 
than do others. And these repre 
sentatives who fail to make proper 
use of advertising matter can ther 
be singled out and properly edu 
cated along these lines. 

It develops, too, that other 
representatives feel it is thei 
duty, about every so often, t 
order a supply of advertising 
matter whether they need it or 
not, simply to show the advertis 
ing department that they are get 
ting support. There are other 
representatives who, in the old 
days, without any definite plan, 
would write a glowing letter re 
garding every new dealer help 
which they received, ordering ¢ 
quantity out of all proportion t 
their needs. Inasmuch as an ad 
vertising department can hardly 
be close enough to the sales de 
partment to tell,-without som 
definite system, whether these 
orders are too large or not, this 
resulted in much waste right 4 
the start. 

Very often some _ representa 
tives, through a sense of duty 0 
an appreciation of the value 0! 
dealer helps, would get their met 
together and create real enthu 
siasm in the advertising matter 
Salesmen would respond sincerely 
or otherwise and agree to take ou 
a large quantity of signs a0 
hangers. Later on many of thes 






have a much better § 








signs, running into many dollars 
would be consigned to a rest! 
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Reduction of Rates 


Effective First Issue of January, 1922 


Present Rate New Rate 
$2.25 . Line Rate. $2.00 
$1400.00 . PageRate . $1200.00 
(680 lines) 


Inside Covers 
$1800.00 . 2 Colors . $1600.00 
$2300.00 . 4 Colors . $2100.00 


Back Covers 
$2000.00 . 2 Colors . $1800.00 
$2500.00 . 4 Colors . $2300.00 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATERSON, Publisher 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 














place in a check-room or basement 
in the home. 

By making the 
realize, through an actual price 
list and later through an invoice, 
how much expense he is putting 


representative 


onto his territory, The Borden 
Company is able greatly to reduce 
enthusiastic, wasteful ordering 
without curtailing legitimate re- 
quirements. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE BORDEN PLAN 

“Our whole idea,” said A. H. 
Deute, general sales manager of 
The Borden Company, “is to get 
the utmost in advertising results 
from the money we put into dealer 
helps. In a gross appropriation 
the size of ours, the amount 
which goes into dealer helps runs 
into many thousands of dollars. 
We can well afford to spend con- 
siderable time and thought in 
securing economical distribution 
and insuring careful use of all the 
material we send out. But this 
applies with equal strength to the 
house with a smaller appropria- 
tion. Even though the _ total 
appropriation for dealer helps is 
merely a matter of three or four 
or five thousand dollars, it is es- 
sential that that amount be used 
to the utmost advantage. One 
need but look around the back 
rooms of retail stores around the 
country to realize how many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of 
splendidly prepared advertising 
matter are wasted annually to 
appreciate the real importance of 
checking this drain on the adver- 
tising appropriation. 

“But in stopping the needlessly 
lavish ordering of advertising 
matter, we accomplish only one 
part of our purpose. The curtail- 
ing of wasteful distribution is at 
best a negative move. After all, 
what we are doing is trying to get 
advertising value through the 
proper use of the dealer helps, so 
we have a right to expect such 
a system as this to go a long way 
toward getting us these results.” 

The first thing that a system 
like this does is to impress the ter- 
ritorial representative and also the 
salesman with the value of these 
helps. Although it is not uncom- 
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mon to pay from one to two 
dollars each for window display 
material, and many houses pay 
more for more elaborate pieces, 
the average salesman fails to 
realize this. He does not stop to 
think that the twenty-five pieces 
sent him represent a cost of $50 
to his house. He may be ever so 
careful with his expense money 
and count each ten-cent piece, but 
he is often inclined to uncon 
sciously waste a piece of advertis- 
ing matter costing a great many 
ten-cent pieces. This is the first 
thing that a system of invoicing 
breaks .up. It teaches a proper 
realization of the value of the 
material he handles and that un- 
consciously makes him anxious to 
get value for each one. That, in 
turn, makes him more careful in 
his presentation of the article to 
the dealer. Instead of carelessly 
asking permission to leave a piece 
of advertising matter, he is more 
inclined to look upon it as an 
expensive sales help and explain it 
to the dealer accordingly. If he 
thus brings home its value to the 
dealer, the latter is much more it- 
clined to make better use of it. 
There is no question about the 
value of the average piece of ad 
vertising matier. But when 4 
house has no well-defined system 
for getting each piece into action, 
then it is necessary to multiply the 
cost of each piece which is used— 
multiply it three or five or even 
ten times. Then it becomes 4 
question whether one piece that 
is used can carry the load of three 
or five or ten that are wasted. 4 
One of the incidents whia 
started the development of thi 
system by The Borden Company 
was the checking up of advertis 
ing material in various represents 
tives’ offices with the result tht 
scores of them had quantities 0! 
various booklets and hangers a® 
signs stored away. Some of this 
material had actually become 
obsolete. Other batches had beet 
permitted to become so soiled 
from dust or so badly light 
struck that they were useless. 
The total amount of good condi 
tion and poor condition mater 
(Continued on page 158) 
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From the time he first sticks his 
baby nose outside the garden gate till 
he mounts his own mechanical horse 
and disappears toward the horizon— 
the regular, red blooded American boy 
is an adventurer. 

500,000 of these barrier-bursting but 
home-loving rovers (averaging in age 
from 15% to 16 years) are regular 
monthly readers of 

AMERICAN Boy 
Tee far bovetn all the Wate 

It is their magazine, inspiring them to 
visions, awakening imagination, keep- 
ing them practical and wholesome. 

Some of these boys are riding 
bicycles, some already have their 
motorcycles, but there is many a jacket 
in the half million that covers a heart 
that yearns for a speeder. 

THE AMERICAN Boy owns the re- 
spect and reliance of its readers. It 
gives prestige to its advertisers and 
carries weight with a critical clientele. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Branch Offices: 


(Member A. B. C.) 


286 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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Selling through j 





O up and down the \ 
streets of any Ameri- cus 

can city or town. dru 
In rich neighborhoods tur 
and in poor ones, you will pro 
see from the druggists’ win- lead 
dows and counters, how T 


much a part of the life of 


: » Con 
every community these by i 
products have become. nal 


Ask a hundred druggists J J. W 
and you will find that J pany 








>) VA Woodbury’s Facial Soap, New 

ss | nae | Cutex, Pond’s Vanishing J Offic 
a Cream, Odorono, and Hor §  Cinci 
Yéu.s00 can have the chart” lick’s Malted Milk are the J Lond. 


biggest sellers in their lines. 

















"> Now a real toilet necessity 


‘Everything to make a perfect 
manicure quick and easy 









Curex MANicure SETS 
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» Company has grown large 
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‘drug stores 


We shall be glad to dis- 
cuss opportunities in the 
drug field with manufac- 
turers of non-competing 


products which merit 
leadership in this field. 


The J. Walter Thompson 


























by intensive work on a 
small number of accounts. 
). Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, 244 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Branch 
Offices: Chicago, Boston, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
London. 








ODORONO—in a few years an indis- 
pensable accessory of the toilette 





CAPPI—an imported perfume is just 
being introduced 
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“Peaks” as a Trade-Mark Infringed 
by “Alps” 






Words Dissimilar in Sound and Appearance, But Similar in Meaning 


i one of the National Biscuit 
Company's trade-mark _in- 
fringement cases, the counsel for 
the defendant laid great stress 
upon the dissimilarity of the 
names, both in sound and in ap- 
pearance. “Why, Your Honor,” 
he told the Federal Judge before 
whom the case was brought, “no- 


body but a fool would ever 
confuse ‘Iwanta’ with ‘Uneeda.’ 
They don’t sound alike; they 
don’t look alike; they aren’t alike. 
Anybody who was gifted with 
even the most ordinary intelli- 
gence could distinguish between 


the two at a glance, and only cus- 
tomers of the lowest mentality 
could be misled into accepting 
one in place of the other.” The 
Court, however, rendered a deci- 
sion in due course which was 
much more sweeping in its terms 
than the National Biscuit Com- 
pany’s attorneys had _ expected. 
Later on, in consultation over 
the terms of the decree which 
was to be entered, the Judge im- 
parted to the attorneys on both 
sides a little inside information. 

“Tt just happens,” he told them, 
“that I was going on a fishing 
trip some months ago, and I 
bought a half dozen packages of 
Uneeda Biscuits to take along. 
When I struck camp, I discovered 
that I had been supplied with this 
competing product, and I had 
seen the goods taken from the 
shelf, too. But for that, coun- 
sel’s able argument about ‘cus- 
tomers of the lowest mentality’ 
might have carried a little more 
weight.” 

The 


may not 


narrated above 
have occurred in con- 
nection with the specific case 
mentioned. But it did occur in 
connection with one of the many 
different cases involving names 
that did not look or sound like 
“Uneeda,” but meant something 
quite similar. At any rate, it is 


incident 


illustrative of the difficulty which 
often 


attends the protection of 





names against this particular 
form of infringement. 
Words that are quite dis- 


similar in sound and appearance, 
yet mean approximately the same 
thing, are not very hard to find. 
And when two words of this 
character appear as _ trade-marks 
on competing products they 
sometimes cause a great deal of 
confusion. But the task of prov- 
ing it, upon evidence which can 
be admitted by a court, is often 
extremely difficult, and a great 
many concerns have been de- 
terred from taking action in such 
cases because the possibility of 
proving infringement seemed too 
remote. 

It is interesting to note, there- 
fore, that the United States Dis- 
trict Court of New York, in the 
case of Mason, Au & Magen- 
heimer Confectionery Mfg. Co 
vs. Alps Candies, Inc., has held 
that the word “Alps” is a 
infringement upon the — word 
“Peaks” as applied to candy. The 
question as to “customers of the 
lowest mentality” does not ap 
pear to have been brought up. If 
it was, the Court disregarded tt 
in the opinion. 


POINTS OF SIMILARITY NOTED BY 
THE COURT 

were applied t 
chocolate-covered coconut bars 
of an irregular shape. “The ret 
ord shows,” says the Court, “ex 
tensive advertising on the pat 
of the plaintiff, all to the end of 
fixing in the minds of the public 
the idea of heaps, summits, 
mountains, as suggesting or sug 
gestive of the so-called peaks o 
chocolate candy.” Both products 
were wrapped in foil, and the 4 
and S of “Peaks” and the A ane 
S of “Alps” were connected @ 
the designs as printed upon the 
wrappers. 

The Court declares that the 
word “Peaks” was entitled % 
registration as a trade-mark, 
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POSTERS 


embrace the entire community 
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HERE is no such thing as “class” circulation to 
the man whose advertising embraces the entire 
community. He gets them all—high and low, 
rich and poor—because the one thing that puts 
Poster Advertising ina class by itself is its universal 


appeal. 


People do not walk around with their eyes closed. 
And a poster that tells your story every waking hour 
of the day, for thirty consecutive days, gets action 
with both the consumer and the retailer. It creates 
good-will and it sells goods. Ask us to prove this 
to you—we can do it. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 
ster Advertising in the United States and Canada 


FWéest 40k Street - I] N. Dearborn Street - Bessemer Building 
New “York City Chicago Pittsburgh 
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since its us€ was not descriptive, 
and goes on to say: 


in various forms of 
shredded material is, of course, old. 
Chocolate-covered candy is old. The 
use of foil wrapping the candy is old. 
The formation of the confection in the 
shape of a cone or ball or stick or bar 
is old. The use of blue or red letters 
in order to show upon the foil is old. 
The wrapping of individual masses in 
the form of a bar or stick is old, 
whether produced by hand or by ma 
chinery. 

Use of each one of these elements 
may have occurred to the defendants 
without realization of any actual imita 
tion of the plaintiff’s candy, inasmuch 
as the use of each one of these elements 
was merely the taking of an old feature 
as an obvious means of working out an 
idea. But so long as the plaintiff was 
the first upon the market, in the use of 
candy embodying all these ideas, the 
defendants are guilty of unfair competi- 
tion in placing upon the market and 
selling a candy so closely resembling 
the plaintiff’s in every particular as to 
make it necessary to carefully examine 
the label, or to carefully differentiate in 


Coconut candy 


the taste of the contents, in order to 
tell which is which. One would be 
readily salable for the other, and, ac 


cording to the testimony, the defendants’ 
product has at times, if not continu- 
ously, been sold at slightly lower price 
than the plaintiff's and the defendants 
therefore profited by the competition. 

The word “Alps” is said to have been 
taken from a restaurant where the candy 
was to be sold, rather than from 
similarity of “Alps” to “Peaks” in 
commercial suggestion. But the signifi 
cance of its meaning could not be dis 
regarded, because an intermediate appli 
sation of the name was made by other 
parties. Such an excuse would be of 
no avail with wrong intent. The defen- 
lants beg the question when they seek 
to show lack of intent by citing use t« 
prove the purpose. 

When we come to the trade-mark side 
of the case, the plaintiff should prevail 
The designs are similar, confusing, and 
deceiving, when corsidered with their 
use on the same class of goods, for sale 
to the same public, and with the same 
suggestion of idea to the public. 

The plaintiff uses boxes and wrap 
pings which of themselves furnish ad 
vertising of its candies. The defendants 
jo not place the advertising of their 
article upon their containers, From this 
the plaintiff argues that the defendants 
are attempting to evade the charge of 
competition, and are seeking to make it 
easier for individual dealers to deceive 
the public by substituting the single bars 
f candy, and thus secure for themselves 
a larger profit. The defendants, on the 
tther hand, argue that the difference ir 
the container shows a lack of intention 
to imitate. 

Neither argument is conclusive, but 
the methods by which the defendants’ 
candy is placed upon the market lend 


themselves so easily to unfair competi 
tion, that greater reason exists for re 
straining the descriptive lahel upon the 


candies themselves 
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J. F. Bresnahan Will Join 
New York “World” : 


John F. Bresnahan has resigned the 
vice-presidency of the American Chicle 
Company, New York. On January | 
he will become assistant general mana- 
ger of the New York World. He has 
been with the American Chicle Company 
for the last four and one-half years 
Previously he had been with the But 
terick Publishing Company, Literary Di 
gest, Boston Herald and New York 
World. He was also vice-president of 
the Every-Week Corporation. 


George E. Andrews Advanced 
by McGraw-Hill 


George E. Andrews, who has bee 
identified with Power and Electrica 
World for many years, has been made 
director of circulation of McGraw-Hill 
publications and a member of the execu 
tive board of the McGraw-Hill Company 
Inc. 

Edward Kobak has been made busi 
ness manager of Electrical World, an 
Lewis F. Gordon has been made Wester: 
manager of Electrical World. Mr. Gor 
don succeeds John M. Rodger 


" 


Daniel Lewerth with Henn 
Lindenmeyr & Sons 


Daniel Lewerth has become associates 
with Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, New 
York, of which corporation he becomes 
director and a_ vice-president. 

The business of Lewerth & Culbert 
son, a corporation which is owned by 
Mr. Lewerth, will be liquidated ané 
their lines of papers will be distributed 
threugh the organization of Henn 
Lindenmeyr & Sons. 


J. S. Winslow with Dyer 
Agency 

John Seymour Winslow has joined 

organization of The George L. Dye 

Company, New York Mr. 


was with the Lord & Thomas advertisin 
Chicago, for a number 


agency, of 
years 





Sealy Mattress Account t 
Gardner Agency 

The Sealy Mattress Co., of Sugar 

land, Tex.. with factories at St. Lou's 


Kansas City and Oklahoma City. 
’ i hands 0 


placed its advertising in the d 
the Gardner Advertising Co.. of 
Louis 


Wilbur B. Davidson with 
“Farm and Home’ 


Wilbur B. Davidson, formerly wit 
the Pierce Publications in Chicago, 3° 
more recently with Hoyt’s Service, vi 
is now connected with the New 1% 
office of Farm and Home Springne 
Mass 
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Des Moines Sun- 


day Register 102,559* 


Milwaukee Sunday 


eee 
Omaha Sunday World 
ee ccs Co ewee.. 
New Orleans Sunday 


Times Picayune....... 
Seattle Sunday Times. . 


Louisville Sunday 
Courier-Journal 


Dallas Sunday News.... 


Newark (N. J.) Sunday 
Call 


Rochester Sunday 
Democrat and 
Chronicle 


Columbus Sunday 
NE 6 wince tales 


Oakland Sunday Tribune 
Syracuse Sunday Herald 


Richmond Sunday Times 

ee) ae 
Providence Journal..... 
ee 
Worcester Telegram.... 
Birmingham News...... 
San Antonio Express... 
Dayton Journal........ 
Bridgeport Post......... 
Houston Chronicle...... 
Hartford Courant....... 
Scranton Scrantonian ... 
Grand Rapids Herald.. 
Patterson Chronicle..... 
Youngstown Vindicator. 
Springfield (Mass.) 
Union 


66,888 


93,324 
90,231 


. 59,855 


93,408 


58,621 


55,584 


76,147 
52,012 
76,937 


44,830 
52,651 
21,834 
41,562 
56,626 
50,108 
39,405 
20,052 
60,409 
41,571 
35,694 
23,828 
11,275 


25,277 


33,007 








*Six months 


average ending 


Sept. 30. The Des Moines 
Sunday Register’s net paid 
average for October was— 


108,752. 
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Say It with Jobs 


By Whiting Williams 
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The only cure for the 
joblessness of millions is 
millions of jobs—not 
money, not free soup. 


Unemployment is a per- 
plexing question to the 
average man. In this 
week’s Collier’s, Whiting 
Williams tells about the 
common-sense way 
Secretary Hoover and 
Arthur Woods are trying 


‘ to answer it. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 


ras, 
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chandising Department of The NEWS and AMERICAN is § not a 
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Where Does Your Best Market Lie, 
and WhyP 


A Study of the Sales Territories of Automobiles and Accessories 
Showing How an Industry May Determine Its Best Fields 


By Archer Wall Douglas 


Vice-President, Simmons Hardware Company 


{EprrortaL Note: Mr. Douglas is 
known as one of the most skilled busi- 
aess statisticians in the country. He 
marshalls dry economic. facts so as to 
make them sell goods. As a rule, he 
is very reticent about the methods he 
employs in assembling data. In_ this 
article he reveals at least one of the 
fundamental principles on which his in- 
vestigations are based. He doesn’t go 
so far as we would like, but he does 
give enough to be helpful.] 


BOUT a decade ago a large 

{1 distributing house with far- 
flung connections made a nation- 
wide survey of the automobile—a 
matter that was greatly disturb- 
ing the conservative financial 
world because of the apparent 
possibilities of extravagant and 
debt-incurring expenditure. It was 
not a survey made in connection 
with a ponderous questionnaire, so 
much in favor today. Not a long 
array of impossible and often un- 
answerable queries, but the revela- 
tion of the close study and per- 
sonal knowledge of that unequaled 
observer in all economic matters— 
the traveling salesman. The result 
showed conclusively that the auto 
mobile even then was distinctly 
a factor in modern civilization, as 
much so as the telephone and thé 
telegraph; that it was already far 
more than a mere vehicle of 
pleasure and amusement, and that 
its incalculable benefit to humanity 
in time-saving ways would become 
increasingly obvious. Further- 
more, it was indicated that there 
was but little ground for the ap- 
prehension of the banking world, 
and then a number of replies 
added, with naive irony, “and 
every banker owns an automobile.” 
So our chief concern today is as 
to marketing the output of auto- 
mobiles and consequent accessories, 
and thereby hangs one of the most 
interesting tales in economic re- 
search. In the beginning, the facts 
of their use, where and in what 


numbers, are easily gleaned from 
the figures of automobile licenses 
kept by the different States. The 
result of a study of these figures 
upsets all preconceived theories on 
the subject and brings out some 
profound truths regarding envi- 
ronment and human psychology 
The usual guesses are that the 
States having the greatest num- 
ber of automobiles are those hav- 
ing the largest population. This 
is only partly true, to the extent 
that the first four States in popu- 
lation, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois and Ohio have the largest 
number of registrations; but Cali- 
fornia comes fifth, and Iowa up- 
sets all calculations and spills the 
beans by being sixth. 


WHAT DETERMINES AUTOMOBILE 
DENSITY ? 


The next guess usually is that 
the States having the greatest 
number of registrations per capita 
are those with the greatest wealth 
and the largest number of miles 
of good roads. Wrong in both in 
stances. Ohio, Indiana, New Jer 
sey and Massachusetts are leaders 
in their percentage of good roads. 
yet in percentage of population per 
automobile Indiana is fourteenth. 
Ohio is eighteenth and New Jersey 
and Massachusetts are hull down 
on the horizon. Now the leading 
States in percentage of population 
per automobile are South Dakota 
Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas, and 
they are all bunched, neck and 
neck, in the lead. 

None of these States is re- 
markable for its wealth as com- 
pared with some of the States 
farther East, nor for its per- 
centage of good roads compared 
to the total of their highways, but 
rather the reverse. They all have 
many roads, most of them of 
passable quality and capable of 
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being navigated at most seasons 
of the year because of the nature 
of their soil. They are all prairie 
States with few forests or hills 
or any other interruptions and 
hindrances to easy and frequent 
communication. 

Also they have very few large 
cities in their bounds, agriculture 
being their principal occupation 
and source of revenue. Obviously 
people in cities do not buy auto- 
mobiles so freely per capita as 
those in the smaller towns and 
on the farm. New York State, for 
instance, with its great propor- 
tion of city population to dwellers 
in the country is thirty-seventh in 
percentage of population to auto- 
mobiles, or as now phrased, in 
automobile density or saturation. 
If we go a little farther we find 
that in the first thirteen States 
which lead in automobile density 
there are commonwealths like 
California, Colorado, Washington, 
Oregon, Nevada, Wyoming which 
are geographically known as 
mountain or as plateau States, and 
have not many natural roads, but 
are full of topographic obstacles 
to easy means of communication. 
One of them, California, has a 
large proportion of her population 
living in her two great cities. 

It is obvious that if these 
thirteen commonwealths, not 
among the most populous, are in 
the first column of automobile 
density despite startling differ- 
ences of climate and topography, 
there must be some common de- 
nominator among their people to 
bring about this general buying of 
automobiles A close personal 
study and analysis discloses two 
factors common to them all. The 
first is that they all lie west of 
the Mississippi, and in a sense are 
newer States than those farther 
East and South. They have not, 
therefore, the same inheritance of 
history and tradition to color their 
thoughts and influence their ac- 
tions as their older sister common- 
wealths. This factor invariably 
operates to make them more re- 
ceptive to new ways, inventions 
and ideas in modern life than 
States where the past and its 


legacies still permeate the ways 
and habits of everyday life. This 
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is well illustrated by the homely 
instance that cities so different as 
Boston, Philadelphia and Charles. 
ton, S. C., in climate, topography 
and customs have nevertheless 4 
common ground of conservation 
in still demanding in some measur 
certain forms of hardware tha 
were popular with their forebears 
but are no longer in vogue in 
certain other parts of the country 

It is likewise true that, while 
these thirteen commonwealths dif. 
fer much among themselves jn 
both topography and _ geography 
yet the effect upon the imagina- 
tion and sentiment of their people 
of the endless, wind-swept plains 
the silent, hostile desert and the 
towering, everlasting mountains js 
much the same in its final effect 
All these great manifestations of 
nature create alike in the minds 
of their constant beholders 
breadth of vision, an open miné- 
edness and receptiveness to new 
thoughts that is not native t 
those shut in by narrow valleys 
and trackless forests. 

The second common factor 
seems irrelevant at first and yet 
in truth is of great pith and mo 
ment. All of the first thirteen 
States in point of automobile satu 
ration are among the lowest in 


illiteracy, and the foremost in 
education. Four of them, Mon 
tana, Arizona, California ané 


Washington are in the first five 
States in the Union in efficienc 
in public-school education. Now 
educated people are always the 
first in general to take advantagt 
of new labor-saving appliance; 0! 


inventions that bring greater eas 


and comfort, and of all methods o! 
transportation that save timé 
matters of communication 
This brings up the vital ques 
tion that among the various rea 
sons why people buy automobiles 
one of the most potent is generally 
either unknown or else lost sight 
of. The automobile, in addition 
to satisfying that sense of spect 
which seems inherent in most 
human beings, and rendering ¢asy 
and swift the getting about fros 
one place to another, appeals ™ 
almost everyone in that it = 
a wider physical and mental vista 
than he can by any other meals 
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attain at so low a cost. 
him out into the country and into 


deadly dullness and drab monotony 
of everyday life which is the most 
trying ordeal that human nature 
This is the real rea- 


last thing that a man economizes 
on and why those who have once 
owned a machine are never there- 
after content to be without one. 
This is why it appeals peculiarly 
to the intelligent and the educated 


method whereby they may acquire 


constant contact with new people 
and new scenes and after a most 
democratic fashion. 

Knowing why automobiles sell, 
the next problem of where they 
will sell best in the future is of 
i Automobile acces- 


most numerous 
and will continue to do so. 
the reverse is true of the machines 
themselves where it applies to pur- 
who have never 
owned them before. i 


tion is not far away and sales in 
future will be largely confined to 
In those common- 
wealths where the density is still 
low, the study of the potentialities 
of such markets begins with the 


swamp lands are natural obstacles 
to road building, though this also 
means in the future that the roads 
in such sections are likely to be 
good roads and fit for permanent 
Likewise these natural ob- 
stacles to road building are also 


“and it is only conaie 
who buy machines. 


tana, for ex ample are 


But it is equally 
true that the proportionate extent 
of their area of mountains must 
be a factor in the 


many good roads 


future increase 


of their population. 
deserts, it is the question of irri- 
gation in the future, < 
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swamp lands the likelihood of 
their being drained. There are 
also stretches of semi-arid lands 
in all the great plains States 
which will never be other than 
grazing ranges for cattle (unless 
there be found methods of irriga- 
tion not now available) and where 
the population will always be 
scanty. 

The quality of the population is 
of almost equal moment with its 
density. Foreigners, on the whole, 
are not so free purchasers of ma- 
chines as native-born Americans, 
not only because their habits of 
thrift are greater, but also because 
their intelligence is usually less. 
The presence of the negroes in 
large numbers in the Southern 
States is one of the compelling 
causes of the low automobile 
density south of the Mason and 
Dixon line, especially east of the 
Mississippi River. For the negro 
as a rule is neither well off nor 
possessed of much education. Yet 
the South offers probably the best 
opportunity of any section for 
automobile exploitation because of 
its steady growth in wealth and 
the increasing spread of educa- 
tional facilities. 

One of the methods of research 
now in vogue as to where various 
products, automobiles and others, 
can best be marketed is a long 
array of figures of savings-bank 
deposits, bank clearings, income- 
tax returns of various localities. 
These things have their value, 
though in a minor key, when prop- 
erly understood and interpreted, 
which they rarely are. But when 
all is said they are the mint and 
anise and cumin, rather than 
those weightier matters of the law 
which are personal studies of 
those profound and far-reaching 
factors of soil, climate, topography, 
education and intelligence which 
tell the story of the progress of 
our people. 


Florence Burchard Agency 
Has New Accounts 


The Florence Burchard Advertising 
Agency has secured the accounts of 
J. & J. Cash, Inc., South Norwalk, 
Conn., makers of woven names, and 
Bessie Damsey, New York, manufac 


turer of negligees 
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S. S. McClure Returns to 
“McClure’s Magazine” 


After an interval of ten years S. S. 
McClure has returned to McClure’s 
Magazine. He will again be editor of 
the magazine. A new corporation, the 
Mc‘ lure Publishing Company, has been 
formed, with Mr. McClure as a stock- 
holder and chairman of the board of 
directors. 

Mr. McClure intends to have the mag 
azine he edits not unlike the McClure’s 
of the early 1900’s, he informs Print 
ers’ INK. 

The magazine having the name M< 
Clure’s under his editorship, he says, 
will again concern itself with questions 
of world-wide importance, with inven- 
tions, science, biography and national 
affairs, in addition to fiction. 

It will probably be February or March 
before the first issue edited by Mr. Mc- 
Clure appears. 

The new company that has made Mr. 
Mc(lure editor of the magazine was 
formed as a result of the purchase of 
the property from McClure’s Magazine, 
Inc., of which Herbert Kaufman was 
president, by the Lupton Company, pub 
lisher of The People’s Home Journal 
Moody B. Gates, president of the Lup 
ton company, is president of the new 
McClure company. 

Through the interlocking of the inter 
ests of the McClure company and the 
Lupton company the Lupton organiza 
tion will be used for the publishing and 
manufacturing of McClure’s Magazine. 

E. H. B. Watson, advertising manager 
of The People’s Home Journal, will be 
advertising manager of McClure’s Mag- 
azine. Warren C, Agry, Western man- 
ager, and Metz B. Hayes, New England 
representative of The People’s Home 
Journal, will serve McClure’s in the 
same capacities. 

The size of McClure’s will be changed 
to a three-column page having a total 
of 429 lines. 


Stanley Works Account for 
Manternach Company 


The advertising of all the departments 
of The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., hardware and carpenters’ tools, 
will be handled by The Manternach 
Company, Hartford, Conn 


T. M. Webster Joins 
St. Louis Agency 


T. M. Webster, who was advertising 
manager of the Koken Mfg. Co., St 
Louis, in 1919, and who resigned to 
conduct a special service agency. has 
joined the Roeder & Schanuel Adver 
ing Agency, of St. Louis. 


Linen Account for Tuthill 
Agency 
The McGibbon Company, New York, 
linen house, has placed its account with 
the Tuthill Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York. Newspapers and class pub 
lications are being used 
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Celotex to Be Advertised 


The Celotex Products Company, with 
general sales offices in Minneapolis 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Mac Martin Advertising Agency, 
also of Minneapolis. 

Celotex is a new product—a building 
board made from sugar-cane fiber. 
single board as it comes from the fac 
tory is 900 feet long by 12 feet wide 
The first unit of the New Orleans 
factory has its output nearly contracted 
for, and arrangements have been mad 
to begin work upon the second unit 
It is said that enough raw material 
is produced by the cane mills within 
thirty or forty miles of New Orleans 
to make approximately 200,000,000 
square feet of board annually. 

Some advertising has already been 
placed in daily newspapers, but adver 
tising plans are now under consider 
tion and a definite advertising policy 
will be decided upon within the nex 
few weeks 


“Delineator” Editor Decorated 
by Premier Briand 


Mrs. William Brown Meloney, editor 
of the Delineator, was decorated with 
the medal of the Legion of Honor by 
Premier Briand of France during the 
sojourn of the latter in this country 
The presentation occurred at a dinner 
at the Lotus Club, New York, given in 
honor of Premier Briand. The medal 
was conferred for “exceptional services 
to France during the war and for ser 
vices to French science in procuring 2 
gram of radium for Mme. Curie” 
Mrs. Meloney was chairman of the 
Marie Curie Radium Fund raised by 
the women of America. 

Mrs. Meloney is one of six women 
who possess this medal. 


, 
a 





New Western Manager for 
“Scientific American” 


R. Fuller has been made 
Western manager of the Scientik 
American, New York, with offices in Chi 
cago. Mr. Fuller has been with the 
Eastern advertising staff of the Scientiic 
American for two years. Maurice Shib 
ley has joined the Eastern advertising 
staff. He has been in the industria 
belting business. 


Aubrey A. Alford to Leave 
Blatchford Co. 


Aubrey A. Alford, advertising mae 
ager of the Blatchford Calf Meal Co 
Waukegan, IIl., will leave that orgam 
zation January 1, 1922, to take charge 
of advertising and sales promotion for 
Leight, Holzer & Co., Chicago. 


Edward 


Ed V. Price & Co. Appoints 
Agency 


Ed. V. Price & Co., wholesale = 
chant tailors, Chicago, have appoint 
Critchfield & Co. as their advertising 


oii, 2 





agents 
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Engage Your Space Now for the 


Philadelphia 


America’s Third Largest 


Automobile Show 


Philadelphia’s big automobile show will be held 
during the week from January 14 to 21 inclusive, 
and as pressure for advertising space in Phila- 
delphia’s big daily, The Bulletin, has already set 
in strong, it is important that automobile adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies get their copy to 
The Bulletin promptly. 


The Bulletin is FIRST in circulation and 
FIRST in volume of automobile advertising. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost, by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for 
October: 


487,392 Ole 


No prise, premium, coupon or other 
artificial methods of stimulating circu- 
lation are used by The Bulletin. 





The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the 
largest in America and is larger than that of any other daily 
or Sunday newspaper published in Pennsylvania. 


(Copyright 1921—-W. L. McLean) 
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Paying ten cents 
for two-cent service 


U RING the late-lamented 
period of easy money and easy 
spending, the wife of a war 

patrioteer used ten-cent stamps on her 
personal letters because the color 
blended with her stationery better 
than the two-cent “cranberry” blotch 
usually found on the northeast corner. 


She obtained “results’’ but at five 
times the cost of the other. 


Anyone can run a factory if there is 
no restriction on costs and no stand- 
ards of merit, but he is not a manager. 





THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 122 member papers reaching 
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Anyone can buy goods by signing 
orders, but he may be far removed 
froma real purchasing agent. 


rone C2 ve a joyful time spend- 
C Any one com have yy a Z : “Member of The Associ- 
ing money for anything, even adver- ad tele Pam, 

d tising, if he is not held to account as Ine." means proven cir- 

2 e culations, PLUS the 
; to the factors of fitness and value. hig hest aondord: in all 

sy . ether departments. 

= Anyone can get “results”—but often 

- they’re purchased too dearly. 

or 

ri But reaction has set in on wasteful 

ch spending—and this reaction has been 


* § good for sound advertising gener- 
ally and for Business Paper adver- 


" tising in particular. Today keen buy- 

ers of space are not paying to tell the 
_ whole country a story of interest to 
d only a few well-defined groups. They 


. want definite buying action at mod- 
erate cost, and they are placing spe- 
cialized copy in specialized Business 
Papers which will influence the think- 
ing and buying of specialized groups. 


The scientific, effective way is really 
easier than the blundering, expensive 
way. This great, powerful force of 
“Specialized Advertising”’ is one of the 
the fundamentals of Business Paper 
publishing—it awaits only your com- 
‘(mand to begin work for you and your 
business. 


Headquarters 220 West 42d Street - NEW YORK 
54 different fields of industry 
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Why Chicagor 


—Because it contains, in one compact area, nearly 
three million prospects for the advertiser— 
greater than the population of any one of thirty- 
six states in the Union. j 


~Because, though the fourth largest city in the 
world, it is simple to cover from the standpoint 
of distribution and check-up. 


—Because it is a rich market, a “quick” market 
and an economical market to sell. 


—Because it is one of the easiest big cities in the 
United States to cover through advertising. 


Why The Chicago 
Daily News? 
~Because it enables the advertiser to reach 7 out 


of every 9 English-reading persons in a city of 
nearly three million population. 


-Because it sells more copies in Chicago and its 
suburbs than any other daily newspaper. 


—Because 94% of its 400,000 circulation is con- 
centrated directly upon one productive market 
(Chicago and its suburbs)—the most highly 
concentrated circulation of any large city news- 
paper in the United States. 


-Because it is first in the six-day field in nearl\ 
every important classification of advertising. 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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Answering Objections That Are 
Only Excuses 


What to Say to the Fellow Who Claims There’s No Use in Buying, as His 
Customers Are Charging Everything 


Locke SHoE COMPANY 
WHEELING, W. Va. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It seems that your splendid magazine 
is never at a loss to offer the happy 
solution to a problem no matter how 
dificult. For that reason I am going 
to assume that you are my sales man- 
ager, while I represent the salesman 
with the following problem: 

“I have several customers like J. B. 
Watson on my territory, whose stock 
is very low. He tells me that he could 
sell lots of shoes. I ask him why he 
doesn’t place an order, telling him that 
his customers will leave him if he does 
not carry an assortment of some kind. 
To which Mr. Watson replies, ‘All 
right, suppose I did buy about $2,000 
worth of shoes, it would only mean 
that much more to place on my books, 
and I don’t care to do that. The 
farmers and miners in this community 
are short on money and want every- 
thing charged. No, sir, I believe I'll 
delay placing an order until the next 
time you call.’ 

Now what line of argument is a 
salesman to use on this sort of problem? 
He buys shoes from no other house, is 
thoroughly sold on our line, but will 
not buy. 

You may be sure that we shall appre- 
ciate your telling us what other houses 
are doing to meet similar situations 

Locke SuHor Company, 


R. B. Goetze. 


HANKS, Mr. Goetze, for the 
compliment. But we don’t 
deserve it. We are not so 
omniscient as you seem to think. 
Our so-called wisdom consists en- 
tirely in drawing on the experience 
of others. As a rule we do not 
have to go any farther than to 
the bound volumes of Print- 
ERS’ INK to find the answer to 
any question that may be put up 
to us. Almost every conceivable 
business problem has been dis- 
cussed in Printers’ INK at 
some time or another. Some sub- 
jects have been covered hundreds 
of times. Drawing on this vast 
Tepository of information is the 
secret of our erudition. 
Since confession is good for the 
soul, we can now answer Mr. 
tze’s question with becoming 
modesty. The objection which the 
ke salesmen are meeting is not 
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an objection at all, but an excuse. 
Every buyer keeps on hand a kit 
of stock excuses as a means of 
getting rid of salesmen. These 
excuses change with the times. 
During the war the pet excuse 
was, “There’s no use of giving you 
an order; you won’t ship anyway. 
[ must give my business to a 
house on which I can depend for 
prompt shipment.” Later the ex- 
cuse became “Prices are coming 
down; I would be a fool to buy 
now.” Buyers try out different 
excuses until they find one that 
holds the salesman at bay. 

But even excuses cannot be dis- 
posed of until their fallacy is 
shown. When a retailer says that 
there is no use putting in new 
stock because he would only have 
to transfer it to his accounts re- 
ceivable, he is forgetting that he is 
a merchant. For the time being, 
he imagines that he is a banker. 
He has loaned all the money 
(merchandise) to his clients that 
he has for loanable purposes or 
that he cares to risk. For a 
banker, that is sound policy. But 
the customers of the Locke Shoe 
Company are not bankers. They 
are merchants and it is the func- 
tion of the merchant to have the 
goods that his trade wants. He 
can make money only by selling 
and by maintaining a profitable 
rate of turnover on his stock. He 
cannot make money by loaning out 
shoes to his customers and then 
sitting around waiting for them to 
pay before he loans them some 
more shoes. A banker can do this, 
but a merchant cannot. 

This does not mean that a re- 
tailer should not give credit. 
Extending credit to good risks is 
advisable, but when so much of 
the firm’s capital becomes tied up 
in charge accounts that the retailer 
is not able to keep up his stock, 
it is time to put reins on the credit 
department. 


So much for that. It may be 
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true that the farmers and miners 
in West Virginia want everything 
charged, but that doesn’t mean 
that they would not be able to 
dig up cash for anything that they 
had to have. When it is easy to 
get a purchase charged, why 
should we pay cash for it? We 
will bet a cooky that in those very 
communities, at this very time, 
both farmers and miners are send- 
ing off to the mail-order houses 
for shoes. You cannot blame 
them either. If the merchants of 
the town fail to handle the goods 
that are in demand, someone else 
is bound to get the business. 

Another thing. How do these 
retailers get the notion that their 
trade is composed entirely of 
miners and farmers? In every 
town of any size whatever, there 
are city and county officials, 
school teachers, firemen, police- 
men, barbers, clerks, bankers, 
county agents, traveling men, 
railroad men, automobile tourists, 
professional men and others .who 
are paid cash for their services 
and who are willing to fork over 
real money at least for such a 
necessity as shoes. It’s dollars to 
doughnuts that the failure of the 
local stores to keep up their stocks, 
is sending these folks to larger 
towns nearby to purchase. The 
wonderful kitchen cabinet cam- 
paign of G. I. Sellers & Sons Co., 
is based largely on an appeal to 
these salaried classes. 

That is enough for the “ex- 
cuse.” Now for the real objection 
that lies unspoken in the minds 
of these retailers. The chances 
are that these merchants are 
merely trying to reduce the size 
of their stocks and in doing so are 
endeavoring to postpone the pur- 
chase of everything, no matter how 
actively it may be in demand. 
That at least is what a concern in 
Mr. Goetze’s own line of business 
found. It manufactures rubber 
footwear. The salesmen were 
sending in excuses, weather re- 
ports, and miscellaneous informa- 
tion instead of orders. The sales 
manager determined to find out 
what the real trouble was, so he 
went out for a trip himself. He 
soon discovered that many of his 
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dealers thought they were over- 
stocked, but not with his goods, 
They were trying to reduce stock 
and in the meantime did no buying 
if they could help it. As a result 
all the rapid sellers, for which 
people came into the store every 
day, were sold out. The over- 
stock, therefore, consisted mostly 
of slow-selling stuff. The sales 
manager was able to show the 
dealers that they would never get 
rid of these shelf-warmers unless 
they kept their stock sweetened 
with a lot of goods that are al- 
ways in demand. If a woman 
comes into a store to buy a pair 
of rubbers, she is going to hurry 
out if the dealer hasn’t what she 
wants. She won’t take the time 
to examine the slow-sellers before 
she leaves either. Such a store 
may have thousands of dollars’ 
worth of stock on hand and still 
lose its customers because it hasn't 
got what they want. 

The sales manager, having 
found what was wrong, supplied 
his men with a new set of argu- 
ments. From then on, it was 
dinned in on the trade that the 
way to move an overstock is to 
attract people to the store by 
featuring fast-sellers. That sort 
of copy was put in the business 
papers. Likewise it was played up 
in all the-direct literature sent to 
the trade. The campaign soon 
turned the tide in favor of the 
manufacturer. His sales are to 
day running better than ever be- 
fore—[ Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Check Wildcat Pro- 
moters in Hawaii 


The Honolulu Advertising Club has 
recently established a “Better Business 
Bureau” to control and check the actr 
vities of wildcat stock promoters @ 
Hawaii. Charles G. Heiser, Jr, is 
chairman of the bureau. His associates 
are Charles R. Frazier and J. T. Phillips, 
secretary of the Public Utilities Com 
mission of Hawaii. 


Will Use Newspapers in 
Two Hundred Cities 


Alfred Austin Advertising 

New York, has been ff 
Fine & Levy, New York. 
“Sure-Fit Adjustable Caps. 
is being pt 


Will 


The 
Agency, of 
tained by 
makers of : 
A newspaper campaign 1S 
pared for a list of 200 cities. 
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D. W. Robinson Joins 
Campbell-Ewald 


D. W. Robinson, former manager of 
the advertising division of the Samson 
Tractor Company, has joined the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company at Detroit as ser- 
vice manager and copy writer. He was 
previously assistant advertising Manager 
of the Chevrolet Motor Company, and 
also conducted an advertising service 
agency of his own in Boston for several 
years. 


Carl McQuinn Joins J. Walter 
Thompson 
Carl McQuinn, formerly vice-president 
if the Homer McKee Company, In- 
dianapolis advertising agency, is now 
with the J. Walter Thompson Company 
Chicago office. Before Mr. McGuinn 
oined the Homer McKee Company he 
was in charge of advertising and sales 


promotion for the Hoosier kitchen 
abinet 
Louisville Manufacturer Ap- 


points Advertising Manager 

Elmer F. Brandell has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Stratten 
Tesstegge Co., Louisville, Ky., manufac 
ture of the Monarch Furnace and also 
galvanized ware Mr. Brandell was 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Wolke- Lead Batteries Co., Louisville. 
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David Cameron at Cleveland 
for McGraw-Hill 


David Cameron, who has represented 
Electric Railway Journal at Chic ago for 


the McGraw-Hill Company, has been 
made manager of the Cleveland terri 
tory of that publication and of a 
new McGraw-Hill publication, Bus 


Transportation. 

Harry E. Ross, until recently business 
manager of Electric Traction, has been 
made Western manager of Electric Rail 
way Journal and Bus Transportation. 


Wells-Ollendorf Agency 
Increase Staft 

Loyd Edison Back and Tom Killian 
have become associated with the Wells 
Oliendorf Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. For the last year they have 
been with the Arnold Joerns Co., Chi 
cago advertising agency, Mr. Killian 
being vice-president of that agency 
Mr. Back formerly was with Sears 
Roebuck & Company’s advertising de- 
partment and later with the Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Inc., advertising agency. 


Walter W. Gri Griffith Joins 
Hellwig Agency 


Walter W. Griffith, who has been 
Eastern manager for Lord & Thomas 
since 1902, has become associated with 
the E. W. Hellwig Company, New -York 
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Why Aren’t We 


Author of “The Great Broxopp,” 


a 


Path to Fame 


N “The Great Broxopp,” by 
A. A. Milne, at the Punch and 
Judy Theatre, New York, we 


have another play in which adver- 


tising is the deus ex machina. 
And it is the old familiar play- 
wright’s deus, that we have seen 
before in such unrealities as “It 


Pays to Advertise.” It is the deus 
that does everything so easily that 
one wonders why we aren’t all 
millionaires—not advertising as 
we know it; a profession or a sci- 
ence or what you will which re- 
quires something more than hoard- 
ings and full pages to make it 
success ful. 

Broxopp is a very middle-class 
Englishman with no capital be- 
yond a few ideas and a small leg- 
acy. He picks up a baby food, 
changes its form, but not its 
formula, and makes a fortune on 
Broxopp’s Beans for Babies. In 
the second act he is a successful 
business man who has made the 
name Broxopp famous all over the 
tight little island. Then he sud- 
denly finds that after all Broxopp 
is an undesirable name, that its 
very fame makes it impossible for 
his son to marry the daughter of 
a baronet who shrinks from being 
identified in any way with Brox- 
opp babies. 

So Broxopp changes his name 
to Chillingham and retires to the 
country, where he struggles in- 
effectually to enjoy himself. His 
wife sees this struggle and man- 
ages to lose his money for him, 
so that in the end he is back in 
the little old garret with no other 
capital than his ideas. It is here 
we leave him just as he is making 
plans to put out a chicken food 
which will make the name Chil- 
lingham as famous as ever was 
that of Broxopp. 

Broxopp isn’t a business man— 
and admits it. Yet he is a great 
advertiser, and he has built his 
fortune despite the fact that he 
knows little about financial mat- 
ters. The answer is that the aver- 
age author of plays knows just as 
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All Millionaires? 


Play about “Advertising,” Points 


and Fortune 


little about advertising 
average advertiser 
writing plays. 

Once the idea that one is going 
to see a good play about advertis- 
ing is swept aside, there is left a 
quite amusing, sometimes wistful, 
little drama in which the chief jn- 
terest lies in the unhappiness of 
an active business man after his 
retirement. This had been done 
many times before, but seldom 
with quite the charm of “The 
Great Broxopp.” 

If you are not looking for real- 
ism and are willing to keep down 
your natural irritation against an 
author who doesn’t understand 
what he is talking about when he 
happens to talk about advertising, 
you will find in “The Great Brox- 


as the 
knows about 


opp” a quiet, and, on the whole, 
amusing play, moderately well 
acted. 


But one irritation is bound to 
remain. It is caused by the atti- 
tude of so many playwrights, who 
seem to say, “Advertising is the 
easiest thing in the world. In fact, 
I would have been a splendid ad- 
vertiser—if I hadn’t preferred to 
write plays.” 





G. E. Cummings with 


Butterick Company 


George E. Cummings has joined the 
advertising division of the Butterick 
Publishing Company, New York, as 4 
member of the Eastern staff of Every 
body’s and Adventure. Mr. 
was recently with McClure’s 
at one time with Every Week. 


He was 


Has Kranich & Bach Piano 
Account 
The Kranich & Bach Piano Company 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Chatham Advertising Agency, New 
York. A special holiday campaign has 
been prepared. 





R. G. Ewell with Auburn 
Automobile Co. 
R. G. Ewell has been appointed assis 
tant sales: manager in charge of mer 


chandising and advertising of the Auburn 
Automobile Company, Auburn, Ind 


Cummings 
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well St RAIGHT, intelligent, hard-hitting 
aa selling methods are the only kind that 
atti- will get business in 1922. Careless scoop- 
2 shovel merchandising cannot show a profit. 
‘fact, Seiling efforts are weakened by scattering. 
= It is logical, therefore, to pick out your 
d to : 
few best markets and go after them just 
as a football team does when it finds the 
h weak spot in the opposing line. 
rr . The Indianapolis Radius is recognized as being 
—_ one of the best markets in the country to culti- 
dies vate at this time. People are buying because they 
have money. They have been working right 
- along. The healthy condition of this market, 
due to an income balanced between agricultural 
ail and diversified industry, is shown by the fact 
with that department store sales during 1921 have 
. = been in excess_of those of the previous year. 
" 1 Th lis N | 
e Indianapolis News | 
assis 
mer New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office | 
burn DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ " 
1 150 Nassau Street First National Bank Bldg. / 
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The Grand Rapids 
Furniture Record is 
credited by its readers 
as being the most 
complete manual on 
store merchandising 
and management 


Approximately 500 lect- 

ters from readers are 
received monthly, and 
information given as to 
where specific articles 
of merchandise may 
be secured. 


Your Share of 


9369,897,000 


HE actual annual buying 
power of Grand Rapids Fur- 
niture Record subscribers is 
$369,897,000. 


These furniture and homefurnish- 
ings merchandisers are leaders in 
the retail field. 





They are alert and seeking new 
lines—innovations that will enable 
them to better serve their clientele 
and maintain a stock of merchandise 
that will cover everything used in 
furnishing a home. 


The Grand Rapids Furniture 
Record has an established prestige 
among this trade that will assist you 
in creating and amassing goodwill 
for your own particular products 
and your organization. 


The Grand Rapids Furniture 
Record is a member of The Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Ine., which 
means proven circulation plus the 
highest standards in all other de- 
partments. 
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The Grand Rapids 
FURNITURE 
ORD 


ng 


PERIODICAI PUBLISHING ¢ 





The Grand Rapids Furniture Record Has the 
€ Largest A. B.C. Audited Net Paid Circula- 
‘ tion of Any Business Paper in the Field 


SSSA SA EET: A RR Re ara 


Our Service Department has some interesting data that 
: you may use to advantage as a basis for your survey of 
“ this field We will be glad to co-operate. Just say the 
word You'll get it. 


<a 








VICTOR B. BAER CO., EDWARD R. FORD CO., SAM LEAVICK, 
1265 Broadway, Room 804, 53 W. Jackson Blivd., 510 Union Trust Bidg., 
New York City Chicago, Il. Cincinnati, Ohio 


thing Company | 


Rib, Michigan | 
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Help Wanted . 
Industry is speeding in Milwaukee, the great Le 
manufacturing and distributing center of tt 
the Northwest. tising 

P . fb 
One of many instances of excellent business po 
conditions — as on 
~~ nate z 


The output of the world’s largest silk hosiery son al 
plant, located in Milwaukee, is 30% greater vertisi 


than a yearago. The number of employees = 
has shown a 20% increase. More skilled pe 
help is needed now to keep pace with “Th 
production. | Pans 

0 adi 


Great activity in Hosiery, Knit Goods, Shoe, “A i 
Leather, Soap and other manufacturinglines J ‘ked 
is making business hum in Milwaukee— rene 
first city in diversity of industry. People J gooq 


are working and buying in Milwaukee. This © § in cor 
is Prosperity ! ee 
e Dt 


Four out of every five English-speaking J than t 
persons in Milwaukee read The Journal a 
daily. The Journal effects maximum sales J |?" 
impressions at one low cost. This is | the jo 


Economy! bond h 
L no dire 

of his 

“As Milwaukee Buys — «deed 

the Nation Buys!” is a de 

to take 
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the tig 

excepti 
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eC 1 wau ee Ou banker 
¥ ment | 

FIRST—by merit the pre 
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apr LOSER co-operation between 
r of the advertiser and the adver- 
tising agency during the period 
of business reconstruction is rec- 
ness ommended by Francis H. Sisson 
as one of the best ways to elimi- 
h nate advertising waste. Mr. Sis- 
iery son also calls the attention of ad- 
ater vertising men in general to the 
yees problem of distribution, which 
, looms so large before the busi- 
led ness world at the present time. 
with “There is one thing that I wish 
Printers’ INK would drive home 
to advertisers,” said Mr. Sisson. 
hoe, “A lot of nonsense has been 
ines talked about the relations of the 
eas banker and the client which needs 
: clearing up. It should be under- 
ople stood that the commercial banker, 
This in contrast with the investment 
banker, has no direct interest in 
the business of his client other 
king § than to see that his loans are paid 
rnal when due. It is not his business 
alles to furnish the capital upon which 
_ his client does business. That is 
§ 18 the job of the stockholder and 


bond holder. The banker assumes 
. no direction over the expenditures 
of his client, either for advertis- 
ing or anything else, so long as 
his loans are paid. When there 
is a default, then the banker has 
to take a hand in management to 
protect his own interests and has 
the tight to advise. When such 
exceptional cases occur, you can 
rest assured that the intelligent 
banker will entrust this manage- 
ment to those who -understand 
the problem presented, whether it 
's one of production or distribu- 
tion or both. 

“Advertising men caught in the 
general business reaction which 
has affected all business in great- 


a" or less degree during the past 


year are simply setting up a straw 





Manufacturer and Advertising 
Agency Should Co-operate 
More Closely 


Right Type of Agency Can Help in Solution of Business Problems 
An interview by H. W. Stokes with 
Francis H. Sisson 


Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company, New York 


man for an alibi in blaming re- 
duced advertising appropriations 
upon the bankers. This is an 
almost 100 per cent delusion. The 
bankers have been doing every- 
thing in their power to pull their 
own and their clients’ business 
safely through the most wide- 
spread and extreme period of eco- 
nomic readjustment in the world’s 
history and fortunately have suc- 
ceeded splendidly. As a result, 
American business and _ finance 
are today on a sound basis in 
spite of the incidental sufferings 
in which all have shared. 


BANKERS RECEPTIVE TO ADVERTISING 


“The banker is not camping on 
his client’s trail and cutting his 
advertising appropriation. As a 
rule the banker is exceedingly re- 
ceptive to such expenditures, for 
most bankers know—and_ those 
who do not, ought to know—that 
advertising, properly directed, is 
a great, constructive force for 
building business good-will. In 
this company I don’t know of a 
single instance where we have 
shut down on credit due to ad- 
vertising appropriations—but I do 
believe that vast sums of money 
are wasted in advertising, and 
that the keen eye of the banker 
can frequently detect such waste. 

“An effective way to eliminate 
this waste,” Mr. Sisson went on, 
“is to. place the advertising ap- 
propriation in the hands of the 
right type of agency. By this I 
mean the agency that has a pro- 
fessional service to give: that is 
acquainted with merchandising in 
its various aspects and is ready 
to postpone, or to advise against 
advertising, irrespective of lost 
commissions, when such a course 
is to the best interests of its 
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clients. And there are many such 
agencies. The best of them have 
been developed to a very high de- 
gree and the trained advertising 
man is as much a professional as 
the doctor, the lawyer or the en- 
gineer.” 

In this respect Mr. Sisson said 
that he believes that in determin- 
ing the amount of money to be 
expended on advertising the ad- 
vertising agency should have an 
important voice. He added that 
there still exists a wide gap be- 
tween the agency and the client 
—a gap that should be filled. 

“Be sure to remember that I 
am talking of the right type of 
agency,” he went on, “and not 
the type that resulted from war 
extravagances and the lavish and 
careless advertising expenditures 
of recent times, when a large 
amount of advertising was con- 
ducted with little thought or pur- 
pose beyond the spending of 
excess profits. The great diffi- 
culty with many agencies has 
been in losing sight of the need of 
the client in order to get the com- 
mission. Too many advertising 
agents have sold advertising on 
the formula of magical results, the 
get-rich -quick-on-my-prescription 
basis. Advertising cannot work 
miracles. There is no magical 
formula in question. Hard, per- 
sistent work based on business 
knowledge and experience is the 
secret of success in advertising 
as in everything else. 

“Due to the advent of mush- 
room agencies,” continued Mr. 
Sisson, “there has been a great 
deal of competition and a lower- 
ing of service ideals. Also the 
competition has led to the switch- 
ing over from one agency to 
another of too many accounts. 
The chances are that the agency 
which has been handling the busi- 
ness, perhaps for many, years, 
and is necessarily acquainted with 
the problems of that business, is 
the best agency for the client to 
use.” 

When Mr. Sisson was asked if 
he thought that the many changes 
of accounts from one agency to 
another were not due to dissatis- 
faction with business conditions 
in general and on the part of 
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boards of directors, he p eplied 
that undoubtedly this had some. 
thing to do with the present sity. 


ation, coupled with the fact that 


advertising is an affair of ip. 
tangible, though none the les 
real, values. 


ADVERTISING GOOD-WILL A BANKABL 
ASSET 


“The value is real,” said Mr 
Sisson, “because, as I have said 
recently, advertising good-will js 
now a definite, bankable asset is 
the credit departments of ever 
large financial house in Ne 
York and most of the other larg 
cities. Take the Coca-Cola Com. 
pany for example, or Procter é 
Gamble, maker of Ivory Soa 
The Coca-Cola Company bega 
with a little druggist in. Atlan: 
and has been in the hands of ox 
family until last year. Then th 
original owners sold the busines 
to a very conservative group ¢ 
bankers for twenty-five millic 
dollars, in spite of the fact th 
the tangible assets were worl 
perhaps not over five mille 
dollars. 

“Advertising good-will amout: 
ed to at least twenty million do 
lars in the Coca-Cola transaction 
and was valued at this sum by: 
group of keen financiers. Av 
they were perfectly justified. Tx 
earnings justified them. Te 
good-will value of the name 0 
Coca-Cola was well worth i 
The way the bankes 


money. 
plans have worked out & 
proved it. 

“Coca-Cola, ‘however, is mat] 
from a formula that is know 
only to the manufactures 


But take the Procter & Gamik 
Company, which puts out Ivy 
Soap. Any soap maker in Ameria 
could duplicate the Ivory formes 
but not the sales promotion 
the advertising campaigns. he 
is a great business, one of the fe 
est in America, whose value ret 
almost entirely on the advertistt 
good-will that has been creattt 
There are many other s@ 
instances of advertising 
which is as real as money in ® 
bank.” 

Mr. Sisson explained why a 
vertising good-will is so val 
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Baltimore’s Industries 


‘ae Show a Healthy Growth 


group 

A. @ The amount of capital employed in Baltimore in- 
re wort dustries increased from $177,301,000 in 1914 to 
million $536,482,000 in 1921. This is an increase of over 
i 200 per cent. 

lion do: @ During the past two years 192 new industries, 
ansactitt employing over 28,000 hands, have located in Bal- 
a by: timore. 

fied. : @ The line of least resistance to this growing market, 
m. m 


the only advertising line needed to secure confidence 
vorth # and patronage in Maryland’s big city, is THE BAL- ' 
banker TIMORE SUN, whose net paid daily (morning and 





out ha evening) circulation now exceeds 221,000. 
is még @ Ask our Service Department for the facts about 
is know the Baltimore market in relation to your product. : 
facturess. 
G mbit e e 
tif Everything In Baltimore 
n Ameria 
"forma Revolves Around 
notion % ; 
ns. Hert 
alue ress ' 
sing . ° ~ 
<a Morning Evening Sunday 
her SH = =JOHN B. W 
ng wit] ‘Times Bldg New Yoe Tribune Bldg. Chicago 


rey in OF me 





why a Baltimoreans Don’t Say “‘Newspaper”’ 
> valuable —They Say “Sunpaper”’ 
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an asset in the eyes of the bank- 
ers. He said that any concern 
that advertises on wide lines 
the character of its output and 
the quality of its goods, estab- 
lishes a standard of production 
that it must live up to. In other 
words, it enters into a tacit agree- 
ment with all its purchasers, 
present and future, which cannot 
be broken. The service must be 
maintained and the manufactured 
product must be kept up to the 
standards set. The advertising 
is in the nature of a guarantee. 
And all these features have be- 
come of first importance in in- 
troducing the kind of value that 
can be bought and sold. 

When asked why he thought 
the agency was the logical force 
through which this good-will 
could efficiently be built up, Mr. 
Sisson said that the highly-trained 
advertising man can usually bring 
a new angle of vision to the busi- 
ness of his client, and is more 
likely to be able to interpret the 
thought behind the product be- 
cause of his wider acquaintance 
with the general business life of 
the country. 

“There is something inherent 
about a good advertisement,” he 
said. “Something that cannot be 
guessed at with 100 per cent ac- 
curacy by any man living. You 
know and I know how the results 
of certain advertisements have 
proved surprising. A piece of 
copy that seems quite satisfactory 
often fails in its appeal, while 
another, of which you are doubt- 
ful, proves a wonderful business 
getter. The element of guess- 
work enters to some extent into 
all advertising copy, but the good 
agent is better qualified than any 
other to write the copy and plan 
the campaign that brings results. 

“And don’t forget this: The 
advertising man today has a 
double duty. He must bring the 
standards and ideals of the pub- 
lic to his clients, and take their 
message back to the people at 
large. To make any successful 
selling argument he must educate 
them both, treat them both fairly, 
and hold their interests in the 
balance. In times such as these 
he holds an important trust. If 
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we are to progress he must fulfil 
it well. 

“The coming year should prove 
a greater opportunity to the ad. 
vertiser than the past one. By 
we cannot realize our opportunity 
unless those whose work in life 
is to. make a study of industrial 
conditions interpret intelligently 
the meaning of what they see 
Straight thinking and straight 
writing are in order if we would 
win. This is the chief thing that 
I wish all advertising men would 
bear in mind.” 


Advertising Increasing in 
Germany 


_The Boston Post in a special column 4 
gives the following interesting comment 
on advertising in Germany: 

“One of the Post’s good friends in the 
American force in Germany writes from 
Coblenz including a recent clipping from 
this column about advertising space be 
ing sold on letter boxes in London. Th 
writer goes on to say: 

“It might interest you to know that 





this idea has been going on in Ger 
many for the past several months, 

“Throughout the country, especial! 
in the larger cities, one sees the bright 
blue Postbriefkasten covered with sma 
ads. This is also true in the post office 
buildings. The walls and doors at 
covered with ads of every descriptions 
from cigarettes to tickets for ‘round-the 
world’ journeys. 

“All this began about a year # 
when the German Government ‘prom 
ised’ the Allies the reparations. As: 
matter of fact, there has been a gret 
increase in the amount of advertisin 
throughout Germany within the past tv 
years and a half. Street cars, at tht 
time practically devoid of all ads, a 
now literally covered with them.” 


Paper Mills Consolidate 


The King Paper Company and t 
Monarch Paper Company, of Kalamazoo 
Mich., and the Bardeen Paper Com 
pany, of Otsego, Mich., have conso! 
dated under the name of the Alle 
Paper Mills. A. L. Pratt, who bs 
been head of the King Paper Compaty 
since its organization, was chosen ® 
president. seorge B. Davis, secretat 
of the King Paper Company, will bart 
a similar position with the enlarge: 
organization. 





» 7 





C. W. Dipman with Butter 
Publishing Co. 


Carl W. Dipman has joined the ta 
division of the Butterick Publishint 
Company, which publishes Good Hort 
ware and The Progressive Grocer. 2” 
Dipman was formerly with the Curt 
Publishing Company and previous © 
that was a district sales promotion - 
ager of the Sherwin-Williams Compa 
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What Ails Business? 


eerie much, say the 
men who advertise wisely 


You hear a deal of loose talk about business. 


Most of it is done by men to whom the 
simplest economic problem is a profound 
mystery. 


Yet you hear them parrot what others of 
their kind say—‘‘business is rotten!’’ 


Is it rotten? Only in spots—badly neglected 
spots, for the most part. 


Where it is not neglected—where well con- 
ceived and wisely applied advertising is 
employed as a business stimulant—you will 
find business good. 


The men who are advertising wisely will be 
first to confirm this statement. 


Don’t be a curbstone economist! Don’t 
agree that ‘‘business is rotten’’ just because 
you hear visionless men say it is! Adver- 
tise wisely, and be sure of your share of the 
good business that’s abroad! 


There are more than 1,200,000 readers of the 
Evening American who will help to make 
your business GOOD—or better if it already 
is good—if you will go to them with straight- 
forward messages about what you have to 


. sell—and why they should buy it. 
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“FULL SPEED AHEAD!” 


Is MERIDEN’S Cry 








ITH nearly all plants on full time, where in 
Meriden is that old bugaboo of business— 
depression? 


It doesn’t exist! Meriden’s workers, numbering only 
10,336, are producing more than $35,000,000 worth of 
products annually. The reason for the high individual 
output value is the character of product—silverware, 
cutlery, electrical goods, tucking machines, shot guns, 
cut glass, etc.—all calling for highest skill. 


So it happens that the average wage of Meriden workers 
is far above the average wage eleswhere. . This may 
account for the fact that the city’s savings banks have 
27,234 accounts (five for every six people in the city) 
with an average of $495 per account! 


Yes, business is good in Meriden, and Meriden people 
are spending. Meriden’s trading area, which includes 
Wallingford, Cheshire, Plantsville, Southington, Ber- 
lin and other towns and villages, is just as well off. 
And they buy in Meriden. 
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Let Toe RECORD 





HELP YOUR SALES 


HERE is only one morning paper in Meriden—The 
Record. 


Ninety-five per cent of its paid circulation is in a six- 
mile radius from Meriden. It is the only paper 
blanketing this area. 


It is a progressive paper, clean in both news and adver- 
tising, and is accepted as a necessity in Meriden 
homes. Its circulation, analyzed, proves that it reaches 
practically every family in Meriden and the principal 
towns of the trading area. 


These high newspaper ideals and this all-enveloping cir- 
culation combine to form the reason why about 75% 
of all the high-class national advertisers who advertise 
in Meriden use The Record EXCLUSIVELY. To 
cover this prosperous section, The Record MUST be 
used. 


To learn of how economically a test campaign may 
be run in Connecticut, write for special folio, “Con- 
necticut and Her Trading Areas,” to 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 


World Bidg., Tremont Bidg., Tribune Bldg., 
New York Boston Chicago 


The 
: / ONNECTICUT 


FIVE ~ STAR 


OMBINATION 











HARTFORD COURANT MERIDEN RECORD 
NEW HAVEN JOURNAL COURIER 
WATERBURY REPUBLICAN NEW LONDON DAY 
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For Thirty-three Years Erie 
and the Erie Times Have Been 
Helping Each Other Grow 


That is not a platitude; it is Success. 


And successful markets and news- 
papers produce business for adver- 
tisers. 


The Erie Times is one of the substan- 
tial properties of Pennsylvania. It is 
a paper that started from scratch in 
1888, and now reaches practically 
everybody in a city grown to 100,000 
population. 


So easy for salesmen to cover Erie 
from Buffalo, Cleveland or Pitts- 
burgh. The Erie Times can help 


them. 
Erie Daily Times 
A. B. C. Member Evenings Except Sunday 


Representatives: 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 


PO oN BCS ARI oS, 
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Pictorial Devicesto Makea Product’s 
Mechanics Understandable 


lhe Works Inside of the Watch Have a Great Deal to Do with the Case 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HEY tell a story of a certain 

man who had ordered a fur- 
nace through mail-order catalogue 
appeal. When the shipment was 
received he wrote an excited 
letter to the firm expressing his 
keen disappointment and his un- 
willingness to accept the heating 
plant. Pressed for a reason, his 
explanation was that it “wasn’t 
the one he ordered—didn’t look 
anything like the picture in the 
advertisement.” 

Lengthy correspondence was 
required to smooth out these 
wrinkles. The wood engraving in 
the catalogue was one of those 
half-and-half sectional views, part 
exterior and part interior, and the 
interior was so complex, so filled 
with a number of things, that the 
purchaser thought he was being 
cheated when the furnace was un- 


packed. He had entirely mis- 
understood the trick illustration. 
Comparatively few people are 


blessed with vivid imaginations. 
Things must be bluntly plain, 
obvious, uninvolved. It is a 
mechanical age in which we live. 
The consumer is highly inquisitive 
when it comes to just what makes 
the wheels go round. 

During the earlier period of the 
automobile the driver admitted an 
astounding ignorance of what was 
hidden beneath the hood. The 
power plant seemed highly in- 
volved to him and to attempt to 
master its intricacies was out of 
the question. The selling argu- 
ment was therefore necessarily 
confined to the joy of motoring. 
People did not buy cars to any 
large extent because they had 
studied the specifications and 
knew for a personal certainty that 
the power plant was O. K. 

And then, several seasons ago, 
the selling organizations of many 
automobile concerns conceived the 
idea of stripping a car down to 
the chassis and giving, at motor 
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shows, a nude view of the 
mechanics of the car, shorn of 
such essentials as _ upholstery, 
varnish and handsome cabinet 
work. Slowly the consumer edged 
up to these exhibits. With equal 
timidity he began to ask questions, 
obviously embarrassed over his 
confession of ignorance. Today, 
the chassis display draws the big- 


gest crowd. Car owners are 
becoming fairly efficient mech- 
anicians, If something goes 


wrong on the road, they are in a 
position to correct it through a 
far more intimate acquaintance 
with the power plant, the source 
of power. 

The advertising of the motor 
car has encouraged this by oc- 
casionally illustrating the engine 
and cross-section views of the 
same, despite the fact that the 
warning went forth, “Don’t do it. 
People are not interested in such 
matters. Keep to human interest 
views, as in the past.” 


ADVERTISING HELPED MOTORISTS 
LEARN TECHNICAL FEATURES 


We have the manufacturers of 
spark plugs, piston rings and 
motor oils to thank for a sturdy 
volume of educational advertising 


that shows the “works in the 
case” so interestingly, that the 
motorist gradually has been 


taught many of the subtleties he 
never knew before. Both in text 
and in picture, this form of cam- 
paign has lifted the veil of secrecy 
and even of mystery. To do it, 
it was necessary for the artist to 
have an X-ray eye and to see 
through solid masses of steel and 
of iron and to open up secret 
chambers usually sealed to view. 

Almost every manufacturer has 
in his factory two-part models of 
the thing he produces, whether it 
be a spark plug or a patent heater. 
These can be turned over to the 
artist, who uses them as the basis 
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of his technical drawing. How- 
ever, the artist is by no means 
handicapped if such models are 
denied him. He simply constructs 
his picture from intimate knowl- 
edge of the thing he is delineating 
and uses blueprints, factory dia- 
grams and working plans. 

Very often the amount of work 
involved is exceedingly great, as 
in the case of a popular look-in 
view of a farm heating plant that 
has been in use for many years 
by the manufacturer. Experience 
has shown that when people buy 
a furnace they want to know how 
it is made, inside and out. The 
drawing of which we _ speak 
actually shows three sections, the 
exterior, the next detail of in- 
terior works and finally a view 
inside the fire pot. In order to 
produce this illustration the artist 
went to the factory and made 
sketches right there, assisted by 
departmental heads. He had three 
separate sets of pencil layouts of 
the three views, each complete in 
itself. Starting with this material, 
he compkted, in wash, the in- 
terior of fire pots, etc., stopping 
it where the next section was to 
be overlaid. Finally came the 
exterior parts, cut away as was 
made necessary. 

In other words, in order to pro- 
duce this drawing, in composite, 
correct in every relative detail, it 
was necessary for the artist first 
to make three complete sectional 
plans. Then it was easy to fit 
them together. 

Many years ago, Ostermoor 
Mattress advertising began fea- 
turing a peculiar look-in view of 
the product. There were eight 
inside layers, of special construc- 
tion, and the manufacturer knew 
that women were far more con- 
cerned with the inside processes 
of a mattress than with any ex- 
terior embellishment. The com- 
promise was an illustration that 
became a trade-mark and is used 
today, just as it was in the 
beginning. Actual models were 
later made up for store display. 

Bringing out intimately the 


subject matter of our headline, a 
remarkable Ingersoll watch page 
gave the consumer a vivid impres- 
sion of the “works inside of the 
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case.” The artist stripped an 
Ingersoll down to the “chassis,” 
and so skilfully worked out every 
tiny detail that, in the enlarge- 
ment, it formed an engrossingly 
interesting picture. This enlarged 
view of the movement visualized 
how the watch works, the innum- 


erable cogs and springs and 
jewels. It is astonishing to find 
that comparatively few people 


know what lies hidden beneath 
the case. 

It is not always possible to strip 
a mechanical object of this char- 
acter, down to the “raw,” photo- 
graph it, and retouch. The far 
better illustrations are actually 
drawn, bit by bit, detail by* detail, 
and treated in a technique that 
will make them both illuminative 
and artistic. 

There is as much opportunity 
to make a mechanical cross-section 
drawing pleasing in its lights and 
shadows, its adjustment of tones, 
and its “style” as any figure 
composition. And the need is 
greater, for any conventional 
rendering would repel rather than 
attract. 


IN THE CORRECT USE OF 
TECHNICAL ARTICLES 


This trend, to open up the case 
and look down into the works, 
manufacturers claim is a good 
thing for the individual and the 
advertiser. It means the wiser 
handling of perishable mechan- 
isms, longer life to them, a more 
satisfactory degree of service. It 
is easier to sell an article to a 
prospect if he is willing to sit 
down with you and study just 
why it is good, why it is better 
than some competitive line. | 

A few years ago the motorist 
knew little or nothing about 
storage batteries. The little black 
box, so important in the func- 
tioning of the power plant—its 
life, its spark of energy, as tt 
were—was a box and nothing 
more. Just why that box gener- 
ated current remained a_ puzzle 
that was too deep for fathoming. 
As a consequence storage batteries 
failed to hold up and individual 
manufacturers were blamed by 
the consumer, when it was not 
really the fault of the storage 
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A $400,000,000 Market 


If you are not selling to 
coal mines, read this-— 


MANY MANUFACTURERS SEEKING 
new outlets as a result of enlarged production 
facilities are finding a responsive market in 
the coal industry. 


COAL PRODUCERS PURCHASE over 
$400,000,000 worth of equipment and supplies 
per year for their mines and mine villages. 
Coal mining is the world’s third largest basic 
industry. 


COAL AGE, the largest and most influential 
coal mining journal in the world, will give you 
facts about the needs and buying habits and 
help you obtain a share of this ever-active 
market. 


COAL AGE 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member Associated Business Papers. 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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s 
battery at all. Then came look- 
in views of batteries. The plates 
were lifted out, in picture form, 
and all the mechanics of the inside 
of the proposition became public 
property. There is now far less 
complaint by the user and the 
trouble that these little boxes of 
energy once caused has been cut 
to a minimum. The sectional- 
view illustration helped to bring 
this change about. 

It was not until ball and roller 
bearings were cut in twain by the 
artist, that the individual grew 
interested in them, or bothered 
his head much one way or the 
other, as to just what part a 
bearing played in motor cars and 
other modern utilities. 

And it has been necessary for 
the larger packing houses re- 
peatedly to show and describe, in 
extensive advertising campaigns, 
the cross-section views of half 
of a beef, that the housekeeper 
might more intelligently buy and 
that she might hear with less con- 
sternation the prices it was neces- 
sary to charge for certain choice 
cuts: The diagraming of a beef, 
marked off with explanatory lines, 
illustrated, that if eighty per cent 
of the call is for a certain limited 
meat area, then the price for it 
must inevitably increase. 

A cigar manufacturer in a small 
town, and doing business in a 
very small way, gradually built up 
an immense factory business by 
mail-order copy that had for its 
main pictorial feature a cigar cut 
in half and with all the filler and 
wrapper areas painstakingly 
shown. 

An advertisement of the Carey 
Asfaltslate Shingle, incorporated 
views of one of the shingles, three 
times cross-sectioned, better to 
illustrate to the reader the three 
sections of wool-felt, asphalt and 
crushed slate. No roofing scene, 
or exterior view of the product; 
no long descriptive text could ac- 
complish it in the same dramatic 
yet simple fashion. 

Repeatedly, manufacturers of 
new ideas in underwear have dis- 
covered that their story was 
hazily presented until the fabrics 
were cut away, and shown with 
an X-ray eye. This form of pic- 
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ture had a great deal to do with 
the success of Duofold under- 
wear, a product most difficult to 
describe in words. 

Mention has been made of the 
cutting away of sections of heat- 
ing plants, better to convey an 
idea of the mechanism that does 
the work. Such concerns as The 
Monitor Stove Company, The 
American Radiator Company and 
perhaps a dozen others have 
taken this cross-section thought 
still farther, that their intricate 
story might be definitely under- 
stood, in the matter of installation, 
directions taken by currents of 
cold and hot air, etc. Some of 
the illustrations have been most 
remarkable; half sections of en- 
tire buildings, office structures and 
homes, schools and public edifices 
—as if a cyclone had passed that 
way and cut the structures in 
twain. 


Emery-Thuland Company 
Opens in Tacoma 


Morgan J. Emery and A. J. Thuland 
have organized the Emery-Thuland Com 
pany in Tacoma, Wash., to engage in 
the business of sales promotion, pub 
licity and advertising. For eight years 
Mr. Morgan has been in the advertis 
ing department of the Peoples Store 
Company. Mr. Thuland has been en- 
gaged in the newspaper publication busi 
ness in the State of Washington. 


Automobiles Sold on Trial 


The Packard Motor Car Company of 
New York has announced in direct-mail 
advertising that it is now possible to 
“buy a Single-Six on trial.’ 

“Purchase and own a Single-Six for 
one week,” the offer reads. “If you 
find it is not all we represent it to be, 
and all that you expect it to be. return 
the car to us and we -will refund the 
full purchase price.” 


Seed Advertiser A Appoints Cin- 
cinnati Agency 
The advertising account of O. M. 
Scott & Sons Co., Marysville, O., lawn 
and golf course seed, has been ‘placed 
with Ferger & Silva, Cincinnati adver 
tising agency. 


Arthur Tarshis Returns to 
“Women’s Wear” 


Arthur Tarshis has rejoined the ad 
vertising staff of Women’s Wear, New 
York. He was with the news and ad- 
vertising departments of Women’s Wear 
for several years and resigned to go 
into motion picture promotion work. 
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A Business of $200,000 for 
His Store Last Year in a 
Village of 971 Inhabitants 


“We wish the manufacturers of every 
article in our store would advertise to the 
farmers,”’ writes Curtis M. Johnson, mer- 
chant, of Rush City, Minnesota. 


“The bulk of our trade is with farmers. 
They are the best buyers on earth, but 
they have to be shown. That’s where 
advertising helps. 


“*The advertisements of our lines in The 
Country Gentleman go on working for 
us after we lock the store at night. 


“Our store slogan is ‘What You Get At 
Johnson’s Is Good.’ To live up to that 
we carry the widely advertised lines be- 
cause they are always dependable and 
are the most in demand.” 


Farming is fast becoming modernized in stand- ror 
ards and requirements — but the farmer re the 
mains a close reckoner of market values. He ince 
has faith in The Country Gentleman as a re | Joh 
liable business guide. Its growth in ten years cha 


‘The COUNTRY | ¢ 


The Country Gentleman The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post The 
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CURTIS M. JOHNSON 


President of Johnson & Sons, Hardware Dealers, Rush City, Minnesota 


tand- § rom 25,000 to over 800,000 circulation is 
or Te the proof. This confidence of the farmer is an 

He incalculable asset to advertisers and, as Mr. 
are § Johnson points out, a direct aid to the mer- 


years chants handling their goods. 


Y| GENTLEMAN 


é Post The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Rate Reducti 
We are pleased to announce that 
effective immediately our rate will , 
be reduced from 90 cents per agate 
line to 80 cents per agate line. i 
This gives 
; V 
a 
The Farmer—st. Paul |} 
m c 
a 
_ ; p 
the lowest milline rate in the Northwest 
with the largest A. B. C. circulation. , 
p 
k 
We have always led in:— : 
i 
Editorial supremacy. ' 
Dealer influence. : 
. . . | } 
Fine Printing. : 
o : t! 
Volume of advertising carried. ” 
) 
, 
iF 
| Pl 
a 
The Northwest's Weekly Farm Paper 
WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers . 
St. Paul, Minn. li 
. ' . , th 
wW estern Representatives : “a ‘ > : Eastern Representatives j d 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC., & A WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC., 
1109 Transportation Blidg., 95 Madison Avenue, ™ 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. li 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulations tk 
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How Wrigley Is Teaching the 
English to Chew Gum 


Changes Name to “Sweet” and Capitalizes on Use by Tommies and 
Prince of Wales 


By G. A. 


DVERTISING, according to 
£1 William Wrigley, Jr., is mak- 
ing good progress in persuading 
the people of Great Britain to be- 
come gum chewers. Mr. Wrigley, 
in telling Printers’ INK about the 
educational effect of his adver- 
tising in overcoming the British 
idea that gum chewing was a 
“vulgar American habit,” was not 
willing te talk in terms of dollars 
and cents and number of sticks. 
But he declared the efforts of his 
company had been very success- 
ful—“even more than we ex- 
pected, and we have learned to 
expect big things from our adver- 
tising.” 

The Wrigley warehouse in Lon- 
don is busy at this writing ship- 
ping gum to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. The newest addition to 
the family, P-Ks, is traveling right 
along with the Spearmint, the 
Doublemint and the Juicy Fruit 
varieties. This supplies an ex- 
ample of taking advantage of an 
opportunity at the psychological 
moment and capitalizing upon it 
through advertising carefully 
adapted to the peculiar needs of 
the situation. 

Inasmuch as the Wrigley export 
business is in the making and has 
a long way yet to travel, nobody 
at the home office likes to go very 
tar into detail in discussing it for 
publication, 

“We like to talk about a thing 
after we have done it rather than 
while we are doing it,” said Mr. 
Wrigley. “After we have worked 
a thing out and got it firmly estab- 
lished, then anybody is welcome to 
the information as to how it was 
done. But it is easy to talk too 
much early in the game. I be- 
lieve I told you once before that 
three times in the last thirty 
years while building up this com- 
pany I have been absolutely broke. 
But at not one of those times did 


Nichols 


I worry for a moment or lose any 
sleep. One reason why I did not 
need to worry was that I was 
absolutely the only man who knew 
I was broke. This shows that 
there is a time to talk about one’s 
business and then again a time 
not to talk.” 

However, the Wrigley business 
in Britain has progressed to a 
point where it is allowable to tell 
certain things about it. 


BUSINESS STARTED BEFORE THE WAR 


The company has been in Eng- 
land in an organized way only 
about eight years, going there 
shortly before the outbreak of the 
war. An importer in London, 
handling certam American goods, 
got to including in his importa- 
tions quantities of Wrigley’s gum 
that, for that time in England, 
were quite large. Mr. Wrigley, 
after noting the increasing orders 
for several months, decided one 
day there were real possibilities 
for his product there. He imme- 
diately booked passage, and ten 
days later was in London talking 
things over with the importer. 
The outcome was an agreement 
that the Wrigley company should 
incorporate in England and that 
the importer should be manager. It 
was said, though, that several 
weeks necessarily must elapse be- 
fore the corporation could be per- 
fected and operations started. 

“That will not do at all,” de 
clared Wrigley. “I start back to 
Chicago a week from today and 
everything must be fixed before I 
leave.” 

Everything was fixed. English 
conservatism was jolted a bit, but 
the jolting got the English end of 
the company in action. And an 


Englishman in action, as the 
world knows, is a man to be 
reckoned with. 

The London warehouse was 
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established, with facilities for the 
quick distribution of gum through- 
out the British Isles. This is now 
the centre of Wrigley’s selling and 
distributing activities in Britain. 
The gum is manufactured in 
Wrigley’s Brooklyn plant, placed 
in specially prepared wrappers 
and then shipped across. The de- 
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A WRIGLEY ADVERTISEMENT IN ENGLAND 


tails of the British advertising 
are handled in London, but the 
main advertising policies are de- 
cided by Mr. Wrigley personally, 
in Chicago. He regards advertis- 
ing as the most important part of 
his business, and therefore insists 
on having it at all times under his 
personal supervision. 

During the selling process some 
interesting advertising lessons were 
learned. It was ascertained for 
one thing that the people’s de- 
liberation in taking up the gum- 
chewing habit was not so much a 
matter of prejudice as it was the 
result of their natural conser- 
vatism. America is regarded as 
a nation of gum-chewers, but 
there are many thousands of peo- 
ple here who would not chew gum 
—not in public, at least. At the 


same time there are multiplied 
other thousands who chew gum as 
a matter of habit or, for the same 
reason that Timothy drank wine— 
for their stomach’s sake. Wrigley 
believes that potentially the same 
situation exists in England. 
Plainly, therefore, the task was 
one calling for plenty of adver- 
tising not widely different from 
that employed in America. 

When the British Tommies got 
back from war the sales of Wrig- 
ley’s gum throughout the British 
Isles took a big jump upward. 
The soldiers had become ac- 
quainted with the gum in France. 
The good work was helped along 
by a specialized and particularly 
snappy advertising campaign last- 
ing three months, put on at a cost 
of $100,000. A hundred thousand 
dollars at that time would buy a 
lot of advertising in England. 
The Tommies were told that their 
favorite gum could then be found 
everywhere at home, and in an 
indirect way this influenced many 
others. The sales volume, far 
from slumping beneath the high 
figures noted immediately after 
the war, has been increasing ever 
since, 

In thus capitalizing upon the re- 
turn of the soldiers can be seen 
the advantages of an elastic ad- 
vertising policy like Wrigley’s. 
Instead of nailing a whole year’s 
campaign down in advance and 
arbitrarily shaping the entire sell- 
ing effort to correspond to it, 
the company has available at any 
time plenty of money to handle 
quickly such emergency situations 
as may arise. In a-general way 
the Wrigley advertising policy in 
England is the same as in this 
country. At the beginning of a 
year definite sums are set aside 
for certain prescribed publicity 
activities—sums, by the way, al- 
ways in excess of those expended 
for similar purposes during the 
preceding year. But these appro- 
priations by no means decide the 
year’s advertising programme, 

And so when His Royal High- 
ness, the Prince of Wales, became 
a gum-chewer, that fact was i- 
stantly capitalized upon in an ad- 
vertising way. ’ 

It seems that while the Prince 
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Polishing Our Medals 
Under the P.I. Spotlight 


No. 17 


An outstanding advertising success of 
1921 has been made with a new trade- 
marked fabric. Within a few months it 
secured concentrated display in stores 
from New York to Los Angeles. Ex- 
clusive dressmakers used it for costum- 
ing society leaders and stage stars. Dress 
manufacturers made it a feature of their 
lines. 

To the mill goes credit for skill to 
design and ability to supply. To a sales 
executive of unusual foresight and nerve 
belongs reward for backing his judgment 
with untiring selling effort and adequate 
advertising. To the advertising agency 
comes the prestige of another successfully 
guided account in a peculiarly difficult 
field during an exceptionally uncertain 
year. 

WOMEN’S WEAR was _ unanimous 
choice to carry their story to distributive 
outlets the country over. As usual, it 
delivered. 




















Dry facts below indicate why— 


AIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS include: (1) two 

daily business newspaperpe—WOMEN’S WEAR, 
paid circulation exceeding 23,500 daily, to more than 
1700 cities and towns throughout U. S. A.; and DAILY 
NEWS RECORD, paid circulation exceeding 18,000 
copies daily, to more than 1900 cities and towns through- 
out U. S. A. (Both Members A. B. C.); (2) the “twin” 
semi-monthly, illustrated, trade magazines—MEN’S 
WEAR and CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE—paid 
circulation exceeding 10,800 copies per issue, to retail 
merchants and their staffs in every section of U. S. A. 
(Both Members A. B. C.) ; (3) a variety of trade direc- 
tories covering all branches and markets of the textile, 
apparel and closely related industries—the FAIRCHILD 
BLUE BOOKS—with a combined annual distribution 
exceeding 185,000 copies; (4) FAIRCHILD’S BULLE- 
TIN—published weekly in two editions, for European 
and other foreign countries. Head Offices: Fairchild 
Building, 8 East 13th Street, New York. Branch Offices: 
London; Paris; Washington, D. C.; Chicago; Philadel- 
phia; Boston; Rochester. Staff correspondents or other 
news correspondents everywhere. 
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was taking his tour through Can- 
ada his party was on a shooting 
expedition up around Qu’appelle 
Lakes, Regina. The party had 
gone to a little settlement quite 
a distance from where the royal 
train was waiting. The weather 
got so cold that the visitors could 
not handle the guns, and it was 
decided to telegraph for the train. 
During the ensuing wait of an 
hour or more the Prince strolled 
into a little store to kill time. 
Seeing some Wrigley’s gum dis- 
played on the counter he pur- 
chased a package. 

“Since then,” says a writer who 
described the incident in the 
Strand Magazine, of London, “he 
has taken a great liking to the gum, 
and, particularly when playing 
polo or some other sport he often 
will be seen chewing like a full- 
blooded American.” 

Reprints from the Strand Mag- 
azine article were sent to news- 
papers, not only in England, but 
throughout British dominions in 
all parts of the world, and the 
story was used as advertising. 
The plans for the ensuing few 
months contemplate the use of the 
same incident in newspaper dis- 
play advertising. 


Another important discovery 
has been made. This is that while 
the English like the gum, the 


name, from their standpoint, is 
rather unfortunate. Gum, to the 
English mind, is synonymous with 
rubber. To them, therefore, Wrig- 
ley’s chewing gum literally means 
Wrigley’s chewing “rubber.” 

When this fact was fully 
realized, not long ago, the name 
“gum” was dropped from all the 
company’s English advertising 
and the article was referred to 
as Wrigley’s chewing “sweet.” 
For several weeks now “sweet” 
has been used instead of “gum” 
in the advertising, and the next 
shipment of gum sent from the 
Brooklyn factory to the London 
warehouse will be labeled sim- 
ilarly. Hereafter the English- 
man will be reminded in adver- 
tising that he ought to chew 
Spearmint, Doublemint, Juicy 
Fruit and P-Ks “Sweet.” 

The illustrations on the English 
packages will continue to be the 
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same as on the American, al- 
though, of course, typical English 
spelling will be followed. The 
word “flavor,” for example, will 
be spelled with a “u.” Through 
observing all these little niceties 
and changing the name—and at 
the same time hammering away 
hard with persistent advertising— 
the company expects eventually 
to have its “sweet” accepted as 
a matter of course and not as an 
alien product. 





Arrow Collar Model Sues for 
Unauthorized Use of Portrait 


A suit for damages has been filed in 
the Bronx Supreme Court, New York 
City, against Cluett, Peabody & Com- 
pany for alleged unauthorized use of a 
portrait for poverticas urposes. The 
plaintiff is Thomas Bonen, a real- 
estate broker, who BA. that he posed 


for J. C. Leyendecker for a picture 
which was used in advertising the 
“Monroe” collar. Later, according to 


the complaint, he discovered that his 
portrait was being used to advertise a 
different style of collar, which was done, 
he asserts, without his consent. 

The outcome of the case will be of 
considerable interest to advertisers who 
buy illustrations painted from models. 
The law provides that portraits of living 
persons shall not be used for advertising 
purposes without consent, and while 
written authorization is usually obtained 
as a matter of routine when models are 
photographed, the formality is not so 
frequently observed when pictures are 
drawn or painted by an artist. 





Plywood Manufacturers Balk 
at Term “Built-Up” 


Plywood manufacturers are inclined 
to reject the use of the term “Bu'lt 
up,” for use in describing furniture, 
as suggested by the National Vigilance 
Committee in connection with repre 
sentatives of the furniture industry at 
a conference held recently in Cleve 
land. These manufacturers hold that 
to substitute “built-up” would be en- 
tirely impractical at this late day, 
because the term “plywood” has been 
adopted by the Plywood Manufacturers’ 
Association as the official word to use 
in the advertising campaign which it is 
planning, and that already thousands 
of dollars have been spent by members 
of the association individually in ad 
vertising their product as plywood. 





G. G. Fox with Pittsburgh 
Printers 


G. Fox, for the last thirteen years 
with the advertising department of The 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, 
New Kensington, Pa., has been “= 


director of advertising service of 
Sutton Press, Pittsburgh. 
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As an art, it attains its 


highest form of expression in the 
work of the fashion creators who con- 
tribute regularly to Harper’s Bazar. 
These are the artists—Drian, Erté, 
Soulié, Steinmetz—from whon,, it is gen- 
erally acknowledged, the mode captures 
its finest inspirations. 
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NE of the best salesmen a manu- 
facturer can have—the only salesman 
who meets the buyer at the point of sale 
— is the label or wrapper on the product. 


Advertisers realize how a winning 
label will attract the customer’s atten- 
tion and actually invite him to buy. Desi 
is of course a vital factor. But even the 
most striking design depends for ultimate 
success on vivid, accurate, uniform repro- 
duction. The slightest variation in ink, 
sizing, stock, may ruin an otherwise suc- 
cessful run. 

Engraving, plate-making, color printing 
—all present problems of their own, 
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pa which only the most expert 


owledge can solve. 


* * 


Backen by unrivalled mechanical 
facilities, fifty years of experience, 
and the skill of a whole staff of experts, the 
Robert Gair Company offers you service 
which is unsurpassed. At our home plant 
on the Brooklyn waterfront are situated 
our laboratories, our photo-engraving and 
printing departments. We make our own 
colors, inks, and glues, and our laboratory 
tests insure uniform results and unvary- 
ing shades of color every time your label 
or wrapper is run. 





x % 


MA" of America’s best known see . 
ucts have benefited byGair labelsand 
wrappers. All the labels shown opposite 
are tried and tested successes; many are 
nationally famous. Our complete facilities 
2 for rapid large scale production make the 
Robert Gair Company the logical source 
of supply, not only for labels and wrappers 
but for all the essentials of modern package 
merchandising: Folding boxes, Lithography, 
Corrugated and Solid fibre shipping cases. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO +. PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON + BUFFALO 
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For the doubting 
Thomas 


The Council of Industrial Advancement 
has been making a survey to establish the 
value and effectiveness of employes’ maga- 
zines in the improvement of industrial 
relations. 


The ayes seem to have it, with scarcely a 
dissenting vote. 


The report commends highly the effective- 
ness of the house magazine “in accom- 
plishing unity and harmony and real, 
red-blooded human relationship between 
management and men, office and factory, 
laborer and superintendent, which must 
inevitably make for better human relations 
and the square deal in industry.” 


If you are interested in the house-organ 
subject, this is a good time to talk, and 
January a good month to start action. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building ~- Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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Rowntree’s Solution of Some 
Industrial Problems 


How One Big British Manufacturer Has Answered the Unemployment 
Question 


Based on an interview by Roy Dickinson with 


J. S. Rowntree 
President, Rowntree & Co., Ltd., York, England 


TH question of cycles in busi- 
ness, the recurring periods of 
unemployment and depression are 
coming in for more attention than 
ever before. The head of a large 
concern which spends annually 
a big sum for advertising sug- 
gested recently that more con- 
structive thought should be given 
the subject. “In the old Bible 
days,” he said, “they had a de- 
pression every seven years, and 
the ratio seems to hold good even 
now. It would appear that we 
should have made more progress 
than that in a couple of thousand 
years and more. No matter how 
well we plan our production, how 
well we sell, how consistently we 
advertise, our company is vitally 
affected every time a slump in 
business arrives. Our product is 
sold primarily to factory workers, 
so general unemployment hits us 
every time it occurs.” 

Unemployment is, of course, 
only one phase of the business 
cycle. It has been called a symp- 
tom, an effect and a cause of de- 
pression, depending entirely on the 
point of view of the writer. A 
concern which has given thought 
to the problem and has worked 
out an interesting plan to mitigate 
the loss of natural income due to 
unemployment is a British firm 
that makes an advertised brand 
of cocoa and chocolate. 

The Rowntree Cocoa & Choco- 
late Works at York, England, oc- 
cupies 222 acres and employs 
7,000 people. The head of this 
great organization, J. S. Rown- 
tree, has been in America for 
several months making a survey 
of that important element in mod- 
ern factory management, the hu- 
man side of engineering. He has 
addressed great gatherings of 


business men in all parts of the 


country east of the Mississippi, on 
the subject of industrial relations. 
He has been advisor to Premier 
Lloyd George on the many plans 
which England is putting into 
effect to help solve the unemploy- 
ment problem. There has not been 
a general strike in the Rowntree 
plant in over sixty years, and it 
has been stated that the labor turn- 
over is one per cent a year! Just 
before he left for England, I se- 
cured from Mr. Rowntree some 
of the actual plans he has worked 
out in his own industry and some 
of his ideas which he believes 
would help the international situa- 
tion in that ever-present problem 
—industrial relations. 

“This whole idea of unemploy- 
ment and the recurring cycles of 
business depression has been re- 
garded by us employers with far 
too much indifference,” said Mr. 
Rowntree, “and by the workers 
with far too much of the spirit 
of fatalism. There seems to have 
been a great reluctance on the 
part of anybody to look the facts 
in the face and come to grips with 
them, with an idea to remedy the 
recurring evil. Before I tell of 
some of the actual plans that are 
being worked out in our own plant 
at York, I may mention some of 
the many schemes suggested for 
preventing unemployment on a na- 
tional scale. 


GOVERNMENT HELP IN “LEAN YEARS” 


“First, we have the suggestion 
that the volume of unemployment 
might be lessened if the Govern- 
ment would hold up orders for 
goods and services whcn trade is 
good and place them when it was 
bad. This argument has been 
based on the theory that it would 
be possible to regulate the work 
entailing a large wage bill on such 
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things as building post-dffices, 
schools, barracks, and the like. 
This work could be held over in 
years when trade was going 
strong and booming, and given 
out when it was depressed; it 
would, of course, tend to steady 
the demand for labor. But such a 
policy would affect only a limited 
class of workers, and would not 
help among such trades as textile 
workers, coal miners, engineers 
and a great many other industries. 
It is, therefore, only a partial so- 
lution of the problem. 

“Then there is the idea of ad- 
ditional work by local govern- 
ment bodies. They, of course, 
have to fall back on plans such as 
building new roads, repairing ex- 
isting roads, laying out parks and 
reclaiming waste land and such 
building work as making new 
harbors and the like. The prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of 
these plans are that they often, 
in the form of relief, lower the 
morale of workers engaged upon 
them. 

“Regulation of the general labor 
market has also been suggested. 
The idea consists briefly in having 
the Government build up central- 
ized working reserves instead of 
having men hang about factories, 
waiting until they are wanted. 
The system of labor exchanges is 
undoubtedly sound, but they must 
be manned with well-paid and 
highly capable people, and our ex- 
perience in Great Britain would 
seem to prove that more responsi- 
bility for the local management 
exchanges should be placed upon 
employers’ associations and asso- 
ciations of workmen. 


MAN WITH TWO TRADES IS FORTU- 
NATE 


“Another method of reducing 
the volume of unemployment is 
to give men who usually have but 
one trade in industry another oc- 
cupation upon which they may 
fall back when their ordinary oc- 
cupation fails. In a _ country 
where cheap workmen’s trains en- 
able them to live in the country, 
although they work in the towns, 
this plan has been successful. 
The bricklayer of Brussels, for 
example, while he follows the 
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trade of laying bricks in the sum- 
mer, does not come into town so 
often in winter when trade is 
scarce. He finds that he can oc- 
cupy his time better then, work- 
ing on the cultivation of his own 
land, which his wife and family 
take from him during the time in 
which he is engaged in his own 
primary job, This sort of a plan, 
however, is only workable in a 
country where the transport sys- 
tem is highly efficient and ade- 
quate, being at the same time 
cheap enough to enable the work- 
men to do this with profit. My 
investigation would show _ that 
there is less unemployment at the 
present time in Belgium than in 
England, for example, and I be- 
lieve that this is due in some 
measure, at least, to the transport 
facilities which have _ enabled 
workmen to distribute their work 
as I have outlined. 

“Some of the principal meth- 
ods of preventing unemployment 
that have been suggested are 
surely worthy of careful study, 
and a great deal more imagina- 
tion on the part of employers than 
has previously been given would 
also help under the circumstances. 
There will always be a certain 
amount of unemployment, how- 
ever, even when all the schemes 
have been tried which have been 
suggested, because the volume of 
employment depends to some ex- 
tent on the harvests, which are be- 
yond human control, and a certain 
reserve of workers seems to be 
necessary to the functioning of in- 
dustry. 

“The question of unemployment 
insurance has often been consid- 
ered. Admitting that we would 
always have a certain number of 
people out of work, with a con- 
sequent lack of income, if it were 
possible, without making the cost 
prohibitive, to insure the wages 
and purchasing power of men and 
women in industry, it would u- 
doubtedly be a good idea for 
everyone. Yet no one, with hv- 
man nature as it is, would suggest 
that a worker should receive as 
much when not working as W 
working. If by some method we 
could take away the constant fear 
on the part of the workers of un- 
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‘Profits 
and Quick Action for 
Financial Advertisers in 


THE 
Minneapolis Tribune 


In the first nine months of 1921 The Tribune 
carried over 80,000 lines MORE financial adver- 
tising than any other Minneapolis newspaper. 


Offerings. through The Tribune invariably 
obtain their Northwest quota quickly. 


This is true because The Tribune has the 
reader interest, the prestige, and a circulation 
far in excess of other papers. 


BECAUSE THE GREAT MORNING TRIB- 
UNE, FIRST TO REACH BUSINESS MEN 
AND INVESTORS, IS THE ONLY MORNING 
PAPER PUBLISHED IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


Because The Morning Tribune, The Evening 
Tribune (with separate and unduplicated circu- 
lations), and The Sunday Tribune give financial 
advertisers complete coverage from the wealth- 
iest to the least moderately situated of the 
people. 


Because the readers of The Tribune believe 
in it and have confidence in both its news and 
its advertising pages. 


We will be glad to send you a_ booklet indi- 
cating the purchasing power of the Northwest. 
Write for it. 


National Advertising Representatives 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Times Building Tribune Building 
New York City Chicago 
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employment, it would undoubtedly 
meet with favor, due to a better 
morale and less chance of work- 
ing themselves out of a job by 


increased production. It is my 
idea that the benefits accruing 
from unemployment insurance 


should provide all workers with 
half of the earnings which they 
earn when working full time. In 
addition to this, it would seem that 
a married man should receive 10 
per cent of his earnings for a de- 
pendent wife and 5 per cent for 
each dependent child under six- 
teen, with a maximum of 75 per 
cent of his average earnings while 
working. 

“Let us assume that this would 
be a good plan for industry. The 
question then comes up: Who 
should pay the premium? A good 
case can be made out for placing 
the whole burden of the scheme 
upon the employer without any 
upon the laborer. Through our 
present system, the man who fur- 
nishes the capital, says in fact, to 
the worker: ‘Let us co-operate in 
an industrial enterprise—I will 
find the capital and you provide 
the labor. The first charge of our 
joint enterprise shall be the pay- 
ment to you of wages and salaries 
in accordance with the current 
scale. Then will follow’ the 
payment of all other charges 
incidental to the enterprise. After 
all these have been paid, if there 
is anything over, I will takt it 
in payment for the contribution I 
made in finding the capital.’ The 
man who furnishes the capital, 
since he takes the rislt, is justified 
today by common consent in tak- 
ing the profits. Still one of the 
great risks in industry is unem- 
ployment in periods of depression, 
so that if all the risk of this is 
borne by the worker, the man who 
furnishes the capital is not ex- 
actly fulfilling his part of the bar- 
gain. Yet it would seem far 
better that both the workers 
and owners should consider the 
plan as a result of co-operative 
effort between them. The total 


cost might be distributed some- 
what as follows: 

“Premiums of 2% per cent of 
the wage bill to be paid by em- 
which would produce 


ployers, 
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about £37,000,000 in England; and 
ld. for every 10s of their wages 
to be paid by the workers, produc- 
ing £15,000,000, and £4,500,000 a 
year to be paid by the state, which 
would also bear the cost of ad- 
ministering the scheme. 


THE ROWNTREE METHOD 


“Whether such a plan as I have 
outlined could best be adminis- 
tered by the state, or by entire 
industries or by individual fac- 
tories, is a question which has 
much room for argument. But 
individual factories need not wait 
to provide unemployment benefits 
for their own employees until 
some national plan is worked out. 
The plan adopted by our own firm 
is working out well. We, at York, 
have promised to set aside 1 per 
cent of our wage bill in addition 
to the contributions we now make 
under the national plan. We guar- 
antee to continue to set aside this 
1 per cent until the fund amounts 
to 5 per cent of the total wage 
bill. A large number of our en- 
ployees are members of the trade 
union, which, at a contribution of 
two penoe per week, provides un- 
employment benefit of 6s a week. 
Therefore, at the present time in 
England, independently of our 
scheme, the workmen get 2ls a 
week when unemployed: 135s 
from the state and 6s from the 
trade union. Our figures show 
that the premium of 1 per cent of 
our wage bill should be sufficient 
to bring these benefits up to about 
half earnings for our workers, 
plus the 10 per cent for a depend 
ent wife and the other benefits as 
enumerated above. 

“The unemployment insurance 
in our plan is administered by 
a committee appointed by the 
workers. We guarantee the pre- 
miums, but therefore do not guar- 
antee the benefits. If the plan 
were abused, the premium might 
not be enough to pay for the bene- 
fits. All of our workers, there- 
fore, have a real interest in seems 
that the plan is not abused. If 
they did, at the time of unem- 
ployment, they would find the 
funds depleted so that they would 
not receive their full benefits. 

‘Tt is interesting to note that the 
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advertising in Omaha 


The Omaha World-Herald carried over twice the national 
food advertising in one Omaha newspaper for the first ten 
months of 1921, and forty-five percent more than the other. 
Here are the figures in agate lines for the three papers: 
(compiled by the Haynes Advertising Company of Omaha) 





Total World-Herald Next Paper Third Paper 
National Foods - ~- 290,010 200,046 122,192 
Local Foods - - + 305,046 247,170 219,842 

595,056 447,216 342,034 
Also the World-Herald refused a large campaign of a 
successful national food advertiser because of medical 


claims. Even the figures which show local advertising 
demonstrate the World-Herald’s standing among 
Omaha advertisers. 





Sworn Net Circulation for November, 1921 | ae were isis 
maha is the marke 


aes ipl tae he 4 city of the richest 
ae «oS ee trade territory. The 
N. B. According to the last available audited | purchasing power of 
reports (for the year ending December 31, 1920) | the people in Omaha 
the World-Herald has 11,545 and 14,591 more | and its trade radius 
city and suburban circulation than the other | isunusual. They buy 
Omaha papers on each week day. On Sunday here, are you selling? 


it leads by 11,927 and 12,203. — 






World-Herald 


Write our service department for any informa- 
tion regarding this territory. 

O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Representatives, 
Chicago—New York—San Francisco 
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“Practical” also 
means “Up-to-Date” 
to Business Farmers 


They have no use for 1920 reading matter 
under a 1921 date line. 


Business farmers are not content with a 
human interest story of how Farmer Jones 
solved his problems last year or the year 
before. 


They want to know what conditions they 
will be up against next month or next 
season. 


One of the big farming problems of the 
future is greater production per man—what 
the railroads did for the country by opening 
up new, cheap lands, the development of 
mechanical power must do toward making 
those lands (now far from cheap) produce 
big crops at low cost. 


Where one farm family fed one city 
family in 1870, it is feeding more than two 
city families now—and may be feeding 
three non-farming families two decades 
from now. 


This means that where the American 


farmer now cultivates about 26 acres per 
capita, he must make up his mind to culti- 
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vate 28 or 30 acres a few years from now— 
and they must do better work per acre. 


The tendency is plainly shown by the fact 
that from 1910 to 1920 the average sized 
farms in the United States increased from 
138.1 acres to 148.2 acres. 


No wonder an exhaustive report, compiled for one 
. of the largest financial organizations in America, 
declares that the manufacturing of power-farming 
machinery will be “America’s next big industrial 
development.” 


For the past three years Farm and Home has recog- 
nized the significance of power farming to American 
agriculture by devoting a large part of its February 
issue to this subject. This policy will be continued 


in the “1922 Power Annual.” 


If you are interested in the market for power 
farming equipment, send for a copy of 
“Power Farming Objections and Answers”— 
actual objections of reai farmers, answered 
by men who know. 





The National Magazine of Rura! Life 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Workable Su seeubise: 3 


OLDMANN Service never wastes 
the time of a customer on im- 
practical suggestions. 


You are shown clearly and tersely why 
one thing is recommended over another. 
The why is no less important than the 


how. 


Goldmann suggestions are workable 
not merely from a printing standpoint 
but from the point of view of cost, of 
value to you, of accomplishing the 
result intended. 


The experience of nearly fifty years and the 
facilities of a thoroughly-equipped printing 
establishment are the underlying factors 
in this important part of Goldmann Service. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


Printers Since Gighteen Seventy Stx 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 4520 
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entire match industry, through co- 
operation between workers and 
owners, has adopted a plan 
somewhat like the one described. 
I have not dealt with emergency 
measures necessary to cope with 
the present situation, because 
work which is suitable in one 
country or one plant is impossible 
in another.” 

While Mr. Rowntree, therefore, 
offers no general panacea for 
unemployment he is adopting un- 
usual plans in his own industry. 
Last summer he did a thing w hich 
put a great many men to work 
and showed that he believed in 
going after business hard when 
trade was dead. To back up his 
national advertising in Great Brit- 
ain, it was decided to employ 
thousands of ex-service men to 
distribute samples from house to 
house so that all consumers in 
Great Britain, as far as possible, 
would be able to try for them- 
selves the package which had been 
advertised. Free samples of pack- 
aged cocoa were left at every 
house within prescribed areas. 
Service men were paid a certain 
amount a day; they were given 
strong canvas bags, and traveling 
expenses when required to go out- 
side of their own territory by 
railroad. When a_ housekeeper 
was not at home, the sample 
package was pushed into the letter 
box. 

It has been officially stated 
that at least one member of 
every family of the 12,000,000 
or more living in the British 
Isles drank Rowntree sample 
cocoa either for breakfast or be- 
fore going to bed for the night 
as a result of this gigantic sam- 
pling campaign. Only one pack- 
age of cocoa was allowed each 
householder. The unemployed 
men who were given this job 
worked at least eight hours a day 
for the three weeks the campaign 
lasted. Each night they reported 
in, and drew new samples as 
required. In each package a 
booklet was enclosed, show- 
ing varied and diverse uses 
for Rowntree cocoa. Policemen, 
firemen, miners, textile workers, 
the athlete and traveler—all were 
represented using a cup of Rown- 
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tree’s cocoa. Its nourishing prop- 
erties in hot weather and in 
winter, when extra fuel is re- 
quired, were also covered in the 
booklet, and an effort made thus 
to take the product out of the 
seasonal class. 

A special drive was made on 
the children by means of bright 
colored posters representing the 
“Cocoa Nibs,” a boy and girl 
drinking cocoa in all sorts of cir- 
cumstances. A series of advertise- 
ments known as the adventures of 
the “Cocoa Nibs” was run in the 
general press, so that attention 
was concentrated on cocoa at the 
same time the samples arrived in 
the homes. 

Moreover, a great many ex- 
service men who were out of 
work were used by Rowntree to 
check up on his dealer helps, The 
same men who delivered the sam- 
ples called on the local retailer, 
checked over the enamel lettering 
of his sign, fixing it up and re- 
arranging it. 

Here was a practical example 
of making work which was use- 
ful, at a time when it did the 
most good both to the concern and 
to the men who needed employ- 
ment. : 

UNSELFISH SERVICE THE MANUFAC- 
TURER’S WATCH WORD 

And yet the man who does these 
extremely practical things in his 
own business and who has proved 
that his sort of management can 
successfully build a great indus- 
try, says some things which a cer- 
tain type of manufacturer would 
label impractical or idealistic. He 
says: “We must regard all indus- 
try primarily as service. We are 
here not primarily for profit but 
to serve humanity, and the profit 
we make belongs to the whole 
community. Capital is entitled 
only to a fair return at the low- 
est rate at which it can be secured 
in the market in terms of par- 
ticular risk in the given enterprise. 
Brains are entitled to their share 
in the profits and labor its share. 
The big problem is how to share 
them. Labor, it is true, is often 
ignorant. It lacks experience. 
But we employers as a class are 
so stupid, lacking so much both 
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in common sense and in humahity, 
that I sometimes despair. Force 
and repression will never solve 
our pressing industrial problems. 
Both the church and the employer 
must wake up to the social and in- 
dustrial problems of today and 
solve them in terms of true ser- 
vice and an actual, practical appli- 
cation of the principle of the 
brotherhood of man.” 

Mr. Rowntree has five prin- 
ciples which, as he has told groups 
of employers in America, will, he 
believes, bring real industrial 
peace. 

1. The fixing of a minimum 
wage for unskilled labor, such as 
will enable a man to marry, live 
in a decent house and bring up a 
family with a reasonable margin 
for contingencies and recreation. 

2. Limitation of the weekly 
working week, at mosi, to forty- 
eight hours. He has a forty-four- 
week and leaves it to his workers 
as to how they shall divide the 
time. 

3. Compulsory and universal in- 
surance against unemployment, pre- 
miums to be paid by the workers, 
the state and the employers com- 
bined. This to remove the con- 
stant fear of unemployment from 
the worker’s mind. 

4. A voice in management by 
the workers and a greater control 
over their work as it applies to 
wages, hours and conditions. An 
improved status for the individual 
workman so that democracy as an 
institution shall not end at the 
factory gate. 

5. A large share in the product 
by labor so that increased produc- 
tion will mean increased return to 
labor as well as to capital. This 
product-sharing plan is different 
from profit sharing so often mis- 
trusted by labor. 

These policies seem far-reach- 
ing and far in the future to the 
average man. Yet Mr. Rowntree, 
by the practical application of 
such policies to his own business, 
has probably the lowest rate of 
labor turnover in the world, has 
not had a strike in sixty years, 
and has in addition a plant which 
builds men and happiness as well 
as profits. 


When a man has worked out 
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his ideals in practice so that he 
has a different solution to offer 
from force and repression for the 
industrial problems of today—his 
views are at least worth listen- 
ing to. And many big American 
business men are listening to them 
attentively. 


Conducts Inquiry 
Owners 


That it does not “cost a young for- 
tune” to keep a medium-priced motor 
car is one of the outstanding opinions 
resulting from an analysis of answers 
to inquiries sent out by the National 
Automobile Dealers Association, St. 
Louis, recently. Questionnaires were 
sent to 100 owners of cars purchased 
from different dealers. 

A number of the replies indicated that 


among Car 


cars were misrepresented in too many 
cases by salesmen. Some sales were 
lost because the salesman’s story was 


not in accord with the dealer's policies 
In purchasing a car, the owners re- 
ported, the reputation of the dealer in- 
fluenced 50 per cent in the purchase. 
In two-thirds of the cases the reputa- 
tion of the manufacturer was an in- 
fluence 

Comfort and convenience were con- 
siderations among 75 per cent, posses- 
sion of same make of car by friends a 
consideration with 40 per cent, personal 
friendship with the dealer or salesman 
a factor with 20 per cent, and trade-in 
allowance on used car with 35 per cent. 

A rather unexpected angle to the price 
situation was brought out in the answer 
to the following question: “Motor car 
prices are lower now than for many 
months. Did price reductions help you 
to decide to buy now?” Seventy-five 
per cent said price reductions had noth- 
ing to do with it. There were other 
important considerations. 


Engineering Advertisers Plan 
Milwaukee Programme 


Keith J. Evans, advertising manager 
of Jos. T. Ryerson & Son of Chicago 
and president of the Engineering Adver- 
tisers’ Association of that city, an- 
nounces that a tentative programme for 
the industrial advertising conference of 
the forthcoming A. A. C. of W. con- 
vention in Milwaukee has been pre 
pared. The Engineering Advertisers’ 
Association of Chicago and the Tech- 
nical Publicity Association of New York 
are co-operating in the conference work 
and a complete list of subjects and 
speakers soon will be announced. 


Tea Buys 
Stores 


The National Tea Company has put- 
chased sixty-seven stores in Chicago and 
suburbs from the Co-Operative Society 
of America which now is in the hands 
of a receiver. The stores will be 
operated on the National Tea Company’s 
established plan. 


National Chicago 
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How Educator 
Shoes are being sold 
throughSchool Teachers 


From the Dealer Portfolio 
of Rice & Hutchins: 


“Rice @& Hutchins will enlist the 
co-operation of school teachers in 
educating children to wear correct, 
foot-shaped shoes—Educator shoes. 
The boys and girls of to-day are the 
men and women of to-morrow. And 
by getting them interested in Educator 
Shoes early in life, we are building up 
a continuous patronage for every 
merchant selling Educator Shoes. We 
have prepared Educator advertise- 
ments, written to interest teachers and 
principals and secure their co-opera- 
tion. These advertisements will ap- 
pear all through the school year in 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans that 
is read by nearly all school teachers.” 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Chieago Office New York Office 
708-710 Republic Bldg. 110 West 34th Street 
Grorce V. RuMacE 
Eastern Representative 











C, E. GaRDNER 
Advertising Manager 


NORMAL INSIRUCTOR 
ana PRIMARY PLANS 












Great Lakes Look Askance at 
Port of New York 


DututH, Minn., Nov. 21, 
gor of Printers’ Ink: 

J. C. Condon’s article in the November 
th. issue of PRINTERS’ InK in regard 
to the New York State Barge Canal 
particularly, doubtless has been read 
with great interest by many people in 
the Northwest. 

Mr. Condon speaks of advertising the 
canal to the people of the North and 
Northwest and that beyond question it 
would be productive of a great deal of 
business. 

r. Condon doubtless has heard of 
the proposed deep waterway from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic. The State 
of New York and Gov. Miller are 
bitterly opposing this movement. Now 
comes the old proverb: “Know your 
goods before you write your copy.” It 
is futile to advertise an unsatisfactory 
article. The unsatisfactory article is 
not the canal but is intimately associated 
with it, namely, the Port of New York. 

Business men of the nation clamor 
for more export business, and 40 per 
cent of our exports go through the 
Port of New York. The antiquated 
dock facilities, the bewildering array of 
tolls for draying, lighterage, ware- 
housing, etc., stevedore strikes, freight 
embargoes, theft, breakage, etc, in fact, 
the unbelievable delays and_ excessive 
costs of exporting through New York 
have utterly discouraged many would- 
be exporters and most seriously retards 
the nation’s export business. 

It has been said that there is not a 
first-class dock in New York. If these 
things be true it would be another case 
of wasted advertising. In a broad sense 
the barge canal is inseparably associated 
with New York dock and transportation 
facilities. The Port of New York is 
really a costly tragedy to many Mid- 
west factories. There are volumes 
available to prove it. Then pray do 
not urge advertising the New York State 
Barge Canal. 


1921, 


Geo. C. O-mstTepD. 


Berlin Managers Advertise 
for Costumes 


Advertising as a means of cutting 
down the high cost of gowns and cos- 
tumes in Berlin theatrical productions 
has been adopted by some of the Ger- 
man stage managers. The following 
advertisement appeared recently in a 
number of Berlin newspapers: 

“Wanted—First-class fashion house 
which will furnish stylish gowns and 
costumes for some of the leading Berlin 
theatres. They will be freely adver 
tised on programmes and upon stage.” 

Since under a new agreement between 
actors and managers the latter have to 
bear part of the expense of the actors’ 
costumes, the managers are trying by 
every means to reduce their cost to a 
minimum. A large number of Berlin 
fashion houses, it is reported, have been 
willing to exchange gowns in return for 
being advertised on the stage, although 
the leaders have not gone into the 
plan. 
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How Swift Advertises to 
Stockholders 


Swift & Company have for many 
years held to the belief that a stock. 
holder should have more than a pe- 
cuniary interest in the company with 
which he has invested. To get this 
across to investors the company sends 
out frequent messages which are con- 
stant reminders that stockholders are 
expected to do their share to make the 
company a success. From time to time 
new products or lists of nationally 
advertised products, are brought to their 
attention. No dividend check is allowed 
to go out without a reminder of some 
product which helps to secure that divi 
dend. When it is realized there are 
45,000 Swift shareholders, it will be 
seen this field is no mean market in 
itself. 

Every Christmas this advertising to 
investors takes the form of a special 
gift assortment of toilet soap. To make 
the gift exceptionally attractive the as- 
sortment is packed in a container which 
can be put to numerous uses after its 
original contents are disposed of. 

In 1920 the box was of leather and 


could be used as a handkerchief and 
glove holder. This year the container 
is of heavy, enameled seamless steel, 


oqtvoes with a lock. Its corners and 
edges are rounded and posts are raised 
on the bottom to prevent injury to the 
surface upon which it rests. A strong 
brass handle adds both to its utility 
and attractiveness. It makes a good 
storage place for little household 
treasures, and, incidentally, of course, 
is a constant reminder of the company 
The contents of the box were selected 
to include a soap for every toilet use 
The retail price of the assorted soaps 
and container would be $6.30. Stock- 
holders get the complete outfit for three 
dollars, 


“Electrical Review’ Purchased 
by McGraw-Hill Co. 


The McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., has pur- 
chased the Electrical Review and will 
continue to publish it, beginning Jan- 
uary, 1922, in Chicago, but as a monthly 
magazine under the title, Electrical 
Review and Industrial Engineer. It 
will form an extension of the work of 
Electrical World, another McGraw-Hill 
publication. 

The Electrical Review and Industrial 
Engineer will be devoted to the prob- 
lems of electrical operation and main- 
tenance in mills and factories. 

Electrical World weekly will continue 
to be devoted to the problems of execu 
tives and electrical engineers responsible 
for the administration of policies, for 
eng zinee ring developments and for prac 
tices in all branches of the electrical 
industry. 


New Account for Sackheim 

& Scherman 

Sackheim & Scherman, 

have secured the account of the Na 
tional Hair Goods Company, Inc., New 
York. National magazines will be used 


New York, 
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( Detroit’s New Central Police Station ) 


One and a Half 
Million Dollars 


ETROIT is providing work for thousands 

through its huge civic undertakings- 

the new million-and-a-half-dollar Central 
Police Station being part of the program. 


Detroit is also providing a huge measure of 
business to those who are alert enough to tap 
Detroit’s buying resources—a thing that can be 
done only through Free Press columns. 


The Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised by Its Achievements” 


Foreign Representatives 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Ine. 


New York Chicago Detroit Portland, Ore. 
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Poor Printing Paper and 






the Easy Billiard Shot 


ILLIARD EXPERTS 

maintain that there is 
no such thing as an easy 
billiard shot where a long 
run is desired. So far as 
printing is concerned, there 
is no such thing as poor 
printing paper except paper 
which runs unevenly and 
is subject to vexatious varia- 
tions on the press. 


It may be hard for any- 
body but a printer to be- 
lieve, but paper that. is 
uniformly hard to print is 
easier to handle on the 
press than paper that varies 
with every ream. 


A machine-fnish paper 
is one that is not intended 
for the printing of fine- 
screen engravings, art 
subjects, or process 
color work. Not having 
a special finish, it is not 
high-priced. 





Wearren’s 


MacuinE Book is a machine- 
finish paper. But its difference 
from any of the other Warren 
Standard Printing Papers is not 
a difference of quality and goud- 


CUMBERLAND 


ness. Rather are they different 
because each paper is made to 
do a certain definite kind of 
work as well as it can be done. 


S. D, Warren Company, Boston, Mass. 
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NEWARK, N. J. 
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HIS bond paper is well 
adapted to letterhead print- 


ing. The processes of 
lithography, letterpress printing, 
engraving, embossing and photo- 
gravure can be employed with 
confidence that they will yield 
commendable results on Brook- 
dale Linen Bond. 


We have compiled twenty-four 
letterhead specimens showing 
these various printing processes 
on Brookdale Linen Bond and en- 
closed them in a portfolio that 
will be sent on request to printers 
and buyers of printing. 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
32-36 Bleecker Street, New York, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BROOKDALE LINEN BOND 
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Developing a Fad Takes a Manu- 
facturer Out of “Obscurity” 


A Public Whim Stretches an Inelastic Market and Gives a Long- 
Established Company Its Advertising Opportunity 


By E. B. Weiss 


VEN though the Ludlow Mfg. 

Associates, Boston, Mass., are 
one of the leaders in a big industry, 
it is just possible that comparative- 
ly few readers of Printers’ INK 
have heard of them. Advertising 
a self-starting fad into a perma- 
nent business adjunct, however, is 
going to change all that. Perhaps 
the name Ludlow will some day 
be listed in that honorable roll of 
“household by-words.” At any 
rate the following account of how 
one manufacturer is stretching an 
inelastic market may give an idea 
or two to those executives who 
find increased sales in their lines 
to come slow and hard, due to an 
apparent reaching of the _ in- 
dustry’s saturation point. 

The Ludlow Mfg. Associates 
manufacture jute twine. They 
supply the United States Post 
Office with packing twine. Rug 
manufacturers are also large con- 
sumers. To these the company 
sells direct. Otherwise distribu- 
tion is through jobbers who call, 
in the main, on the stationery 
trade. No effort has ever been 
made to force use of the Ludlow 
name. Consequently unbranded 
lines are the rule rather than the 
exception. 

Through these methods the 
company built an immense busi- 
ness. But as far as the ultimate 
consumer was concerned Ludlow 
was a nonentity. Even retailers 
were largely unacquainted with 
the firm. Naturally all this meant 
a business that could grow only 


in exact ratio to the jobber’s 
initiative. 

The condition was aggravated 
by the unvarying demand for 


packing twine. The total amount 
consumed annually could be esti- 
almost 


mated in advance with 
uncanny accuracy. True enough, 
Ludlow was getting its share 


of business in open competition. 


/s 
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But like Oliver Twist it wanted 
more. 

Then; one day, a quantity of 
ordinary jute twine was dyed 
several different colors. It was 
done merely as an_ experi- 
ment. No serious object was 
in mind. The colored twine was 
sold to a few jobbers cover- 
ing, among other cities, Spring- 
field and Worcester, Mass. After 
the orders were filled no further 
attention was given the idea. 

For that reason when orders 
began rolling in from Springfield 
and Worcester calling for im- 
mediate deliveries of colored twine 
there was considerable scratching 
of heads at the Ludlow factory. 
What was the big idea? More 
dyed twine was made. A short 
time later additional calls for the 
same item reach the factory. 
Jobbers wanted to know if they 
could not obtain a wider variety 
of colors. Evidently Springfield 
and Worcester residents had 
something up their sleeves. 


DISCOVERY OF A NEW FAD 


A company official went to in- 
vestigate. The information he 
uncovered sent him hot-footing 
back to the factory. Women were 
crocheting shopping bags, small 
carpets, bedroom slippers, and 
similar odds and ends with the 
colored twine. A fad had been 
started. 

An advertising agency was con- 
sulted. Conferences were held. 
And, in the meantime, Springfield 
and Worcester continued to make 
urgent calls for colored twine. 

Of course it did not take ex- 
traordinary acumen to recognize 
the opportunity offered. Here was 
the long-waited chance to get the 
Ludlow name before the general 
public. Here was the opening to 
new markets which would inject 
pep into demand. 








Colored twine became the main 
topic of conversation. The fac- 
tory was put into quantity produc- 
tion. Balls of crochet twine were 
made up with a trade name band 
around them. Thirty different 
colors and shades were selected. 
A slightly different finish was 
given the twine to make it better 
suited for crocheting purposes. 






The Gift You 
Make Yourself 
is the One She Will Cherish 


IERPLEXED? Don't know what 

to give Aunt Helen for Christmas? 
Here is the answer to your problem 
Crochet her a pretty handbag with 
Ludlow Crochet Twine. She will love 
its beauty—and will find it so useful. 
Ludiow Crochet Twine is the new- 
est needlecraft sensation. Everywhere 
‘women are using it to crochet many 
os articles such as hand bags, 


“aan your Christmas gifts today. 
Complete directions for making gifts 
upon request at your dealers. 

Ludlow Crochet Twine on sale at de- 
partment, notion, and stationery stores. 


Ludlow 


Crochet Twine 


* In 30 Beautiful and Artistic Colors 


MADE BY LUDLOW MPO ASSOCIATES, BOSTON. MASS. 





ONE OF THE INTRODUCTORY ADVERTISE- 
MENTS, TO CASH IN ON PRE-CHRISTMAS 
TRADE 


Everything was hustle and bustle 
because the company wanted to 
get in on the Christmas rush of 
buying. 

Next came distribution. Two 
salesmen who previously called on 
jobbers alone were sent on a trip 
throughout the greater part of 
the country. They were instructed 
to place Ludlow Crochet Twine in 
two or three of the leading de- 
partment stores in each of the 
cities they visited. Orders were 
to be sent to the factory each day 
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as they were secured. These were 
shipped out by express as soon as 
they were received, factory pro- 
duction permitting. 

Jobbers were credited with all 
business obtained by the salesmen, 
This was sufficient to get them out 
after business with a vim. Twine 
jobbers do not ordinarily call on 
department or notion stores. The 
greater part of their customers 
consists of stationery dealers, 
Still, the opportunity for new 
business was so obvious they were 
willing to disregard precedent. 

The same applied to the job- 
bers’ salesmen. The element of 
novelty—that “something new’— 
has a strong appeal. Jobbers’ 
salesmen are no exception. They 
got back of it with a will. 

Nor did the wholesalers, with 
possibly one or two exceptions, 
oppose the plan of doing away 
with private brands. The few 
who did not take to the idea are 
expected to fall in line in the 
course of time. As long as this 
sort of co-operation continues 
Ludlow probably will refrain 
from going to the dry goods job- 
bers who would ordinarily be re- 
garded as the logical distributors 
of the crochet twine. Undoubt- 
edly, though, as distribution be- 
comes more intensive, it will be 
necessary to add them. No dif- 
ficulty is expected in this direction 
inasmuch as dry goods whole- 
salers have already voluntarily 
expressed interest in the line. 

Just how a fad spreads has 
always been a mystery. While the 
two salesmen previously referred 
to were on the road no advertising 
of any sort had been done. 
Nevertheless the art needlecraft 
buyers in the department stores 
they visited said that they had re- 
ceived calls for the twine. Natu- 
rally that made the selling all the 
easier. In less than a month the 
two salesmen obtained orders 
from leading department stores in 
more than twenty-five big cities. 

As distribution was secured a 
little pfoblem bobbed up. Buyers 
began asking for samples of 
things made from Ludlow Crochet 
Twine. They were wanted for 
display and instruction purposes. 
Only a limited number were on 
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OVER 1200,.000 READERS 














> 


Cover 27 Leading Cities of | 

Wealthy New England | 

with the Boston Sunday 
Advertiser 








| 
| 
Plan now to place the Boston Sunday Advertiser 
| first on your lists for Sunday advertising in 
New England. 


The Boston Sunday Advertiser enables adver- 
tisers to cover the twenty-seven strategic mer- 
chandising points—main distributing centers of 
New England—at the same time and at one cost. 


Furthermore, the Boston Sunday Advertiser 
influences buyers in at least five hundred and 
| seventy-five other communities that are tribu- 
tary to these twenty-seven pivotal points— 
creates intensive consumer demand, ensures 
thorough distribution and secures dealer co- 


operation in this wealthy territory. 




















| Sell it to Boston and New England through the 


BOSTON SUNDAY ADVERTISER 


New England’s Greatest Sunday Newspaper 
82 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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hand at the factory. These had 
been purchased from time to time 
from women who brought or sent 
their work in of their own accord. 
They were sold at cost price to 
store buyers. 

But this supply was not suf- 
ficient to meet the insistent de- 
mand for samples. A number of 
girls at the factory were put to 
work turning them out. Even 
then, although no samples were 
distributed gratis, the company 
could not keep pace with the 
requests. 

An ingenious. solution was 
found. The company got in 
touch with local Ladies’ Aid 
Societies and similar organiza- 
tions and told them there would 
be a ready market for anything 
they might make of Ludlow 
Crochet Twine. Naturally an 
offer of this sort was extremely 
welcome and samples in sufficient 
quantities for all requirements 
were soon forthcoming. 

With the twine coming into 
more general use the company 
was constantly learning of new 
things being made from it. When- 
ever possible these were pur- 
chased or duplicates made. For 
example a company official passing 
a Boston department store saw, 
in the window, dolls made from 
Ludlow Crochet Twine. He im- 
mediately went inside, bought one, 
got in touch with a _ crochet 
teacher and designer and had her 
improve on it. Duplicates of the 
doll she designed are now being 
made as rapidly as possible and 
the company is sending them as 
gifts to department store buyers. 

It is less than two months ago 
that the two salesmen started on 
their trip. In that short time dis- 
tribution in the leading cities has 
been obtained, labels printed, ad- 
vertising copy prepared and the 
hundred and one other details 
tended to. Up to the present time, 
the main difficulty exists in 
catching up with the demand. 

Newspaper advertising is being 
used in those cities that are 
supplied with the twine. The copy 
will appear twice each week con- 
tinuing up to Christmas. Dailies 
in twenty-five cities are to carry 
the copy. 
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One point the company is 
anxious to be certain about is that 
no advertising will be run until 
the stores in the city where it 
appears have received their ship- 
ments, Accordingly a letter ac- 
companies each set of proofs 
addressed to the newspaper adver- 
tising manager asking that he get 
in touch with the local jobber and 
dealers and insert copy only when 
advised that they have the twine 
in stock. This, the advertising 
managers are doing gladly. 

Since a favored Christmas gift 
is an article hand-made by the 
sender the Ludlow advertising 
logically stresses the numerous 
things that can be made with 
the crochet twine. “Delight Sister 
with This Beautiful Bag for 
Christmas,” is the lead-off for one 
piece of copy. 

A booklet is now being printed 
entitled: “How to Make New 
Bags, Slippers, Hats, and Lots of 
Other Pretty Things with Lud- 
low Crochet Twine.”  Jobbers 
will receive a certain number of 
these with every order of a stated 
size. They, in turn, will follow a 
similar plan in distributing the 
booklets among dealers. Should 
retailers desire additional copies 
they may be purchased at ten cents 
each. The price is printed on 
every booklet and the retailer may 
sell them for a dime if he so 
desires. 

INTENSIVE PRE-CHRISTMAS 
CAMPAIGN 


As the campaign now stands it 
entails the expenditure of about 
$35,000 during the few weeks re- 
maining before Christmas.” There 
is every probability, however, that 
this amount will be increased 
very shortly. In fact the appro- 
priation would be a great deal 
larger were it not that the 
company has to go slow due to an 
inability to turn out the twine 
rapidly enough. Other cities will 
be added as distribution is secured 
and increased production attained 
until the entire country is covered. 

After the Christmas season is 
over the copy will be prepared 
with the idea in mind of making 
the fad a permanent affair. It 
is planned to accomplish this 
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Height of Efficiency 


Some of the shrewdest and 
most successful national ad- 


vertisers use THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL because 
they appreciate the extra value 


of an ALL-THE-FAMILY 


magazine. 


Its fiction, its departments and 
its features are edited with the 


ALL-THE-FAMILY interest 


in mind. 


To appeal directly to the pur- 
chasing agent of the family 
and at the same time influence 
all the other consumers in that 
family is the height of adver- 
tising efficiency. 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 








For 36 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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Advertising Agencies 
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How THE IRON AGE can help 
you get results for your clients is 
suggested by several well-known 
agents themselves. 


Chas. L. Benjamin says: 
“I consider The Iron Age the one best 
buy in the technical field—and the volume 
of advertising you carry seems to indi- 
cate that a good many other advertisers 
coincide in this opinion.” 


R. R. Shuman advises: 

“As to traceable results from display ad- 
vertising in Iron Age. We make it a 
practice to key our advertising in all trade 
journals for all clients who are willing to 
go to the trouble of keeping track of the 
results ; and in every case Iron Age stands 
high, and in most cases at the very top of 
the list. 


“One would think sometimes in looking 
at that big, thick book that his advertise- 
ment would be lost; but your method of 
classifying advertising in groups has al- 
most reduced Iron Age to the convenience 
of an encyclopedia; and, of course, the 
more complete an encyclopedia is the 
more frequent it is referred to by people 
who are looking for information.” 
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Want Results 








Ray D. Lillibridge writes: 
“ |. . we use it for all of our clients—at 
least for all of our clients who can use it 
consistently. As you know, this has been 
true for many years—nearly twenty 
years.” 

Here’s what Russell T. Gray says: 
“For reaching the general industrial field 
for such equipment as that manufactured 
by (a prominent factory equipment con- 
cern), I don’t know of a better bet than 
The Iron Age.” 


W. R. McLain, President of McLain- 

Haddin-Simpers Company, says: 
“The Iron Age is indexed in our files un- 
der the head of ‘General,’ which means that 
it comes up for consideration on every 
campaign we prepare, and this is the way 
I think it ought to be indexed in every 
agency.” 


It will pay you to investigate, if you have 
any clients whose products or services can 
be used in The Iron Age field—the ma- 
chinery, automotive, railroad, farm imple- 
ment, foundry, iron and steel, and other 
industries producing or con- 
suming iron and _ steel, 
metals and metal-working 
machinery. 


THE IRON AGE 


Established 1855 
239 W. 39th St., New York City 
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through featuring, in the copy, 
practical things that one can make 
with the twine rather than fancy 
notions of little utility. For ex- 
ample, it is an extremely simple 
matter to weave a small rug or 
carpet with Ludlow Crochet 
Twine. The “handy woman 
around the house” is going to be 
reached through copy that will 
appeal both to her sense of econ- 
omy and desire to make something 
for the home. It has been proved 
on numerous occasions that adver- 
tising can extend the life of a fad. 
Whether printers’ ink can turn a 
public whim into a general custom 
of years’ duration remains to be 
seen. That is just one of the 
reasons why the Ludlow campaign 
is well worth watching. 
Incidentally, the company has 
just started a test campaign in the 
New York newspapers on its 
packing twine. An unusual pack- 
age has been designed for home 
purposes. It has a loop at the 
top so that the container, with the 
ball of twine inside, may be hung 
on a hook. The twine slips 
through an eyelet opening on one 
side of the package. Of course 
there is the habit of keeping odd 
bits of twine in a drawer which 
the campaign must buck. If there 
is one thing most everybody 
economizes on it is wrapping cord. 
The twine on each bundle received 
in a household is carefully pre- 


served. Whether the absence of 
fuss, bother, tangles and knots 
offered in the Ludlow Twine 


package will be sufficiently strong 
to overcome this habit is some- 
thing this test campaign is de- 
signed to discover. At any rate, 
the Ludlow Mfg. Associates are 
engaged in a determined effort, in 
fact two efforts if we include the 
packing twine test campaign, to 
broaden a limited market and 
emerge from the darkness of ob- 
scurity. Both efforts and both 
ultimate purposes are depending 
on liberal advertising for a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 


E. J. Schwarz has joined the contract 
and production department of the Char- 
awed Advertising Corporation, New 
York. Mr. Schwarz has been with the 
Wales Advertising Company, New York. 
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President’s Message Opens 
Rotary Campaign 


The joint prosperity campaign 
Rotary Clubs of the United ey & 
the Poster Advertising Association, 
which has been outlined in Printers’ 
Ink, opened last week with the appear- 
ance on billboards in 6,000 cities in the 
United States and Canada of a brief 
message signed by President Harding. 
The President’s words, printed in black 
on 24-sheet posters, were: 

“This people of Washington and 
Lincoln are conquering the difficult 
problems of today, no less worthily, and 
with the faith and confidence which they 
have bequeathed to us. We are sure 
to find the ways to restored prosperity 
and our meed of happiness.” 

Other brief messages, designed to 
hasten prosperity and the return of 
normal times, signed by members of the 
Senate, the Cabinet and other prominent 
men, will be posted. The campaign will 
continue until the end of February. 


Agency Association Proposed 
in Pacific Northwest 


_A committee consisting of H. C. 
Sieck, vice-president of the Botsford- 
Constantine Company, Seattle and Port- 
land; John Condon, Condon Advertising 
Agency, Tacoma; George E. Hall, Hall 
& Emory Agency, Inc., Portland and 
Raymond P. Kelly, Syverson-Kelly 
Advertising Agency, Spokane, is in 
charge of a proposed organization of 
an agency association in the Pacific 
Northwest, to be known as fhe Pacific 
Northwest Advertising Agency Associa- 
tion. The inception of the plans for 
the proposed association came from a 
suggestion of Mr. Sieck, made at the 
Agency Department of the Pacific Coast 
Advertising Club Association at the 
Tacoma convention held in July of this 
year. 

It is expected that the first meeting 
of the association will be held in Seattle 
in January, 1922. 


New Accounts for Redfield, 
Fisher & Wallace 


Redfield, Fisher & Wallace, New York. 
advertising agency, have been appointed 
to handle the accounts of the Beaver 
Machine & Tool Company of Newark, 
N. J., manufacturer of Beaver electrical 
switches; Madame Helena Rubinstein, 
beauty specialist and manufacturer of 
Valaze; the F. A. Beach Company, Inc., 
of New York, selling agents for the 
Gay-Gambol Collapsible Hat Bag, and 
for the Kanak Company, Inc., manu- 
facturer of an ice box deodorant. 





A New Soap Advertiser 


The Bluebird Company of Clinton, 
Ia., soap manufacturer, is planning @ 
newspaper advertising campaign in 
behalf of its product. The account re- 
cently has been secured by McCutcheon- 
Gerson Service, Chicago advertising 
agency. 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advert wS2RG 
381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 
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If you want to know about our work, watch 
the advertising of the following products: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 
INTERWOVEN SOCKS 
GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 

BARRETT EVERLASTIC ROOFINGS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
JACK-O’-LEATHER SUITS 
TERRA COTTA 
TARVIA 
IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
WALLACE SILVER 
CARBOSOTA 
NEW-SKIN 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. 
(ART NEEDLEWORK PRODUCTS) 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
BARRETT SPECIFICATION ROOFS 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 
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the Moment 
of Sales Decision 


When the customer surveys the dealer's 
shelf, deciding which brand to buy- 

that’s the time the appearance of the 
package either makes or loses the sale. 


The Canister wins at the moment of 
sales decision. It gives maximum dis- 
play value at a big saving in cost. 

It is the ideal container for all dry prod- 
ucts — coffee, teas, foods, spices, clean- 
ing powders, chemicals. 

The waterproof fiber body, the grease- 
proof parchment lining, and the metal 
ends, keep the contents in perfect con- 
dition. 

We make Canisters in all shapes and 
sizes. May we send you samples and 
estimates? 


THE CANISTER CoO. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
17 Battery Place New York, N. Y. 


Factory: Phillipsbure, New Jersey 
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Reaching 
an Industry 
that is 
Buying 
Today 


An Omaha Agency writes— 
“A keyed advertisement in the National 
Petroleum News recently obtained more in- 
quiries than a total of the inquiries received 
from four other petroleum journals carrying 
the same copy.” 


Later in their letter Bloodhart-Soat 
Co. add: “It seems only just that 
conscientious advertising endeavors 
plus real, meaty news columns 
should produce an answer—suc- 
cessful advertising.” 


In these two sentences you have an 
accurate analysis of cause and effect. 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 
NEWS 


812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 
District Offices: 


TULSA, OKLA, CHICAGO NEW YORK 
408 Cosden Bldg. 432 Conway Bldg. 50 E. 42nd Street 


HOUSTON, TEXAS, 303 Lumbermans Bank Bldg. 
Members A. B.C. and A.B. P. 
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Ripe Olive Folks Stage Big 
Come-Back 


Trade Work Being Spent in Preparation for 
Consumer Advertising 


Ten Solid Months of 


By Martin Hastings, Jr. 


BOUT as lear an example o! 
































bill of fare without any tremors 


4 the need for dealer education lhe association wisely determined, 
» back up consumer advertising however, before taking this story 
as vou ever saw, is furnished us to the consumer, that it would be 
he experience of the California necessary first to restore the con 
O Growers Association. For fidence of retail and wholesale 
ime now, the ripe olive merchants in the purity of ripe 
es s been down on it olives. It was reasoned that all 
The few cases of bot the consumer advertising in the 
tributed to eating ripe world wouldn’t do any good if 
vccurred in three or — retailers were too scared to push 
places in the United States, the product. 
oo oo a oe DEALERS WILL BE TOLD THAT OLIVES 
ible public light that the dis 
: oe ARE SAFI 
iputing trade nas practically 
vithdrawn its support from it. \ccordingly, the California 
Re lers, afr » sell ripe olives, Olive Association has entered up- 
take } off their shelves on an intensive, nation-wide, edu 
put the of sight. cational campaign to reach the 
The association had _ directed wholesale and retail grocers of 
! efi ve advertising at the the United States with the facts 
Sumer, partialiv as a means of concerning the new process now 
ounteracting these scares, but just used in preparing ripe olives. The 
s this advertising was beginning purpose of the drive is to let the 
to get in its rk, another botulli- trade know that these olives, as 
s death occurred in Pennsyl- now prepared, are an entirely safe 
d, ev, went the ad- and wholesome food and _ that 
and its results People these facts are attested by the 
stopped buying The trade lost California State Board of Health 
confidence in ripe olives and the and many eminent scientists, who 
industry has been sick with perni for nearly two years have been 
US anemia ever since looking into the cause of the 
In the mez though, the deaths from botulinus poisoning 
association has not been idle. It which have occurred on several 
determined, once and for all, to occasions. 
get rid of the botulinus suspicion. The primary purpose of the 
It took steps to see that ripe campaign is to remove the fear 
olives were henceforth packed so which has caused the grocery 
as to rout the poison bug from the trade of the United States to 
product. Fully 95 per cent of the cease to stock ripe olives, and 
ack had been put up so as to be where the goods are on hand, to 
erfectly safe and entirely whole- keep them under the counters, 





ome All the trouble was caused rather than run the chance of sell- 
by less than 5 per cent of the ing them in the face of the un- 
pack. The problem, then, was to  faverable publicity which the ripe 
get that outside five per cent olive business has been receiving. 
vithin the safety zone. The association realizes that until 

Having accomplished this, the it again enlists the confidence and 
gical thing was to tell the people active support of the wholesale 
f the country that ripe olives and retail dealers of the country, 


were now free from suspicion and 
Nat they could be restored to the 


it will be laboring under an almost 
impossible handicap in trying to 
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sel] its product. The association 
is very confident, however, that 
this new drive will remove this 
lack of confidence and once more 
win the support of the distributing 
trade. 

This new campaign was formu- 
lated somewhat as follows: Meet- 
ings of the sales managers of all 
the packing members in the asso- 
ciation were held in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. The ad- 
vertising representatives of the 
association were present at these 
gatherings and all facts were 
brought out relating to the sales 
methods, distribution of goods, 
obstacles found in merchandising 
ripe olives and all other pertinent 
facts relating to the business. 
These meetings crystallized the 
best thought of the olive packers 


and brought out suggestions 
which are now forming the 
groundwork for the campaign 


which is under way. The next 
step in the plan was to ascertain 
the extent of the stock of ripe 
olives then in the hands of the 
packers. The figures thus sup- 
plied showed a very large carry- 
over of olives from the previous 
season. 

After this, a conference was 
held with the scientists and the 
California State Board of Health 
which had _ been investigating 
botulinus. These _investiggtors 
assured the association that ripe 
olives, as now packed, under the 
State Pa nt are wholesome 
and that botulinus need not be 
feared. Accordingly, every can 
and bottle of ripe olives packed 
by the members of the association 
will hereafter carry this seal of 
purity attached to the packer’s 
label: “Certified that these olives 
were packed by a member of the 
California Olive Association 
under the regulations of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Health at a 


temperature insuring absolute 
wholesomeness.” 
Advertisments describing the 


precautions now being taken to 
render ripe olives safe will appear 
in wholesale and retail grocery 
business papers throughout the 
United States. It is planned to 
continue this advertising over a 
period of ten months, from No- 
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vember, 1921 to September, 1922. 
This business-paper drive will be 
supplemented with letters sent 
directly to the wholesale and re- 
tail grocers from the office of the 
association. In addition, a trade 
broadside will be sent each dealer 
and this will contain full informa- 
tion regarding ripe olives, the 
canning methods used in their 
preparation and other suggestions 
of a practical nature that will 
give the merchant sufficient 
knowledge to properly direct the 
sale of the goods to the consumer, 
An effort will be made to locate 
the leading grocers throughout 
the United States who are making 
the best attempt to co-operate 
with the association. To such 
dealers, the association will supply 
window display material. 


PERSONAL CALLS IN THE FIELD 


In common with the policy 
previously followed by other agri- 
cultural associations such as the 
California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, the Associated Raisin 
Growers, the Cranberry Exchange, 
and several others, a_ personal 
representative will be sent out to 
call on the trade, wholesalers’ and 
retailers’ associations, boards of 
health, hotel stewards, clubs and 
various others whose co-operation 
it is desired to win in building up 
the demand for the association’s 
product. Flavel Shurtleff has 
been selected for this job. Mr 
Shurtleff owns an olive grove and 
for several years has been the 


manager of a large chain-store 
organization in Los Angeles. 
A list of leading physicians, 


home economics departments ot 
schools, colleges, cookery schools, 
hotel stewards, the purchasing 
departments of railroad and 
steamship lines, and other indi- 
viduals and organizations whose 
influence on the public in the 
matter of food is recognized, has 
been prepared and the association 
will send letters and other liter- 
ature to this list. While the 
association is conducting this ad- 
vertising campaign to the trade, 
supplemental work will be carried 
on with brokerage connections 
and with the sales organizations 
of the various packer members. 
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Doing something nobody 
else can do, or doing it 
better, or doing it for less, 
or doing something any- 
body else can do, but 
doing it with love in your 
heart — any one of these 
spells business success. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Another “Business Bromide” from Bundscho’s little booklet, 
which his friends thought ought to have a wider publication. 
He'll be glad to send one—free, of course —if you write in for it. 


S 
J. M@. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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rhese salesmen will be asked to 











use their influence to get grocers 
to put their olives out where the 
people Cal see them and to do 
what they « let the consumer 
know that ripe olives are back 
once again 

It is estimated that the cost of 
this trade drive will approximate 
$26,500. The funds to meet this 
have been derived from assess 
ments on wers and packers 
levied dur the season of 1920 
and 1921. The association is sup 
plementing this fund by soliciting 
ontributions for the work from 








having non-bearing acre 
age or who did not sell their fruit 


through the association last sea 


growers 


son, 

As already intimated, the pur 
pos of this trade effort is to pave 
the way for the very much larger 
consumer drive through news 
papers and magazines, to start 
some time nex! 
by this time thx 
n the trade will 
the apathetic situation now exist 
ing. The ass reasons by 
that time the will onc 
more have c in rip 
olives and that they will be in a 
position to back up the consumer 


campaign. 











Appointment for Blake D. 
Applewhite 
Blake D. Applewhite ha 


sit and s < 





idver rN 

Atlantic ( emi Ss 

nington, N. C., 

deal n toile isites 
mn sa ature 





Moco Company Appoints 
Agency 
Tie Wace Commen: 
maker of the “Monkey 
Patch for automobile tires, 
tories at Oklahor ( 
Mt. Vernon, IIl., has pl 
tising account with the G 


tising Co., of St. I s 








Shoe Account for Boston 
Agency 

The O’Connell-Ingalls Advertising 
Agency, Boston, has been appointed to 
handle the advertising of the Engel 
Shoe Company. of rett. Mass 

Horace S. G. Murnane has joined the 
production staff of the O’Connell-Ingalls 
agency. 
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Chartered Agency Becomes 
Hewitt, Gannen & Co. 


I Charter \dvertising 











New Accessory Advertised to 


Motor Trade 
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Sunray Account for Philadel- 
phia Agency 
Che Hall & Par \dvertising Ager 





Elected Vice-President ot 
Pacific Coast Agency 
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“Tumber” Moved to Chicago 





Lumber, whi as been published 
in St. Louis, wed its general 
office and headquarters +t Chicag 


The dealers’ edition will hereafter be 
called the National Lumber Merchant 


John R. Watts has resigned es busi 
ness manager of The Christian Science 


Monitor, Boston 
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Preferred Positions 


Nearly All Gone 


Out of 72 Special Positions 45 already taken for 1922 
—45 days before first issue is out. 
HERE will be only 72 preferred positions in 
the twelve issues of THE PROGRESSIVE 
(GROCER in 1922—three covers, center spread 
first-page facing reading and first-page following 
reading in each issue. 

Today, December 1, 45 of these 72 preferred 
positions are already taken. This leaves only 27 
special positions available for all of 1922. Yet the 
first number will not be out for 45 days. 

Plenty of black and white and inside color pages. 
Sut cover positions are going to be scarce. 

\nd the reason is ths—THE PROGRESSIVE 
GROCER offers the first opportunity of reaching 
the 50,000 best retail grocers and jobbers through 
me publication at low cost. 


The PROGRESSIVE GROCER 


The Butterick Publishing Company, Trade Division 
Butterick Building, New York 





GUARANTEED CIRCULATION COPIES MONTHLY 





50,000 
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ou cant find Deep 
Facts by looking « 


Superficial information is not the kind of 
information on which to build a successful 
advertising campaign. 









You must go below the surface. 


You can’t locate buried treasure on the crest 
of the waves. 


You can’t get rock-bottom facts without 
diving for them. 


In A. B. C. reports there is a wealth of in- 
formation on which can be based successful 
advertising campaigns. 

But these reports must be studied—explored. 
Surface indications alone will not suffice. 


This applies not merely to the national 
advertiser who uses a large list of national 
mediums. 


It applies also to the advertiser who uses 
only the columns of his local newspapers. 


Study all the facts. Dive for the under- 
the-surface indications which lead to 


success in advertising expenditures. ; | = 
Let A. B. C. reports be your _ =, 


faithful guide. 
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Evidence of Big Buying Power 


In Rural Canada 


Census returns from the urban communities ot Canada show 
that in 1921 only 27 per cent of the population live in 55 cities 
of 10,000 or over. 


Filling in the gaps between the urban centres are more than 
20,000 towns and 750,000 farms, forming a continuous chain from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Here is by far the richest market i 

Atiantic to the Facihie. ere is by tar the richest market in 
this thriving country—not only for farm equipment but for iden 
tically the same goods that are being overso/d in the cities. 


For example, a recent census of subscribers to the Family Herald 
and Weekly Star reveals some startling figures. More than 25,000 
subscribers are in the market for automobiles, 29,500 tor modern 
bathtubs, 12,000 for electric irons, 12,200 for alarm clocks, 
17,900 for kitchen cabinets, 12,600 for pianos, 9,300 tor refrigera- 
tors, 7,750 for vacuum cleaners, 6,200 for typewriters, 12,200 tor 
power washing machines. 


Manufacturers who are interested in the Canadian rural market 
are invited to consult the Family Herald and Weekly Star as to 
the sales possibilities of their products in each of the nine provinces. 
Exclusive information covering the market and advertising media 
is instantly available. 


Family Hernld and Geekly Star. 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 
Montreal Canada 
Established 187 
BRANCH OFFICES 


_ 


w York Cit l a 


DAN A. CARROLL, Representative ). E. LUTZ, Es presentacwe 
150 Nassau Street. First National Bank Building. 
Toronto, Ont Can ’ pe 
M. W. McGILLIVRAY, Representative V. F. BLAKI 
182 Bay Street 457 Ma st 


England: M. A. TAMIESON, / 7 $ st ; Ss. Waa 
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An Enlightened Public Utility Gets 
Sales Action 





How the Springfield Gas Light Company Sold More Than One Thousand 
Tank Water Heaters in Thirty Days 


HE Springfield Gas Light 

Company, Springfield, Mass., 
not long ago completed one of 
the most successful tank water 
heater campaigns in the com- 
pany’s history, and indeed, one of 
the most successful campaigns, 
considering the actual number of 
heaters sold, that has been held 
in New England during the pres- 
ent year. During the thirty days 
between June 15, when the cam- 
paign was launched, and July 15, 
more than 1,000 tank water 
heaters were sold and installed 
in Springfield homes. 

A definite plan of publicity was 
laid out in advance, and carefully 
followed through to the end of 
the campaign. 

Three newspapers of Spring- 
field were used as the principal 
mediums. On the Saturday pre- 
ceding the Monday on which the 
sale was to open, a teaser adver- 
tisement was run in all three 
papers, three colums by ten 
inches. This advertisement was 
in the form of a closed slate, with 
the copy written upon it in white 
script. No mention was made of 
the coming sale, but the copy 
read: 

“An old, old problem slated to 
be solved. Mrs. Springfield 
Housewife—Watch for this Slate 
Next Sunday.” 

This was followed on the next 
day, Sunday, with a half-page an- 
nouncement, showing the slate 
wide open, bearing the words: 

“Erase that old, old problem 
of HOT WATER from the slate 
of household worries.” 

The copy went on to outline 
the salient features of the “Great 
Thirty-Day Sale of Tank Water 
Heaters.” An advertisement was 
run each day in one of the three 
Principal dailies, three columns 
by ten. inches, each with a border 
Carrying out the original slate 
idea, and always keeping before 
the public the main points—re- 


duced sale price, free installation, 
and deferred payments, with no 
money due for thirty days after 
the installation o£ the heater. 
The success of the entire cam- 
paign was due in no small degree 
to the co-operation of the installa- 








Why Heat Your Water 
The Old-Fashioned Way — 


Whef the HOLYOKE GAS WATER 
HEATER gives you all the hot water 
you want—instantly hot from any 
faucet ? 

Our Great Thirty-Day Holyoke 
Heater Sale—No Money for Thirty 
Days—$2 a Month for 16 Months— 
$32. 10% Off for Cash in 30 Days— 
$28.80. Free Installation. 


Place Your Order Without Delay 


Appliance Store, Meek-cs, Packard & Wheat 
. 32 Center St. 


‘opee Store, 
King's Drug Store, Chicopee Fails 
Cowan's Drug Store, Seuth Hadley 


Telephone River 344 


Springfield Gas Light Company 


@ 











THE MESSAGE APPEALED TO THE THRIFT 
OF THE HOME OWNER 


tion department of the company. 
This department was able to make 
installations as fast as the orders 
were received. This acted as a di- 
rect stimulus to sales, because many 
women had an opportunity to test 
the water heaters in actual use, 
and advertised their good points 
by word of mouth, thus proving 
that the best advertiser for a 
product is a satisfied user. When 
it is considered that 102 orders 
for heaters were received on the 
first day of the sale, it will be 
seen that the installation depart- 
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s 
ment deserves considerable credit. 
Before the campaign was started 
every department of the company 
was notified of the approaching 
drive on water heaters, and the 
full co-operation of every em- 
ployee was assured. The men of 
the house service maintenance de- 
partment brought in 170 orders 
for heaters during the last ten 
days of the campaign, which 
helped to push the grand total 
over the thousand mark. An il- 
lustrated circular letter was sent 
to all regular customers of the 
company, tying up with the news- 
paper advertising and carrying a 
return post card, which resulted 
in many additional orders. An- 
other form of publicity which 
attracted many people to the com- 
pany’s store was the use of large 
signs on motor trucks Ae auto- 
mobiles, which passed through the 
principal streets of the city. 

The final results of the cam- 
paign, when tabulated, brought 
out some interesting points. The 
mark set for the campaign had 
been to sell 1,000 tank water 
heaters in thirty days. When the 
figures were checked up at the 
close of the campaign, it was 
found that they had gone over the 
mark, with a grand total of 1,070 
heaters sold and installed. 

One of the unusual features for 
a campaign of this kind was that, 
before a word of the copy had 
been written, the cost of every 
item connected with the sale and 
installation of tank water heaters 
had been carefully estimated, in- 
cluding the estimated cost of gas 
and water connections, delivery 
and pro rata advertising cost per 
heater. When the estimated costs 
were checked against the actual 
costs at the close of the sale, it 
was found that the actual cost had 
been eighty-three cents less than 
the estimated cost. This trifling 
difference meant a net profit, on 
the 1,070 heaters sold, amounting 
to $5,157.40. 


s 


Thor Ironing Account for 
Thomas F. Logan 


The Hurley Machine Company of 
Chicago has placed the advertising ac- 
count of the Thor Ironing Machine with 
Thomas F. Logan, Inc., New York. 
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Combine to Advertise Closed 
Car Week 


Co-operation among nineteen auto- 
mobile dealers in advertising helped 
make a distinct success of “Enclosed 
Car Week” in Louisville in October, 
September’s lagging sales demonstrated 
that the automobile business in Louis- 
ville needed new red corpuscles. A 
carefully prepared plan of co-operative 
advertising delivered these and “sold” 
the dealers on the idea of repeating the 
campaign next year. 

The dealers’ joint advertising ran in 
all four of the Louisville daily papers, 
half-page insertions being used. The 
copy stressed the comfort and con- 
venience to be enjoyed in winter motor- 
ing and featured the sedan and coupe 
as all-year cars. 

The dealers did not combine to hold 
a show in any hall or armory. Neither 
did they have any parade, being unable 
to obtain a sufficient number of models 
to make it really representative. Each 
dealer decorated his salesroom accord- 
ing to his own judgment and tastes 
and left the remainder of the problem 
of making a success of the week largely 
to the advertising and publicity men. 
The nineteen dealers represented con- 
tributed $100 each for the advertising. 


Wisconsin Retailer Holds 
No-Profit Sale 


The plan of holding “no-profit” sales 
as a means of relieving unemployment, 
described recently in Printers’ Inx, has 
found advocates in the Middle West. In 
Sheboygan, Wis.. the H . Prance 
Company decided to co-operate with 








manufacturers, including one __ local 
phonograph manufact r, in holding a 
week's sale, the purpe ose of which was 
to relieve employment ynditions. 

Six pages of display " givertding in 


the Sheboygan Press-Telegram were 
used to give this event the desired 
publicity and the effect appears to have 
been salutary. The H. C. Prance Com 
pany, with the co-operation of manu- 
facturers, is considering holding several 
more of these sales. 


California Fruit Growers 
Exchange Appointment 


W. B. Geissinger has been promoted 
to the position of assistant advertising 
manager of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, “Sunkist” oranges 
and lemons. He was formerly with the 
San Francisco Bulletin, financial editor 
of the Los Angeles Evening Express and 
in the publicity department of the 
United States Shipping Board. 


Elsie E. Wilson Goes to 
Littlehale Agency 


Elsie E. Wilson has joined the Little 
hale Advertising Agency. New York, 
as account executive. She was _for- 
merly secretary of the Chartered Adver- 
tising Corporation, New York, and was 
previously with the Frank Presbrey 
Company, Inc., New York. 
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N the opinion of one of the largest adver- 
Wao using color in the United States, 

the printing of his color advertising in 
Canadian magazines is “every bit as good 
as, and in some cases superior to, that in 
the American publications.” 


Users of Color Advertising doing 
business in the Canadian Market 
are offered in Canadian Magazines: 


1. Color printing of the highest order. 


2. The same heavy quality paper for insert pages 
as used for the covers of the magazines. 

3. A limited number of color pages available in 
each issue, which ensures increased attractiveness 
to each page and therefore a higher proportionate 
publicity value. 


4. As complete a “covering” of the Canadian Mar- 
ket as is afforded in the United States by the most 
frequently used group of magazines in that country. 


The leading magazines of Canada 
offering the advantages of high-class 
color advertising are listed below: 


CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL EVERYWOMAN’S WORLD 
LA CANADIENNE MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
WESTERN HOME MONTHLY WOMAN’S CENTURY 


WORLD WIDE 


(All A, B. ©. Members) 


4il these Magazines are Members of Canadian 
National Newspapera and Periodicals Association, 
70 Lombard St., Toronto, Data gladly furnished 
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aS likes to “read” pictures. 
iiktersweet is Good té Eat” is a very 
E Short phrase but_it will sell more. goods 
rt Hi presented, with an appetizing picture 
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‘) , > ' “ : a 
2. &\0'said a famous Japanese philosopher, 
and. he: was _rcight—nearly everyone’: 
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‘ofthe product, to many people niorning, 

Rion: and night, every day in the year, 

” <a thousand .word advertisement 
placéd | before the same numbér of people 

y @ limited number of times during 


‘the year. 


‘Good advertising for. a trade marked» 
pfod uct is nothing more-nor less than the; 


_Gelivery of favorable impressions for it, 
and .it does’ not. make any difference 


» whether they~-are delivered” through. 


_pamertspa per, magazine or street car spe 


’ 


Nolmat OF woman ever picks, up a.news- 
"paper. or ‘Magazine or enters a street 
Seat wondering what Heinz, Postum, 


a. ~ 


Words 
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—all the Sational "na veraet can re 
=. is that his advertisement will be, bumy 
ito accidentally. 
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It is simply the preponderancé:of favor 
fe able impressions for a») meritoriongy 
h . product that reminds'the consumer to! ‘bey 
» it again and again. Ok 


me We deliver many millions of advertising, 
impressions every day. .The cars: on. 
our list carry more than 10,000 08H) 


passengers a year. 


National - Advertising ‘Atak 
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- STREET RAILWAYS ADV ERTISING’ 


Central Office Home Office Western oi ; 
Borland Building Candler Building Mon @hockbui dias 
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AEG. US PAT. OFFICE 


No Time for 
Experimenting 


Experimentation is always 
expensive and especially 
when it is done with un- 


known quantities. 


O’FLAHERTY’S 
PEERLESS MATS 


ELECTROTYPES 
STEREOTYPES 


Are the leaders in their respective 
fields —proved so by years of 
use. So why experiment? 


Made by O’FLAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York, 
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Dallas Counts Its Blessings 


A Week of Thanksgiving Serves to Emphasize the Multitude of Advan- 
the City’s Inhabitants 


tages Possessed by 


WHOLE week of Thanks- 

giving to God by the citizen- 
ship of a city for the many assets 
of that city, as a means of re- 
viving business confidence, seems 
to be a new and a wonderfully 
valuable idea. A Texas city has 
just done this, and has found the 
plan worth while. 

Dallas completed on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day an inventory of those out- 
standing things material, spiritual 
and mental which go to make a 
people happy. Without in any 
way endeavoring to blink the fact 
that “business continues to. face 
many difficult problems,” the 
Chamber of Commerce of Dallas 
thought it well worth while to 
turn the thoughts of her people 


to what they had, and away from 
what they had not—and to truly 
and reverently return thanks for 


their blessings. 

With less than a week in which 
to plan and execute, the committee 
to which this idea was entrusted 
laid out and carried through an 
eight-day programme. On each 
day some particular “blessing” 
was counted and elaborated upon 
in detail. 

The movement was inaugurated 
with a joint meeting of all lunch 
clubs and other community or- 
ganizations at a luncheon on No- 
vember 17, Here the programme 
for the succeeding seven days was 
outlined as follows: 

Friday, November 18—“Thanks 
to God for the Land of Freedom 
and Opportunity.” 


Saturday, November 19— 
“Thanks to God for Dallas— 
‘Seek ye the welfare of your 
people.’” 

Sunday, November 20—“Thanks 
to God for Dallas churches— 


‘Give thanks unto the Lord, for 
He is Good; His mercy endureth 
forever.’” 

Monday, November 21—“Thanks 
to God for Our Government; We 
Have the Government We De- 
serve,’ 


eiiites November 


“Thanks to God for Our Civic 
Progress; not only high build- 
ings, but also broad foundations 
deeply laid.” 

Wednesday, November 23 — 
“Thanks to God for all educa- 
tional endeavor; ‘Without vision a 
people perish.’” 

Thursday, Thanksgiving Day— 
Morning services in all churches; 
community meeting at Coliseum 
in evening. “Count your blessings 
one by one.” 

The programme was 
astically received, and 
Gives Thanks” immediately be- 
came the watchword of the 
week, Every effective means 
was used to get the meaning and 
significance of the movement be- 
fore every man, woman and child 
in the city. Each day the news- 
papers carried special articles 
regarding the assets being inven- 
toried that day; one of them pub- 
lished each day a Thanksgiving 
prayer written by some minister 
of the city; another carried the 
day’s “text” in banner form across 
the top of the first page. 

One of the outdoor advertising 
companies donated 15,000 square 
feet of space to the movement. 
Business and manufacturing firms 
held mass meetings of their em- 
ployees, the larger ones having 
for their principal speakers the 
very leaders of the city’s thought. 
The traveling men of Dallas 
houses were bulletined with mes- 
sages of cheer and thanksgiving 
and told to pass them on to all 
they met. During the week “Dal- 
las Gives Thanks” was stamped 
or typed more than one million 
times at the bottom of letters, 
upon package wrappers and mail 
inserts. It was carried on win- 
dow cards, banners and similar 
methods of display. 

Throughout the week it was 
driven home that Dallas offers to 
her people (a) Ideal Home and 
Living Conditions, (b) Outstand- 
ing Ministers, Churches and Sun- 
day Schools, (c) Unusual Educa- 


enthusi- 
“Dallas 
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tional Opportunities, (d) Excel- 
lent Industrial Conditions and 


Unsurpassed Trade Territory, (e) 
Efficient City and County Govern- 
ment, (f) Well Organized Com- 
mercial, Civic and Social Com- 
munity Activities. Everyone was 
urged to think and talk more 
about these good things rather 
than to keep on discussing “hard 
times.” 

Results were soon manifested in 
a brighter frame of mind. Peo- 
ple turned from their own mis- 
fortune and gave thought to 
those of others; all records were 
broken in the number of callers at 
the hospitals and sanitariums on 
Sunday, November 20. And the 
week culminated in the largest 
audiences at Thanksgiving Ser- 
vices on Thursday morning that 
the city has ever known. 

Dallas had “counted her every 
blessing one by one”; she found 
so many of them for which to be 
thankful that her balance sheet 
looks good; having learned of 
the enduring riches of the city’s 
life and gained a wider knowl- 
edge of her community than ever 


before, in an atmosphere of con- 
tentment and good cheer she is 
planning optimistically for the 


New Year soon to begin. 


Newspapers 
Working for Honesty 
in Advertising 


sé O newspaper has the right 
to print an advertisement 


which makes statements intended 
to deceive those who are inex- 
perienced, lacking in education or 
discernment, or from which an 
erroneous inference may be 
drawn,” Louis Wiley, business 


manager of the New York Times, 
declared in an address before the 
Washington, D. C., Advertising 
Club on December 6. “The cen- 
sorship exercised by newspapers,” 
he continued, “over advertising is 
continually being drawn closer 
and closer. Advertisers themselves 
are exercising greater care in the 
preparation of their announce- 
ments. 
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“It is sometimes falsely charged 
that advertisers control the edi- 
torial opinions of newspapers and 
in other ways influence their con. 


duct. Arthur James _ Balfour, 
now America’s honored guest, 
tells the following story of an 


attempt to weaken a_ powerful 
3ritish newspaper: 

““A great provincial newspaper 
advocated, in its capacity as a 
guide to public opinion, sentiments 
which were not at all congenial 
to the great mass of persons He 
advertised in its columns, and i 
occurred to them to try, by we 
tising in some other newspapers, 
with less circulation, to bring this 
particular newspaper to its knees, 
as it were. They totally failed in 
their attempt. It was discovered 
that this species of “boycotting” 
—to use a modern phrase—really 
would not stand against the indi- 
vidual interest of the advertiser, 
and the result was that a great 
community, by the mere fact that 
a newspaper got hold of a cer- 
tain public and a certain circula- 
tion, were compelled, against their 
will, to subsidize opinions from 
which they profoundly dissented.’ 

“Tt is the publisher’s first duty 
to merchants of integrity to keep 
his columns unsullied by the an- 
nouncements of unfair and dis- 
honest competition. While there 
is still a considerable volume of 
doubtful advertising accepted even 
by newspapers of good repute, I 
see the dawn of a day when there 
will be a perfect unity established 
among publishers for the exclu- 
sion of all that is vicious and dis- 


honest, for the elimination of all 
that is calculated to injure the 
community they are pledged to 


guard.” 


Advertise Progress of New 
Firms in Peoria, IIl. 


enterprises established 
in Peoria, Ill., during 1921 united re- 
cently in an advertising campaign, 
using newspaper space to indicate the 
strides they had taken after starting “in 
one of the hardest years in history.’ 

The copy uses the slogan, “It Can Be 
Done in 1921” and cites the progress of 
these new firms as concrete evidence of 
its applicability. A music store, re& 
taurant, bakery, plumber, millinery shop, 
laundry and burial park co-operated im 
the advertising 


New business 
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White Space—Plus 


A group of newspapers is up for discussion. A 
selection is to be made for the forthcoming 
campaign. As the merits of each are noted, it 
is observed that some offer the prospective ad- 
vertiser little more than white space—while 
others indicate definitely that their knowledge 
of local conditions, their influence in the market, 
their cordial relations with dealers are all part 
of the service to be given advertisers. 


In the latter class belongs the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner. The value of the Merchandis- 
ing System * which it has developed and per- 
fected is clearly reflected in the remarks of an 
advertiser who has used it. He says: 


‘‘We believe it was largely through your efforts 
that we were enabled to secure the splendid gro- 
cery, drug and confectionery store distribution 
which we achieved in the space of four weeks. 
This is especially significant in that in placing 
our products in grocery stores you virtually 
opened an entirely new distributive channel.”’ 


What can the Chicago Herald and Examiner 
do for you in securing dealer distribution and 
consumer sales in the Chicago market? The 
question is clearly answered in a printed expo- 
sition which is yours for the asking. A request 
involves no obligation. Write for it today. 


CHICAGO 


‘ir EXAMINER 


7 










HERAE 


AMERICA 


*A Merchandising System that assures dealer dis 
tribution before a line of advertising appears 
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do Business with you 








Mm 1922 





SMITH DENNE & MOORE 


ro D 
General Advertising Agents Laas 
Lumsden Bldg. McGill Bldg. 1463 Broadway, Premier House, 
TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK LONDON, ENG. 
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We think we have the finest 
equipped Advertising Agency 
in Canada. 


We are on the spot and know 
conditions. Look through 
the names in the margin and 
see the caliber of the firms 
who have selected us to 
serve them. 


We invite correspondence concern- 
ing your advertising and our 
ability to serve you, too. 


“We would like to do business with 
you in 1922.” 


Lea & Perrins 


J.C. Eno Limited 

Carter White Lead Co. Literary Digest 
Canada Paint Co. Ltd. Maxwells Limitea 
Wm. Hollins & Co. Ltd. Thomas J. Lipton 
The E. B. Eddy Co. Ltd. \ Rubberset Co. Ltd. 
Gurney Foundry Co. Ltd. e Jenkins Bros. Ltd. 
Trish & Maulson Limited Thermogene Co. Ltd. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. Inc. Western Salt Co. Ltd. 


Superior Electrics Ltd. 

The Mennen Company 

Mint Products Co. Inc. 
Swift Canadian Co. Ltd. 
Tuckett Tobacco Co. Ltd. 
Martin-Senour Company Ltd. 
International Varnish Co. Ltd. 


Service Tobacco Shops Ltd. LIMITED 
Thos. De La Rue & Co. Ltd. 

Canadian Laco Lamps Limited 

Glaxo( Jos. Nathan &. Co. Ltd.) 

AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. Ltd. 

Canadian Mead-Morrison Co. Ltd. 

Coleman & Co. Ltd. (““Wincarnis”) 

Sherwin-Williams Co. of Canada Ltd. Canadian Export Paper Co. Ltd. 
Canadian Optical Co. Limited Macartney Milking Machine Co. Ltd. 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. of Canada Ltd. Shoe Manufacturers Association of Canada 
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Imagine a collection 
of 25,000° motor cars, 
18,000 of which are 
valued at $2,000.00 and 
over. 


APROPOS December 
sdirion 25,00 


owners 


And in these cars their 
owners—welldressed,smart 
looking men and women, 
over 6,000 of whom own 
their own homes. 


That's the impressive pic- 
ture of APROPOS’ entire cir- 
culation; not a claim but an 
actual fact. 


’ You can quickly reach this mar- 

ket of generous buying power 

thru APROPOS. Present adver Eastern Representatives, 
tisers are securing wonderful re H. D Hascall & Associates, 
turns. Write or wire for rates, etc. 133 Broadway, New York 


APROPOS 


SAINT LOUIS 
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A Receiver’s Views on Handling 
Complaints 


“The Customer Is Always Right” 
Always Wrong 


By Roy W. Johnson 


HE receiver who was ap- 

pointed for a certain Middle 
Western concern making a me- 
hanical specialty, took a per- 
sonally conducted trip through 
the concern’s correspondence files. 
When he called the heads of de- 
partments together a week later, 
he had a sheaf of letters on his 
desk, which he began to read 
aloud, without preliminary expla- 
nations. As the reading went on 
the faces of the men in the room 
assumed more and more the ex- 
pression of a small boy caught in 
the jam closet. The atmosphere 
became oppressive. Before the 
bottom of the pile was reached 
the process had become positively 
painful, 

He laid the last letter aside wit 
a dry smile. Any comments, ge1 
tlemen?” he asked. The sales 
manager wriggled uneasily in his 
hair. “Makes us look like a 
f dubs,” he admitted, 
ut it’s hardly fair to judge—’ 
The sentence was unfinished. “I 
guess I’ve nothing further to say,” 
the sales manager concluded with 
zylance around the circle of sober 


1 


uncn or 





The receiver’s smile became a 
trifle less arid. “I have just fin- 
shed reading,” he told them, 
“forty-three letters to as many 


different customers, each of whom 
had complained about the product 
or the service of this company. I 
don’t think I need to elaborate 
upon the effect of this corre- 
spondence. Mr. Phelps has al- 
ready described it with complete 
accuracy. It is spineless—abject. 
It crawls when it ought to walk, 
and cringes like a whipped dog 
when it ought to apologize like a 
man. Instead of giving the im- 
pression that the customer is al- 
ways right, it infers that the 
company is always wrong. And 
believe me, gentlemen, there is 





Does Not Mean the Company Is 


considerable difference between 
the two. 

“These letters are symptomatic 
of what ails the whole business. 
It is an attitude of mind, not 
merely a matter of the language 
used in writing a few letters. 
You felt yourselves slipping, mad¢ 
the wrong kind of efforts to re- 
cover your footing, and gradually 
became resigned to your fate. 
Every time you wrote to a dis 
satisfied customer, you drove an- 
other nail in your coffin. We've 
got to change that mental attitud« 
throughout the whole works, and 
the place to begin is right here, 
in the matter of handling com- 
plaints. Nothing will build good- 
will any faster than complaints 
properly handled, and nothing will 
kill customers much quicker than 
the opposite policy.” 


NOT STEREOTYPED CHATTER BUT REAL 
LETTERS 


“Do you’ mean,” asked the head 
of the shipping department, “that 
we shouldn’t admit mistakes and 
shortcomings ?” 

“Not for a minute,” was the 
reply. “One extreme is fully as 
bad as the other. When you're 
wrong, own up to it every time. 
3ut don’t, for the love of Mike, 
give the impression that you ex- 
pected nothing else. Show a lit- 
tle loyalty to the company, and 
get the idea over that a mistake 
is an exception, not the rule. I 
don’t want to install a so-called 
complaint department to hand out 
a lot of stereotyped chatter. I 
don’t believe in it. The depart- 
ment head who is really responsi- 
ble can, nine times out of ten, 
talk more to the point and satisfy 
a customer better than some 
cheerful idiot on the end of a 
dictating machine, who.opens up 
by saying he has ‘made an inves- 
tigation.” If the error occurred 
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in the shipping-room, let the cus- 
tomer hear from the shipper. He’s 
the boy who can fix it, not the 
assistant to the vice-president. 
“Let’s bear in mind that the 
main thing the customer wants is 
action to get the mistake corrected 
in the quickest possible time. Ex- 
planations as to why it happened 
are of secondary importance, and 
rhetoric is a mighty poor third. 
There isn’t 4 man in this room 
who can’t write a better letter of 
that sort than any complaint de- 


partment, because he has a better 
grasp of all the facts, plus the 
ability to take action. He may 


lack some of the frills of the 
trained correspondent, but his 
letter is more likely to ring true 
because he knows what he is 
talking about. 

“Now to get down to cases 
Here’s a letter from the shipping 
department, in answer to a com- 
plaint of non-receipt of goods: 


“Dear Mr. PETERSON: 

“Tn reply to your letter of the 
seventh, would say that the sten- 
cil for your shipment was cut to 
read Springfield, Mo., instead of 
Massachusetts. There is abso- 
lutely no excuse for this, but 
with the grade of help which we 
are getting nowadays these errors 
are bound to happeri. We are 
doing everything in our power to 


get efficient workmen, but under 
present conditions it is hard to 
find men who take any interest 


in their job. 

“*The machine you ordered is 
being returned by the express 
company, and as soon as it is re- 
ceived will at once forward it to 
you. 

“*Trusting that this will be 
satisfactory, and assuring you of 
our continued interest in your 
business, we are, etc.’ 

“Peterson isn’t interested in all 
that guff about the laboring man. 
That’s our problem, not his. 
Furthermore, it makes us look 


like thirty cents to admit that we 
expect our help to be inefficient, 
anyway. Still furthermore, Peter- 
son is put off with a promise in- 
stead of action, and he has to wait 
while we correct our own care- 
lessness. 
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“On the other hand, suppose we 
answered him like this: 


““Dear Mr. PETERSON: 


“*A duplicate of your order was 
shipped last night by prepaid ex- 
press, and you should have the 
machine by Thursday morning at 
the very latest. 

“*The previous shipment, which 
went forward the day your order 
was received, was misdirected by 
an unfortunate error, and we 
wish to thank you for calling our 
attention to this promptly. We 
take a certain pride in the eff- 
ciency of our service, and you 
have helped us to make certain 
that similar errors shall not oc- 
cur again. 

“*We trust that the delay has 
not caused you serious incon- 
venience, and please let us know 
if we can be of further service.’ 


“That will, first of all, satisfy 
Peterson that action has been 
taken. It admits the error with- 
out dwelling too profoundly upon 
our own asininity, and without 
passing the buck. Most impor- 
tant of all, it treats the matter 
from his point of view, and 
doesn’t burden him with our own 
problems. 

“Here’s another letter, which 
starts off very much to the point, 
but is ruined in the next para- 
graph: 

“‘We are mailing you a No. 


4-A Tension Spring to replace the 
unsatisfactory part on your ma- 


chine. Our guarantee means 
what it says. 
“*You understand, of course, 


that in a concern of this size er- 
rors are bound to occur, and 
defective parts are met with every 
once in a while. We buy our 
spring steel from the best makers, 
but sometimes we get shipments 
which are not up to specifications, 
and when these go out on our 
machines they make trouble. Un- 
doubtedly the spring which you 
received came from some such 
lot of steel which somehow passed 
inspection. 

“We hope that this little in- 
cident will not prejudice you 
against our machines, and that 
we may have the pleasure of con- 
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Announcing 


THE SELECTION OF 
CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY, ADVERTISING, 
104 SOUTH MICHIGAN 
AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
TO HANDLE THE 
ADVERTISING OF 
EARL MOTORS, INC. 
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General Advertising Manager 


EARL MOTORS, INC. 
JACKSON - MICHIGAN 
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Printer Coster | 
; of Haarlem 


conceived the idea of movable type from 
letters carved in the bark of a tree. Printer 
Coster today is the Creative Printer. He 
makes the spirit of your message leap the gap 
*twixt pen and type. He conceives the words 
and achieves their feeling in print. & He 
plans your Direct Mail bookleture. His pen 
puts heart into language, and the throb of his 
presses here sets it to beating. “ He isa type 
tyrant. He grinds printing precedent under 
heel here. He is an idea iconoclast. He writes furioso 
ind fuses facts into futuristic forms that foster sales 
He’s a Direét Mail dire¢t male! He has here mechan- 
cal aids unexcelled ‘his complete writing- printing 





ervice is a delivery hustler and the « harge for combined 
writing, illustration and printing is little more than 
printing service alone. J Ask details. 


Columbian Service 


les umbian Printing Company, he. 


815-14th St..NW. Washington --D.C. 
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tinuing to enjoy your valued 
patronage.’ : 
“That puts all the emphasis 
upon the company’s shortcomings, 
and implies that one must expect 
trouble when he buys our ma- 
chines. On the other hand, sup- 
pose the customer received a 
letter like this: 


“We are mailing today a new 
tension spring for your machine, 
in accordance with the terms of 
our guarantee. 

“You will do us a great favor, 
Mr. Smith, if you will return the 
old spring for our inspection. 
We temper our spring steel our- 
selves, and springs must undergo 
very rigid tests before they are 
assembled into our machines. It 
is very seldom that a spring goes 
wrong, and when one does we are 
particularly interested in finding 
out why. 

“We are enclosing a stamped 
and addressed envelope, and hope 
that it will not be too much 
trouble for you to see that the 
defective spring is mailed to us. 
Thank you very much.’ : 


LETTERS MUST BE LOYAL TO COM- 
PANY, FIRST OF ALL 


“These letters are not the worst, 
however. There are a dozen or 
more in this collection where all 
the evidence goes to show that 
the customer, not the company, 


was wrong. These are, no doubt, - 


the hardest to handle, but it 
doesn’t get us anywhere to aban- 
don all our loyalty to the company 
through fear of offending a cus- 
tomer or prospect. The customer 
won’t have any respect for the 
company if it has none for itself. 
Listen to this, for example: 


“We certainly owe you a very 
humble apology, Mr. Barnes, and 
we are at a loss to understand our 
Mr, Gilroy’s conduct. He had ab- 
solutely no authority to make any 
such representations to you, and 
we have taken the matter up with 
him very severely. 

“‘We certainly want to do 
everything in our power to make 
this right with you, and _ since 
that was your understanding we 
will credit your account with the 
differential in rates to your point 
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from Cleveland and St. Louis, 
amounting to $17.63. We will 
also pay any demurrage or stor- 
age charges which have accrued 
through your non-acceptance of 
the shipment. 

“We certainly do not want to 
lose your valued patronage, and 
sincerely trust that the above ar- 
rangement will make everything 
all right. Mr. Gilroy certainly 
should have told you that our 
B Series machines are sold f. o. b. 
Cleveland, instead of St. Louis, 
but when salesmen get out on the 
road they can’t be watched all the 
time. We appreciate your letting 
us know about this, and if any- 
thing else goes wrong with the 
shipment we certainly shall be 
glad to make it right.’ 


“That ‘certainly’ is a prize pack- 
age. If it didn’t cost the company 
a good salesman and a customer 
into the bargain, the company was 
lucky. All the evidence goes to 
show that the customer was 
wrong, either through misunder- 
standing of plain terms, or a de- 
liberate attempt to put something 
over. Yet the letter throws Gil- 
roy to the wolves, and licks the 
customer’s boots. I think Brother 
Barnes should have received a 
reply something like this: 


“We are sorry that you have 
misunderstood the terms of ship- 
ment under which your order 
went forward. All Series B ma- 
chines are manufactured at Cleve- 
land and shipped from there. We 
do not carry stock in St. Louis. 

“*This is clearly stated in our 
catalogues, and Mr. Gilroy is so 
thoroughly familiar with the fact 
that an error in this connection 
seems almost out of the question. 
He has been with us for years, 
and has proved himself both con- 
scientious and dependable. 

“We have notified him of the 
circumstances, and he will un- 
doubtedly see you within a few 
days. If, after talking with him, 
you still feel unwilling to accept 
the shipment, he will have full 
authority to settle all charges and 
dispose of the matter. We believe, 
however, that you. will see the 
fairness of our position, and since 
you need a machine of this char- 
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acter your own best interests 
will be served by accepting the 
shipment without further delay.’ 

“In a word, gentlemen, we want 
to be fair to the company as well 
as to the customer. When we 
make an error, admit it, correct 
it, and if necessary apologize for 
it. But when we are right and 
the customer wrong, say so pleas- 
antly and firmly. No fair-minded 
customer expects us to be in- 
fallible, and the other kind of 
customers are better off our books. 
There isn’t any mystery about 
handling complaints, and some- 
times I think that the less con- 
scious art there is ahout it, the 
better. The ‘trained correspon- 
dent’ is often apt to make a mess 
of it by slopping over too much. 
I maintain that any man who is 
capable of managing a department 
can successfully handle com- 
plaints if he will do three things: 
first, get the facts; second, get 
both the customer’s and the com- 
pany’s viewpoint, and third, meet 
the issue with intelligent horse- 
sense. Ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred you'll make a friend 
for the company, and friends are 
what this company chiefly needs 
from now on. 


John W. Queen Starts Agency 
in Boston 


The John W. Queen Company has 
been formed as an_advertising agency 
in Boston. Mr. Queen has been a 
partner in the John Buchanan Advertis- 
ing Agency, from which he now retires. 
Associated with him will be Miss 
Frances W. Paine, specializing in mat- 
ters pertaining to the feminine side of 
advertising, and Frederick H. Towne. 
who will attend to copy, service and 
production. 


J. F. Price Joins Merrill 
Agency 

John F. Price, for four years account 
executive for Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
Chicago advertising agency, has become 
vice-president of the Ralph W. Merrill 
Company. advertising agency in the 
same city. 


Cruse Carriel Opens 
Los Angeles Agency 


Cruse Carriel, formerly advertising 
manager of the Honolulu Advertiser, 
Hawaii, and the Japan Times, Tokio, 
has opened an advertising agency in 
Los Angeles. 


Prepares Post Office Manual 
* for School 


A manual textbook, dealing with the 
operation of the entire Post Office De 
partment and methods of utilizing te 
postal system, is being prepared b 
committee in Minneapolis for intro . 
tion in the grade schools of Minnesota, 
with the hope of ultimately establishing 
this book in other public education in- 
stitutions throughout the country. 

It is hoped to instruct children while 
they are young how to use the post 
office, in an effort to lessen the mistakes 
which are costing the Government mil 
lions of dollars. 

Approval of the undertaking has been 
given by Postmaster General Will Hays, 
who, after the manual is completed, will 
give his and the Department's authoriza- 
tion to use the book in the public 
schools. 


New York Printers Prepare 
for January Dinner 


Irving D. Bothwell, of the DeVinne 
Press, New York, general chairman of 
the dinner and dance committee of the 
January Ben Franklin dinner and dance 
of the New York Employing Printers’ 
Association, has appointed the following 
chairmen to co-operate with him: Budget 
and Finance, Jos. Fleming, Fleming & 
Reavely, Inc.; Invitations, Programmes, 
Tickets, etc., Clarence Odell, Redfield 
Kendrick & Odell; Publicity, Robert E 
Ramsay, J. F. Newcomb & Co.. Inc.; 
Prizes and Favors, E. J. O’Hayer, 
Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing 


Co. Entertainment and _ Decoration, 
J. é Oswald, American ig Music 
and Dancing, L. Lehmaier, Jr., Leh- 


maier, printers; Menu and can 


D. Bothwell, De Vinne Press. 


Helping the Banks 

MisstsstpPpr VaLttey Trust CoMPANY 

St. Louis, Nov., 15, 1921 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

I have been following your articles on 
bank publicity with considerable interest 
and want to say that I think Prrnters’ 
InK is doing the banks of the country, 
and their customers, a real service by 
its present attitude toward financial 
advertising. 

Mississrprr1 VaLtey Trust CoMPANyY, 

G. PraTHER Knapp, 
Publicity Manager. 


New Account of Carr & 
Columbia, Inc. 


“The Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J., advertising in — 
papers and magazines, has appointe 
Carr & Columbia, Inc., to handle its 
account. 

Other new accounts of this agency 
are the A-J Contracting Company, ew 
York, advertising in newspapers, * 
J. T. Cantrell & Co.. Huntington, LL 
automobile body builders, advertising in 
magazines. 
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28.746 Circulation 
for One Cent a Line 


That’s what you get when you pick 
the Herald-Journal Combination in 
Dayton. Why? Because you get 
66,962 audience instead of 38,216—a 
difference of 28,746—and the rate is 
eleven cents, or only one cent higher 
than Dayton’s other newspaper. 


That’s a lot for one cent, isn’t it? If 
you want to get the lowest cost per 
reader and per sale as well as the 
largest audience in Dayton use the 
Herald-Journal Combination— 
It pays. 


The Dayton Herald & Journal 


Dayton, Ohio 
Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
National Advertising Representatives 
Story, Brooks and Finley, Inc. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Advertising Plus 





If you did nothing more than gain an 
audience of 2,700 purchasing agents for your 
advertisement, you would be well satisfied 
with the results. 


But, Association Men does not rest con- 
tent with furnishing its advertisers such an 
audience. It gives them in addition a remark- 
able service which enables them to follow up 
their advertising to the best advantage. 


Last year there was a 20% gain in mem- 
bership in the Y. M. C. A. branches. Result— 
new buildings must be erected, additions made 
to old ones. We keep our advertisers informed 
as to the location of such branches and supply 
them with other information that will enable 
them to get maximum results. 


If you advertise anything in the equip- 
ment, supply or building field, you will benefit 
greatly by the definite, tangible cooperation 
which you receive from our service depart- 
ment. 


Send for us to give YOU the facts. 


ASSOCIATION MEN 


347 Madison Avenue Western Office 
New York City 19 So. La Salle Street 
New York Chicago 
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When Is Prosperity Coming Back?r 


When Normal Costs Return; When American Labor Is Led by 
Americans; and When There Is Honest Co-operation 
between Employers and Labor 


By W. R. 


HIS is today the eternal ques- 

tion, constantly in the minds 
and on the lips of people the world 
over—When is prosperity coming 
back? The tense faces and the 
pleading lips often seem to expect 
that we shall say, “Next spring.’ 
And it might safely be said, in 
exactly those words, if mankind 
itself were as normal as it was 
before the war. 

It is men and their minds that 
are out of joint—not conditions, or 
financial or natural resources. Of 
course, we have been writing 
figures in tremendously inflated 
values so long that we refuse 
to recognize successful enterprise 
when it is recorded in the more 
solid values of today; but the fact 
is that prosperity is here, if we 
measured results by units of mer- 
chandise instead of money com- 
parisons, in many lines of activity. 

The problem of the unemployed 
has been largely solved for men 
and women who wish to work. A 
full half of those who remain un- 
employed today have very little 
desire to work, and many of them 
will not work at all if they can 
live without it. A large propor- 
tion of these “unemployed” per- 
sons state selfish, unreasonable and 
arbitrary conditions under which 
they will work at all. It seems 
that most workers give most of 
their thought to the two questions 
of how to do less work for the 
money they get and how to get 
more money for what they do. 
As a matter of fact, this is not 
so, for American mechanics are 
honest by instinct and are simply 
being misled by so-called “leaders,” 
who have to find some way to 
keep their jobs. 

With millions of men unem- 
ployed, such unskilled groups of 
men as milk wagon drivers strike 
for more money, when their wages 
are already far in excess of other 
workers who require far more 
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skill and brains to do their work. 
They menace the lives of infants 
and the sick, and give discomfort 
to millions, because their frantic 
leaders see their jobs disappear- 
ing unless they can make some 
show of making their work pay 
for their parasitic existence. 

Of course, the strike had to fail. 
You cannot take money out of 
the cost of a product to pay exorbi- 
tant wages—it has to be taken, in 
such a case, out of the scanty 
funds of mothers of babies and 
the families of the poor who are 
the largest users of milk. The 
public would not stand for that 
sort of graft from workers al- 
ready overpaid. 

Men must be reasonable, and 
employers must be just. 

But it is just simple common 
sense that only the pig-headed will 
not recognize, that wages which 
jumped up 100 to 200 per cent dur- 
ing the war must come back to 
earth before conditions will become 
normal and prosperity return. 

The very downfall of prices on 
all sorts of commodities has in- 
creased the value of all wages 
about 25 per cent; so that a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent is actually no 
real cut at all. 


UNREASONING DISCONTENT FROM 
FOREIGN LANDS 


We talk about the people of the 
United States as being the most 
intelligent in the world, and they 
are; but who gives American labor 
its thoughts and its principles? 
The answer is: Loud-mouthed 
alien radicals, who claim that the 
inflated wages of war’s necessities 
were entirely secured by their foul 
methods. The time has come when 
the wise and sane leaders of 
American labor dare not voice 
their opinions and advice for fear 
of losing their prestige and what 
little power they have. 

The frenzied attempt to hold 
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wages up to inflated war heights 
can be likened to nothing but the 
attempt of Joshua to make the 
sun stand still. To continue to 
raise wages would be simply to 
progress to the condition in which 
Russia finds herself today. Before 
the war a Russian who earned 
eight rubles a week might have 
lived comfortably and_ happily. 
Today with soviets in power and 
wages thousands of times as large, 
Russian workers are starving! 
Facts are facts and the law of 
life will not change for a Lenine 
harebrained 


or any number of 
fanatics. To live, man must pro- 
duce or steal. When all steal, 


nothing is produced. When the 
producer is not protected he will 
not produce. Sane men have dis- 
covered that they must work and 
that they must combine on laws 
that will protect property when 
produced, else they go back to 
savagery and starvation. 


MORE MONEY FOR LESS WORK 


There was a time when men 
safely could be hired to work by 
the day, for workers were honest 
and ambitious to make reputations 
for ability. Today the greatest 
impediment to progress is day 
labor; for men who are paid for 
a day’s work are doing the least 
they can get away with and hold 
their jobs, and unions are forbid- 
ding employers to discharge work- 
ers who fail to produce a profitable 
quota. It is a live commentary 
upon conditions that the chief 
trouble-makers in this respect are 
not American citizens, or only re- 
cently have been given a distinc- 
tion and privilege which they have 
so little appreciated. 

It is high time that we made 
a strong appeal to the pride and in- 
telligence of the American worker. 
We must bring this quiet, law- 
abiding, peace-loving mechanic or 
other industrial worker to realize 
that he must rule, instead of being 
driven into the shambles of radi- 
calism by the false claims of loud- 
mouthed aliens, who a few years 
ago were glad to work for eight 
marks or rubles a week, and who 
even yet cannot speak our language 
except in broken ‘sentences, and 
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don’t know the uses of soap other 
than to supply a platform from 
which to vent their hectic theories, 

When the American vote be- 
comes organized, we will see less 
of yellow-souled, spineless politi- 
cians crawling on their bellies be- 
fore organized groups of alien 
minorities who have been granted 
American citizenship and quickly 
apply it to the purpose of forcing 
political support to their own 
selfish ends. 

This nation is worth saving and 
it needs saving now! 

The Senate of the United States 
had the brains and the courage to 
fight for a sales tax, the only sane 
and fair method of collecting nec- 
essary revenue. But the House of 
Representatives feared to face the 
American voters with an honest 
tax and stubbornly insisted that 
only the rich should be taxed, and 
they stampeded the Senate with 
them, even against the earnest pro- 
test of a brave and honest Presi- 
dent, who realized the continuing 
disaster to the nation that must 
follow the filching of -American 
capital and driving it out of pro- 
ductive industries. 

They can play such a trans- 
parent game with the American 
public while we boast of the in- 
telligence of the common people! 
Doesn’t every man of us know 
that every dollar of tax has to be 
added to the production cost of 
every commodity that pays it, and 
then be paid by the very people 
who are being so “protected”? _ 

The only difference is this: If 
the purchaser pays the tax at the 
end of the operation, that sum 
paid to the Government-is all that 
it costs the consumer. But if the 
tax is paid by the manufacturer 
he adds it, of course, to his pro- 
duction cost, and counts his regu- 
lar percentage of profit after it 1s 
added, which increases the cost to 
the retailer. Then the retailer con- 
tinues to pyramid the cost by 
adding his percentage of profit to 
the wholesale price and the tax 
gets a further jump. Figured out, 
it reads like this: The manufac- 
turer pays the Government one 
dollar tax. This is added quite 
justly to his cost. Then he adds 
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National €dvertisers 


| Fg Dry Goods Merchants must judge cor- 

rectly the result-producing powers of local 

newspapers, for newspaper advertising is 

the life blood of their business. Only Jarge results, 

immediate and sure, can justify their continued 
use of an advertising medium. 


New York Merchants registered their composite 
opinion emphatically when they lifted The Herald 
from fourth to second place in Dry Goods lineage 
among New York morning newspapers with a gain 
of 327,354 lines over the first three quarters of 1920. 


This fact becomes particularly impressive 
when one realizes that every line of this 
advertising was secured at card rates— 
no special inducements to inflate lineage. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 
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JERSEY CITY’S 
AUTO SHOW 


November 14-19 


Hudson Observer 


OF HUDSON COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 


carried oodles and oodles more 

automobile advertising than any 

other local newspaper for the 
Auto Show opening. 


Over 150 columns of local dealer advertising. 


The Local man knows. 


The Hudson Observer is the largest newspaper 
covering Jersey City, Hoboken and Seven 
Towns in Hudson County, New Jersey 


Offices: HOBOKEN ~- JERSEY CITY ~- UNION HILL 
CHICAGO: Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
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35 per cent to his wholesale price. 
This makes the tax stand at $1.20. 
The dealer who pays the extra 
$1.35 then adds 50 per cent as his 
share of profit. This makes it 
$2.02%4. This price is paid by 
every customer who a the 
goods. 

Thus it is seen to be a positive 
fact, beyond any question whatso- 
ever, that the tax which the pres- 
ent Congress has just passed will 
actually cost the common people 
of the United States exactly two 
dollars every time that the Govern- 
ment gets one dollar of tax. The 
other dollar goes as added profit 
to the manufacturer and dealer, 
and no law can stop it, for that 
cowardly method of assessing 
taxation makes the tax a part of 
the cost of production and selling. 


GREATER ECONOMY FROM A 
SALES TAX 


As Senator Smoot tried to tell 
Congress and the American people, 
the only way to make the common 
people pay the tax only once is to 
let them pay it as a sales tax at 
the end of the transaction. 

Think of the Congress of the 
United States making a law that 
makes the consumer pay double 
the tax, when only half of it goes 
to the Government, for the sole 
reason of trying to make an intel- 
ligent people think that they 
thereby would not pay the tax 
at all! 

It seems as though civilization 
and education would have to start 
all over again, if politicians can 
get away with a shell-game like 
that ! 

The first thing that we must 
do, if we are ever going to stand 
up straight on our hind legs again, 
is to reduce the bare cost of being 
alive! Our backs can never 
straighten while the people have 
to pay such a tremendous cost just 
to be fooled. Who believes that 
the people of the United States 
would permit the mere cost of 
Federal Government to be three 
or four billion dollars a year if 
they knew it came out of their 
own pockets? 

The same is true of profligate 
municipal government, with five- 
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cent carfares paid in hundred- 
dollar raises in rents to pay the 
taxes to make up the deficit. 

It is time for American business 
sense to become vocal. 

Economy of operation is manda- 
tory in all affairs—it must start 
with the Government. Since war 
doubled and trebled wages and 
other costs, we cannot get back to 
peace and prosperity with reduc- 
tions of 10 to 20 per cent. Per- 
haps we shall never go back all 
the way; but we must go back 
most of the way soon. 

We shall operate with fewer dol- 
lars; but we shall get more for 
our dollars. We must do more 
work for them, and we will get 
more tommodities for them. Pros- 
perity does not depend upon how 
many dollars we get per day—else 
Russians with their paper rubles 
would be the happiest people on 
earth. Real prosperity is indi- 
cated by the comfort and happi- 
ness, the goods and the security 
that we get out of life. Sound 
dollars are the only key to pros- 
perity. 

So manufacturers and merchants 
have something far more impor- 
tant to sell during the coming 
months than their commodities. 
Who is going to sell sanity to the 
American people, if business men 
don’t do it? 

Of course, we must get rid of 
the menace of war and the burden 
of armaments; but we must also 
get rid of the vampires of peace 

We must make industry respec- 
table and laziness a disgrace. We 
must build up a new enthusiasm 
in our young men and young 
women to accomplish things in the 
world—to do things better than 
others do them—to do more than 
others do—to excel at what they 
do! 

Babe Ruth fights to beat his 
record every year. Our football 
warriors fight to the limit of 
strength to excel. Americans go 
into every sporting contest with 
every ounce of energy they pos- 
sess to prove their superiority 
over others. When will Ameri- 
can labor again challenge the 
world with what it can produce, in 
both quantity and quality? 
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When the American army went 
to France, they didn’t lay down 
and let George do it. They didn’t 
say: “We fought eight hours and 
now we quit.” They didn’t strike 
for a raise in wages—for they 
were Americans, or led by Ameri- 
cans! 

The whole world spent the 
savings of centuries in the war; 
now we must pay our debts and 
eat while doing it. That means 
the most drastic economy, or our 
debts will overwhelm us, and 
worldwide bankruptcy will follow. 

We're living with too many ser- 
vants in the house. Every factory, 
every store. has too many people 
employed doing the work. Too 
many people are employed at 
handling and selling goods and 
too few are producing. This 
multiplies the distribution cost, 
and the chief trouble with prices 
today is that the consumer has 
to pay a stupendous tax over 
and above the original production 
cost. 

Excessive profits of the past few 
years have made executives prodi- 
gal about matters of cost. Profits 
were so large that two people could 
profitably be employed where one 
might easily do the work—two 
stores could easily succeed where 
only one would be needed to give 
complete service to the clientele 
of both. 


LOWERED COSTS MUST PRECEDE FULL 


PROSPERITY 


Now conditions have changed. 
Costs must come down, so that 
prices may be lower—very much 
lower—else the goods will not be 
bought. The dead wood must be 
cut out—wumnnecessary expenses 
must be eliminated. Where ex- 
penses have been doubled, how 
futile it is to feel gratified with 
a 10 or 20 per ceni reduction! 
This is no time for comparisons 
in percentages. It is time to cut 
costs to the bone! 

We have in this United States 
more than a million retail estab- 
lishments—one retailer for every 
twenty-six families ! 

Perhaps we can’t eliminate any 
large percentage of these stores; 
but we can, quite easily, and we 
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must very definitely reduce the 
number of people employed in 
them, or in like proportion reduce 
the wages that they are paid. 

We must fight our way back to 
normalcy of costs. Labor must 
be led back to where it will take 
pride in its work—in the amount 
done and in the quality of what 
is done. 

We must, above all things, 
smash the influence of radical, 
alien thought that now dominates 
labor. We must have American 
labor led by American men with 
true American spirit. Today, 
American mechanics are the driven 
slaves of radical leaders who have 
won their prestige by reason of 
the stupendous wage advances that 
came from war causes, but the 
credit for which has been claimed 
by these vicious radicals. 

Now that wages must go back, 
the radicals are making a frenzied 
fight for their existence. They 
must be annihilated, and there is 
just one way to do it. Employers 
must absolutely refuse to make 
any concessions to the radical de- 
mand, and they must ally them- 
selves with honest labor leaders. 
They must improve every possible 
condition of labor. They must 
give them a full share in direct- 
ing their own working conditions, 
and they must be given full reward 
for every improvement in produc- 
tion efficiency that they show. 

As soon as honest workingmen 
discover that the vicious radical 
cannot accomplish as much for 
them as the honest mechanic they 
will gladly give their allegiance to 
men who command their genuine 
respect. But as long as American 
employers refuse to give deserved 
concessions to honest, law-abiding 
leaders of labor, and can be influ- 
enced only by the drastic actions 
of the radicals, it is natural that 
the whole power of labor will stay 
back of the radical leaders. | 

Destroy the prestige of the radi- 
cal element by never permitting 
them to win a victory, and stand 
back of the honest American labor 
leaders—working with them a 
giving every improvement and 
concession through them —and 
radicalism will be destroyed; for 
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ie Pape T is part of the picture 


STRATHMORE Papers are more than mere 
surfaces for print. Rich in texture, color- 
ful, and without the surface gloss magazine 
printing requires, STRATHMORE Expressive 
Papers are the papers of fine books, crafts- 
manlike booklets, luxurious folders and 
impressive announcements. 


Write for the Strathmore Demonstration 
Set, an interesting and authoritative exhibit 
of the suggestive type, color, illustration 
and paper. SrraTHMmore Paper Company, 
Mirtineacue, Massacuusetts, U. S. A. 
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Expressive Papers 
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Display Container 


Your ideal representative in the retail store 


It sells your goods steadily and rapidly, 
in spite of crowded stores and over- 
worked clerks. 
This container— 

Sets flat on the counter. 

Displays contents at the most effective 

angle. 

Possesses unusual strength. 

Is simple in construction. 

Has large advertising surface. 

Is made in a variety of sizes. 
Let us cooperate in solving your selling 

problem 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Lithographed Folding Boxes 
Labels Window Display Advertising Business Stationery 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York Philadelphia Boston 


——-— —— 
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every American workman is honest 
at heart—not one of them wants 
to establish Russian demoraliza- 
tion here—but they have seen what 
they thought was self-interest in 
backing radicalism. 

Wholehearted, honest co-opera- 
tion of employers with honest 
leaders of American labor will 
solve all industrial problems and 
eliminate the possibility of soviet 
rule in America. 

No prophet dare say that re- 
newed prosperity is almost here, 
while the labor problem is still 
unsolved. But solve that problem 
with sane labor leadership and we 
shall step into the happiest con- 
dition, for labor as well as capital, 
that the people of the world ever 
knew since the sun began to shine. 
We are just outside the door; but 
labor and employers must open 
that door together. Some day as 
brave a man as Charles E. Hughes 
and his chief, the President of the 
United States, will do as big and 
brave a thing as they did at the 
Arms Conference. He will be fair 
and frank, with a definitely benefi- 
cent plan, and the door to indus- 
trial peace will open just as quickly 
and fully as the door of World 
Peace opened at Washington. 

Prosperity today waits for that 
word and that man. 





Made Officers of Boyle Agency 


Edward J. Carr has been elected 
treasurer of the John D. Boyle, Inc., 
advertising agency, New York, to suc- 
ceed John D. Boyle, who up to this 
time has been president and treasurer. 
Mr. Boyle continues in the office of 
president. Frederick C. Burger was 
elected secretary to succeed Mr. Carr. 


Chicago Agency Adds New 
Accessory Account 


The Irwin L. Rosenberg Company, 
Chicago, has obtained the account of 
E. Edelmann & Company, Chicago, 
manufacturers of automobile accessories. 
A national campaign is being planned 
for “Lubrex,” a new high pressure 
lubricating system. 


Clinton Brown with Omaha 
“World-Herald” 


Clinton Brown, who has been con- 
nected with the promotion department 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, has 
taken a similar position with the Omaha 
World-Herald. 
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Helping to Help Others 
AssociaTeD Jewish CHARITIES oF 
CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, Nov. 11, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx 
Not long ago, a friend seeing Printers’ 


- Ink Monthly on my desk, asked what 


interest your magazine could have for 
me, or what* connection it could have 
with my work. I am sending copy of 
this letter to him as the answer. 

On that same day, while reading 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, on train bound 
for a week-end visit, I read an article 
in your February issue on the advertis- 
ing value of seals. Then I found the 
advertisement of Robert M. Krause. 
Immediately after getting off the train, 
I called Krause on the long distance, 
and started work toward delivery of 
the attached seal—‘ ‘Suppose You Were 
Starving” which I am certain will bring 
in thousands of additional dollars in 
the appeal of the tee one Relief 
Committee for European ar Sufferers 
of which I am secretary. 

Studying another back copy on my 
return trip to Chicago, I found an 
advertisement of the Graphic Press, out- 
line maps. I sent for several sample 
maps, and we are now not only using 
these at the Chicago office of the War 
Sufferers’ Fund, but by special request 
have prepared and sent to New York 
City a number of maps for use by the 
national committee. 

The most successful circularization 
sent out this year by the Associated 
Jewish Charities was in an envelope, the 
printing of which was suggested to me 
by an article in Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
regarding the use of landscapes in lay- 
outs. 

Marcy I. Bercer, 
Secretary, Associated Jewish Charities 
of Chicago. 


Joint Advertising Plan Has 
Desired Effect 


Favorable results are following closely 
in the wake of the co-operative adver- 
tising campaign by Chicago dyers and 
cleaners in a Chicago newspaper. The 
advertising was started at a time when 

verse criticism and public dissatis- 
faction with cleaners and dyers had 
reached their height. Yet from the 
outset its desirable effects have been 
apparent. 

The underlying idea of the campaign 
is to advertise the responsibility and 
efficiency of the twelve dealers co- 
operating by showing the differences 
between the work and services rendered 
by establishments which meet their own 
customers on their own premises and 
those of the small shops which send 
their customers’ work to wholesale 
houses. 

New business has not been sought 
by means of price reductions or of spe- 
cial inducements, except in the form 
of offers of dependability, skill and 
ample equipment. The present cam- 
paign will continue for fourteen weeks, 
the cost being apportioned equally among 
each of the twelve cleaners and dyers 
over whose names the advertising 
appears. 
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Why Brickmakers 
Should Continue Co- 
operative Advertising 





Industry That Has Gained Good- 
Will of Public Cannot Afford to 
Lose It by Default—Cumulative 
Effect Evident in Brickmakers’ 
Advertising 


By Herbert S. Houston 








HE campaign .the American 

Face Brick Association has 
been carrying on in the magazines 
and class journals and through 
beautiful booklets, in full color, 
I am confident has been a success 
because it has been so skilfully 
directed and so wisely placed that 
it was bound to build up a great 
body of good-will in behalf of 
brick. And by continuing the 
campaign in and through and 
after the war the Association has 
shown both its faith in brick and 
its sound understanding of adver- 
tising. That immediate result from 
the campaign doubtless justifies it 
as a profitable undertaking, but the 
cumulative result is the one that 
returns both principal and interest 
on the investment; for advertis- 
ing is like brick—it endures. Not 
only does it endure but it enlarges 
while it endures. By that I mean 
that the Association is causing to 
be erected three brick houses in 
people’s minds to every one that 
is actually constructed on the 
ground. That may sound like 
pure guesswork, but it isn’t. 

On investigation among build- 
ing advertisers I have found that 
the average length of time that 
elapses from an inquiry to an 
actual building operation is three 
years. So it is doubtless correct 
to say that, approximately, you 
are building three houses in 
people’s minds to every one that 
you are building on the ground. 
Therefore your advertising is al- 
ways creating potential building, 
in a ratio of three to one, to 
actual building. 3ut another 





From an address before the annual 
convention of the American Face Brick 
Association at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., on December 1. 
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cumulative factor is introduced 
every time a house is built, for it 
stands as a beacon of light en- 
couraging others to build. 

Consider for a moment the ad- 
vantages of continuing and the 
disadvantages of quitting —al- 
though I realize that the latter 
alternative isn’t even being con- 
sidered. There are four clear 
advantages in going ahead—-the 
protection of the great body of 
good-will for brick which your 
co-operative campaign has thus 
far created; the actual sales 
effected for houses soon to be 
built; the future sales for houses 
you are building in _ people's 
minds; the permanent value of 
every brick house as an advertise- 
ment for brick. These advantages 
are cumulative in good-will, al- 
ways and everywhere, because the 
product sold possesses great merit. 
What convincing witness to the 
cumulative value of advertising is 
borne by a product that has the 
shape and size of a small brick, 
Ivory Soap! So great is the 
good-will created for Ivory Soap 
by its merit and its advertising 
that it “floats” on the high tide of 
prosperity in good seasons and 
bad. Of course an article of 
daily household use differs greatly 
from a material that goes into 
the permanent construction of 
houses— but -the principle of 
cumulative value is the same. 

As to the disadvantages that 
would come from quitting, these 
might also be placed in four 
heads: the canceling of the pro- 
tection for the good-will invest- 
ment you have made—of course 
the investment would not all be 
lost but it would be seriously im- 
paired in this age of aggressive 
competitive selling; the shrinkage 
in actual sales that come through 
your advertising ; the shrinkage in 
potential sales made in people’s 
minds, which would be marked 
and sudden when the educational 
advertising that created them was 
stopped; the reduction in the per- 
manent advertising value because 
of a reduced number of brick 
houses, through this shrinkage in 
actual and potential sales. 

But it seems to me that the most 
far-reaching loss from quitting 
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e worth it! 
e You can’t judge FIRE AND WATER ENGINEERING without 
" seeing a copy. Write for one if you are even remotely consid- 
ering advertising in this important and always-active field of fire 
e protection and water supply. 
e 
h P. &. We have prepared a dia- 
| grammatic chart in colors showing 
@ graphically the exact character of our 
i circulation and its relation to our edl- 
torial appeal. May we mail you a 
] copy, with a sample of the magazine 
) itself? 
e FIRE AND WATER ENGINEERING, Inc. 
c 318 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City 
1 New England Representative: Western Representative: 
_F. K. KrerscHMar. Harry B. BOARDMAN, 
512 Publicity Building, 123 West Madison Street, 
t | Boston, Mass. Chicago, Illinois. 
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would be in the general effect on 
the public mind. Wouldn’t such 
action of an organized industry be 
looked: upon as a vote of lack of 
confidence in its own product? 
This would be the inevitable im- 
pression, I am convinced, because 
an industry, speaking as a cor- 
porate unity, has an authority that 
far surpasses an individual ad- 
vertiser or of advertisers; so if 
its voice should become silent the 
public would be convinced that it 
was unable to hold its own against 
competitors, 


Boston Agency’s New 
Accounts 


The Spafford Company, Inc., Bostog, 
Mass., has secured the account of the 
Lockwood-Brackett Company, Boston, 
maker of Laco Castile Soap. Contracts 
are being placed with newspapers in se 
lected sections of the country. 

This agency is placing advertising in 
the newspapers of the Middle West for 
Fracto, Inc., Boston, manufacturer of 
headlight lenses. 

Milton Bradley & Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., have placed their juvenile 
book advertising for 1922 in the hands 
of the Spafford company. 





. ‘ = 

Agency Organized in Chicago 

The Snyder-Lawrence Company, Inc., 
a new agency, has opened offices in 
Chicago. George H. Snyder, one of the 
incorporators of the company, has been 
in the newspaper and advertising field 
for the last fifteen years. He was for- 
merly Chicago manager of Doremus & 
Company and Western advertising rep- 
resentative of the Wall Street Journal. 
John H. Lawrencé was also manager of 
Doremus & Company’s Chicago office, 
succeeding Mr. Snyder. 


Death of Victor L. 


Cunnyngham 

Victor L. Cunnyngham, a member 
of the firm of Williams & Cunnyng- 
ham, Chicago advertising agency, died 
last week at his home in Winnetka, 
Til. Mr. Cunnyngham had been en- 
gaged in Chicago advertising work for 
twenty years. At the time of his death 
he was sixty years old. 


Chester A. Porter with Boston 
Agency 


Chester A. Porter, formerly  vice- 
president of the Sacks Company, adver- 
tising agency of New York, is now asso- 
ciated with the Spafford Company, Inc., 
Boston. 


The B. Turley Dillon Publishers’ 
Financial Advertising Agency, New 
York, will represent Barron’s Weekly, 


Boston News Bureau and Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 
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Taylor Society Holds 
Annual Meeting 


The sessions of the annual meeting of 
the Taylor Society were held on Decem- 
ber 1, 2 and 3 at New York. Richard 
A. Feiss, Joseph & Feiss Company 
Cleveland, was elected president of the 
society to succeed Henry S. Dennison. 
About 500 engineers, economists and in- 
dustrial heads from all parts of the 
country attended the sessions and dis- 
cussed problems of administration and 


management. 
Other officers elected are: Vice-presi- 
dents, Horace K. Hathaway, Philadel 


phia, and Robert B. Wolf, New York: 
treasurer, Edward W. Clark, 3d, E. W. 
Clark & Company, Philadelphia; manag- 
ing director, Harlow S. Person, New 
York; directors: Ray M. Hudson, Holt 
Manufacturing Company, Peoria, IIL; 
J. C. Heckman, Cheney Brothers, New 
York; Ida M. Tarbell, New York; and 
Levi H. Ballou, Walpole, Mass 


“Varsity” Ginger Ale in 
Newspapers 

The account of the Lover’s Leap 
Company, Lynn, Mass., bottler of Var- 
sity Ginger Ale, has been obtained by 
the Kean Service, Inc., Boston. News 
papers are being used. 

The Kean Service is also placing ad- 
vertising in radio and electric publica- 
tions for the Teco Radio Company, Bos- 
ton, for radio apparatus, and in select 
large city newspapers and New England 
daily and weekly papers for Dr. A. C 
Daniels, Boston, manufacturer of véteri- 
nary remedies. 


R. S. Jemison with Toledo 
Agency 


R. S. Jemison, formerly advertising 
and sales premotion manager of the 
Oldfield Tire Company, Akron, Ohio, 


has joined the United States Advertising 
Corporation, Toledo. Before his asso 
ciation with the Oldfield company Mr 
Jemison was with the Miller Rubber 
Company, of Akron, in charge ot sales 
promotion. 


Maas Resigns from Chappelow 
Agency 


Maas, who for several 


William H. 
connected with the 


years has been 


Chappelow Advertising Co., St. Louis, 
has resigned to go with the Mary 


Heath Co., of the same city, maker 
of “Mary Heath” Marshmallow Creme, 
a filling for cake and home-made 
desserts. Mr. Maas is vice-president 
in charge of advertising and sales. 





American Crayon Account for 
J. Walter Thompson 


The American Crayon _ Company, 
Sandusky, O., and the E. F. —— 
man Company, Cleveland, have plac 
their accounts with the Cleveland office 
of the Walter Thompson Company. 
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FARM 


POWER 


Hr Manufacturers, Distributers and Dealers 


The Recognized 
Spokesman of the 
Fastest Growing 
Industry in the 
Country To-day 
“ELDOM if ever has 
S a new publication 

in a new field de- 
veloped so rapidly and 
shown so much virility 
at the end of its first 


year as FARM LIGHT 
AND POWER 





tad wed GO 





“arr Gane 






The secret of this success lies 
not only in correct publishing 
methods, but in the fact that 
the field itself is a vast one 
just awaking to its tremendous 
possibilities. There are in the 
country to-day no less than 


6,500,000 Farms 


Applicant Awaiting Electrical Development 
for Membership, 125,000 Small Towns 


A. B. a villages, hamlets and com- 
munities of 1,000 inhabitants 
or less are waiting for some- 
one to sell them lighting 

plants to light their homes, stores, churches, garages, etc., 
and to provide power for modern household appliances, 
water systems, poultry and dairy devices and other 
electrical conveniences for the home or farm Only 5% 
are now equipped. 

FARM LIGHT AND POWER is the Dealer Paper of this 
tremendous field. We locate, educate and inspire the 
dealer Our present circulation is in excess of 5,000 copies 
monthly, and growing rapidly. (The December edition 
was 18,000 copies.) If you are interested in hearing more 
of our story write at once for a copy of our current issue 





Also publishers of the 


LIGHT AND POWER YEAR BOOK 


The first annual edition of the Dealer Reference beok will be published 


about 
field, 


January first, covering comprehensively the entire farm electric 
with invaluable information of every kind of use to the dealer 


Contains announcements of all the leading manufacturers and listings 
of their products. Write at once for specimen pages, rates, et 


FARM LIGHT AND POWER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


318 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City 


New England Representatire : Western Representative 


F.K 
512 Publicity Bldg., Boston 


KRETSCH MAR, Harry B. BoarpMan, 
123 West Madison St., Chicago 




























































Help from the Branch Manager for 
the Advertising Department 


If Sales and Advertising Are Properly Co-ordinated, Men in the Branches 
May Be Counted on for Valuable Advice Concerning Their Sections 


By H. K. 


SUBURBANITE was most 

surprised one morning when 
he saw a friend walking in the 
middle of the street behind a load 
of furniture. ‘“What’s the enor- 
mous thought, Bill?” he shouted. 
Without turning his eyes, Bill re- 
plied, “I’m following my furni- 
ture in order to find out where 
we're going to live this time.” 

Needless to state, “Bill” was a 
branch manager. He thought his 
procedure most natural, since it 
coincided exactly with his fol- 
lowing the band-wagon of each 
new advertising policy, ignorant 
of where it was leading him. 

The branch house is expected 
to sell goods. Branch house sales- 
men and the branch manager are 
supposed to be assisted by the 
advertising of the parent com- 
pany. Yet, usually, they have no 
part in advertising policy or de- 
tail. Take the case of the ficti- 
tious A B C D Manufacturing 
Company. Its half-dozen branch 
houses care for the trade from 
coast to coast. Its home office in 
Philadelphia has its own sphere 
of action and its own salesmen. 
As a sales district it ranks third 
in sales total. Yet because it 
houses the advertising manager 
it is supreme in advertising mat- 
ters. When its salesmen criti- 
cize, it is to the ezdvertising 
manager in person. Its salesmen, 
in consequence, are heard. Their 
needs, if not met, are at least con- 
sidered. For the advertising man- 
ager is human. He can ignore 
or side-track long-distance sug- 
gestions—and he usually does, if 
they run contrary to his general 
plan. 

The branch house _ salesman 
usually learns of the advertising 
plans as a whole on the annual 
visitation. It is by proclamation 
rather than by conference that he 


is made acquainted with his new . 
1 


Sheridan 


brother—the one who is to make 
his work easier, pleasanter and 
more profitable. He learns of 
the “plans for the year” in a way 
that makes him fully realize his 
unimportance in the field of ad- 
vertising. Naturally of a degree 
of intelligence, he realizes that 
he is being “sold” the advertising 
policy and its physical expres- 
sion. He sees what happens when 
some new salesman offers a sug- 
gestion, and then laughs with the 
advertising manager and at the 
novice when it is shown to be 
absurd. 

Should the branch manager 
have a voice in the -determination 
of the size and use of the adver- 
tising appropriation? That is the 
paramount advertising question 
in the mind of the branch man- 
ager today. He knows that it is a 
farce to be consulted only on oc- 
casion and to criticize only the 
obviously wrong. The very great 
majority of branch managers 
would far prefer to have no more 
voice in advertising matters than 
in the rate of pay in the factory, 
or else to be placed in a position 
in which their voices would really 
be heard in regard to the adver- 
tising appropriation in size and 
use. The intelligent branch man- 
ager realizes that he should either 
be given his advertising pap in 
the nursery, or else be given a 
regular knife and fork and nap- 
kin and have his share of grown- 
up food and conversation. 

If six branch house managers 
and their salesmen representing 
four-fifths of the domestic sales 
total of the enterprise want to 
divide the national appropriation 
among three classes of mediums, 
is it not fair to consider the pos- 
sibility that they may be right? 
Yet this fictitious A B C 
Manufacturing Company and 





hundreds of other similar enter- 
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If You Were a Dealer— 


how would you like to have merchandise given away 
or sold as premiums at cut prices right around your 
front door by some publisher’s representative as an inducement to 
obtain names for his subscription list? This not only robs you of 
your profit, but since these premiums are offered at cut prices, it also 
casts a serious reflection on legitimate merchandising methods. Could 
you, as a dealer, grow enthusiastic over a publication of this class 
as an advertising medium ? , 


The wide-awake dealers who know and appreciate the real value of 
advertising through publications are more concerned about how the 
subscriptions were obtained and what the publication stands for 
editorially than they are about the number of papers mailed out. 


The high esteem in which Iowa dealere hold Wallaces’ Farmer gives 
the advertising that appears in its columns a merchandising value 
which the advertiser cannot obtain through any other channel. 


Write for our new thirty-two page data book which contains inter- 
esting and helpful information about Iowa. 


\JALLACES FARMER 


Des Moines, Iowa 


HENRY C. WALLACE & JOHN P. WALLACE 
Publishers 
Western Representative Eastern Representative 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
1109-1117 Transportation Bldg., Chicago * 95 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Leading PAPER MERCHANTS 
Recognize Foldwell Superiority 


OLDWELLhas the distinction 
of being the one and only 
folding coated paper that is na- 
tionally distributed by the coun- 
try’s leading paper merchants. 


These distributors, who are free 
to choose their stocks on merit 
alone, are the industry’s most 
expert judges of papervalue. That 
they have chosen Foldwell from a 
multitude of other folding enam- 
els is a great testimonial to the 
superior quality of this paper. 


It proves a superiority that is 
found in Foldwell—and Foldwell 
alone. For this is the only paper 
made by the special formula in 
which exquisite printing surface 
is combined with perfect folding 
qualities and enduring strength. 


Your mailing pieces will take on 
an added impressiveness when 
printed on Foldwell. Experiment- 
ing with actual samples will prove 
this. We will gladly send them 
for the asking. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
Dept. A, 873 So. Wells Street, Chicago 


Coated Book - Coated Cover - Coated Writing 


INK 


; The Commerce Paper Co. 

















FOLDWELL 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Acme Paper Co. 
St, Louis, Mo. 

The Alling & oO ‘ory Co. 
Rochester, Y. 
Pittsburgh, of a. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Allman Christensen 

Paper Co 
‘Milwaukee, Wis, 

American Paper Co, 
Seatile, Wash. 

Blake, McFall Co, 
Portland, Ore. 

Blake, Moffit & Towne 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal, 
San Diego, Cal. 

Carpenter Paper Co. | 
Des Moines, Iowa | 
Omaha, Neb. | 
Salt Lake City, Utah | 

John Carter & Co. | 
Boston, Mass. | 

Chicago Paper Co. | 
Chicago, Ils. | 

Chope Stevens Paper Co, | 
Detrott, Mich. i! 

Cincinnati Cordage | 

and Paper Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio | 
Dayton, Ohio 





Toledo, Ohio 

Kansas City Paper House 
Kansas City, Mo 

Lasher & I ptizee, Ine. 

few Yor y. 
Newark, N y. 

John Martin Paper 

Co., Ltd. 

W innipeg, Can. 
Calgary, Alta., Can 
Edmonton, Alta., Can. 
Regina, Sask., Can 

MeClellan Paper Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Parsons & Whittemore 
Exporters 

The Petrequin Paper Co. 
Clereland, Ohio 

St. Paul Paper Co. 
St. Paul, Minn, 

Spokane Paper & Sta. Co. 
Spokane, Wasnt. 

Tacoma Paper & Sta. Co. | 
Tacoma, Wash. 


D. L. Ward Co. | 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Washington D.C. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


Whitehead & Alliger Co. 
New York City, N.Y. 

Zenith City Paper Co. 

Duluth, Minn. 
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prises are content to dismiss the 
suggestion with a shrug. As guess- 
ers, these advertising managers 
may be correct. 

The branch manager unques- 
tionably gains a great deal in 
time by being ignored in adver- 
tising matters. It is a relief on 
a busy day to refer all solicitors 
to “our Philadelphia office, where 
all advertising is placed.” It is 
also a time-saver for the branch 
manager to have no advertising 
discussions with the branch sales- 
men other than to pass along the 
“lots of pep” dope from the ad- 
vertising department at _ head- 
quarters. But the branch house, 
after all, makes its sales by the 
time it uses rather than by the 
time it saves. It would save a 
whole lot of the branch manager’s 
time if he didn’t have to spend it 
in hiring, training and coaching 
salesmen. It would save more 
time if the branch manager gave 
no time to the working out of 
plans to increase sales through 
the use of salesmen. 

It is quite usual for the adver- 
tising department to imagine that 
it is seeking the co-operation of 
the branch house, when, as a 
matter of fact, the advertising 
department is merely placing it- 
self in position to answer ques- 
tions. In the A B C D company, 
each year each salesman is asked 
to check on a list of publications 
the ones “in which he likes to 
see the A B C D ads.” The real 
questions are ignored. No branch 
salesman or branch manager is 
expected to speak out in meeting 
and express the revolutionary 
thought that the national adver- 
tising problem was the sum total 
of the separate sectional prob- 
lems. 

What puzzles many on the 
branch house firing-line is the 
characteristic iron-clad advertis- 
ing policy that says plainly, 
“Branch house managers know 
nothing of advertising,” when 
accompanied by instructions from 
the sales manager that show 
clearly a willingness on his part 
to place the branch manager's 
judgment in sales matters far 
above par. “Why am I such a 
boob on advertising?” queries the 
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Tae newspaper circu- 
lates entirely in the 
center of distribution, 
therefore cuts selling 
cost because it entails 
no waste. It insures 
quick, thorough and 
economical distribu- 
tion. Manufacturers 
can use it to cover 
markets where it is 
profitable to do busi- 
ness. It costs less than 
any other kind of ad- 
vertising — ask your 
advertising agency. 


Boston Globe 
Baltimore Sun 
New York Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Information regarding 
these shopping cen- 
ters and trade condi- 
tions will be gladly 
furnished by the ad- 
vertising departments 
of these papers. 


GUY S. OSBORN 


Incorporated 


CHICAGO 
1302 Tribune Bldg. 
DerTroit St. Louis 





701 Ford Bidg. 401 Globe-Democrat Bldg. 





























a = QWHen death goes 


os through the forest it 
@ strikes to kill. And al- 
ways it follows or crouches 

“ above or beside some trail. 
To the wild, every alien 
means possible death, 
so the trail is twisted, 


@ a obscured, hidden wherever 


ssible. 
a” “ 
7) With man the stranger is 
a potential friend. It is 
“ to man’s interest that his 


‘Z particular trail be open 
@ WG for scrutiny—but it must 
truly tell his story. For 
whether interest, which 
al is friendship, results, or 
indifference, which is 
death, depends on how 
e accurately his personality 
or his product is reflected 

in his trail. 
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branch manager to himself, “and 
yet able to hold down a good job? 
Why am I able to hire and fire 
salesmen and yet am supposed to 
know nothing about advertising 
which, I am told, is their every- 
day help?” 

What the branch manager does 
not know is the true situation at 
the home office. There are, I 
know, corporations in which the 
sales and advertising departments 
work intimately and harmonious- 
ly. I note incidentally that there 
is always a lot of good healthy 
sales promotion work in such 
cases. But in other companies 
the sales and advertising ends 
are in harmony because they are 
not intimate. 

Many a sales manager feels ex- 
actly as many a branch manager 
does toward the whole advertis- 
ing problem of his enterprise. 
He’d like to mix on terms of ad- 
vertising equality, but he has 
self-respect enough to keep out 
on any other basis. The net re- 
sult of this common situation at 
headquarters is to force the sales 
end to consider advertising as a 
selling force which it accepts in 
the same way some men remain 
Democrats or Republicans —be- 
cause of their fathers’ affiliations. 

This truth is vitally important 
in the consideration of the prob- 
lem of the branch house and the 
branch manager. For it shows 
clearly that the branch manager 
who feels that there is something 
wrong in a system that bars him 
from an active part in the deter- 
mination and use of the adver- 
tising appropriation, has his 
counterpart in the sales manager 
—and the entire sales depart- 
ment. 

I claim that there is a most se- 
rious fault in any enterprise 
which permits such a situation to 
exist or to continue. But I do 
not place the blame upon the ad- 
vertising manager or his aids. 
The real root of the evil, as it is 
given me to see it, lies with the 
officials of the company and their 
lack of comprehension of the 
problems of the entire company. 
The enterprise that has no man 
who reviews simultaneously the 
work of the sales manager, the 
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The Times-Union Goes Into the Home! 


Rochester is a city of homes. 


There are approximately 49,000 homes in 
Rochester. 
The Times-Union has a daily city circula- 
tion of 49,447, which gives you a coverage 
of practically every worth-while family in 
Rochester. 


The Times-Union has more daily city 
circulation than all other Rochester papers 


combined. 


The Times-Union is your logital buy— 
any way you analyze it. 


Largest Circulation - - - - 63,618 (A. B.C.) 
Lowest Rate - - - .00283 per line per thousand 
Our Merchandising Department is main- 
tained for YOUR benefit. Surveys on any 
product or condition accurately presented. 


Rochester Times-Union 


First in Its Field 
J.P. McKINNEY & SON, Representative 
334 Fifth Avenue, New York 


122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
305 Crocker Building, San Francisco 
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Marionettes in Advertising 











Crowds Around Dondo-Jenter Marionette Display for United Cigar Stores 


MARIONETTE DISPLAYS 


Other successful users of mario- 
nettes in advertising: 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC.— 
spoken play at Chemical Show, 
New York 


CORONA TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY, 42nd St., New 
York—window-pantomime play. 
(Now using second display of 
Same type.) 


TREMONT PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, of Boston—spoken 
play at Electrical Show. (Now 
using same nationally.) 


HOUSE OF A. SILZ, INC., 
of New York—spoken play at 
Hotel Men’s Exposition. 


ARTCRAFT EXHIBITS 


During the last few weeks we 
have built artcraft displays for: 


REMINGTON TYPE- 
WRITER COMPANY at Busi- 
ness Men’s Show. 


MUNSON SUPPLY COM- 
PANY at Business Men’s Show. 


NATHAN SCHWEITZER 
COMPANY at Hotet Men’s 
Exposition. 
BOYCE-VEEDER -CORPO- 
RATION for Hardware Men’s 
Show. 


BIGELOW HARTFORD 
CARPET COMPANY — port- 
able department store display. 
E. R. SQUIBB AND SONS, 
INC.— Medical Shows. 


MARTIN JENTER ARTCRAFTS 


Mount Vernon, New York 


Phone Hillcrest 3839 
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advertising manager and all 
branch managers is wrongly built 
on the merchandising end. If 
there is a vice-president in charge 
of sales over the sales manager, 
and a vice-president in charge of 
advertising over the advertising 
manager, there should be some 
one man to whom both of these 
vice-presidents regularly report. 

There should be some one man 
who sees the whole needs of the 
company and who synchronizes 
as well as assigns the work for 
the sales and advertising ends. 
There should exist always a man- 
agement official in charge of both 
sales and advertising managers, 
if there is to be anywhere near 
the same type of unity in control 
point which is the keystone of 
good business. 

Quite respectfully I mention that 
my rather large acquaintance with 
both branch managers and head- 
quarters officials shows one-man 
broad control most rare. Out of 
an experience in five large cities 
as assistant manager and branch 
manager I could hardly name to- 
day a dozen companies in which 
the branch manager is held worthy 
of more than passing thought on 
advertising matters, no matter 
how highly his opinions may be 
regarded on sales matters. One 
St. Louis branch manager told 
me the other day, “When I was 
a boy and stood on the street cor- 
ner passing out fliers, I was more 
of an advertising man than I am 
permitted to be today.” The rea- 
son for this comment was the 
advertising manager’s resentment 
at the St. Louis manager’s criti- 
cism of the utter absence in an 
advertisement of the product 
which led the St. Louis market. 
This advertisement, by the way, 
was the “once-a-year show of the 
full line” variety. The omission 
of this popular St. Louis pack- 
age in this advertisement meant 
that until another year no pub- 
licity would be given the one pack- 
age of greatest interest to St. 
Louis salesmen. 

Don’t think, please, that I am 
embittered because of recent per- 
sonal experience. Exactly the con- 
trary is the case. Today, I am 


forced to put all too much time 
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1922 


Second 


Announcement 





N September 19th last 
the first formal an- 
nouncement as to the 

booking of advertising space in 
“PUNCH” for 1922 was made. 


On October 20th, in issuing the 
second advertisement in respect of 
booking ahead for 1922, | am ex- 
ceedingly gratified at being able to 
state “that OVER TWO-THIRDS 
of the entire space likely to be 
available in the regular issues of 
“PUNCH” for 1922 is now sold to 
specific advertisers for insertion on 
specific dates. 


In view of the general state of 
trade and the doubt that has existed 
as to what might be the result for 
1922, | think this indication of faith 
in the powers of “ PUNCH ™ adver- 
tising space to help to bring back 
good times is notable. 


For the remaining one-third of 
space in 1922 which is yet unsold I 
will be pleased to have early book- 
ings from advertisers of high-class 
goods and service who have not yet 
‘joined up,” and | repeat my strong 
conviction that all the space avail- 
able for 1922 will be booked up by 
the end of 1921 at least, if not be'ore. 


Will those who have not already 
done so be kind enough therefore to 
go into the matter as thoroughly as 
present circumstances will allow, 
and instruct their Agents to make 
arrangements for such space as they 
can use, as quickly as possible ? 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 


Advertisement Manager “PUNCH’ 
10 Bouvesio Pwest. London 
<. 
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From the Idea 


to the 


Finished Product 


By the Art of 

Lithography 
For your salesmaking 
advertising we offer 
you real cooperation, 
from the roughing of 
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on advertising thought—for ad- 
vertising, from a purely national 
deal, is now with us on a sec- 
tional plus national basis. Each 
branch manager is a partner of 
the advertising manager “for his 
territory. Each manager works 
with the advertising department 
at headquarters along lines which 
seem worthwhile. 

This has been true only in re- 
cent years, Before 1918 we never 
cashed in on our advertising in 
branch territory. This was due 
to two causes. The advertising 
man didn’t know or give us what 
we wanted and needed, and we 
didn’t do what we could have done 
with what he gave us. Before 
1918, advertising was an academic 
theory so far as the branches were 
concerned. The advertising man 
exhorted and we used the tangible 
material when it fitted in with our 
plans. 

Then came the appointment of 
a new vice-president in charge of 
merchandising. This unified the 
control overnight. Sales, adver- 
tising and exports were directly 
under his eyes. He put all three 
on a basis of delivering the goods. 
He encouraged the branch man- 
agers to size up their territory, list 
their needs and recommend meth- 
ods. All of us in the branch 
house field were put on our 
mettle. We uncovered our wounds 
and fought for what we needed. 
The net result was a brand new 
sales and advertising policy. 

We dropped nearly twenty 
salesmen. This was due to a 
“let’s be better friends with the 
jobber” policy that kept us from 
poaching on the jobber’s natural 
hunting grounds. We could do 
this safely because we built up a 
correspondence campaign with 
small dealers to keep them speci- 
fying our brands when ordering 
from their jobbers. Backing this 
up, we worked out a plan to tie 
up the small dealers with our 
national advertising — something 
he had hitherto scarcely noted and 
certainly we had never capitalized 
with the jobber. 

The new vice-president in 
charge of merchandising answered 
my bald question, “Should the 
branch manager have anything to 
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say about advertising?” He 
answered it in these words, “If 
you don’t say enough to prove 
that you appreciate what it ought 
to mean I'll get someone that 
does.” To him, advertising in 
branch territory meant either one 
thing or two things. It meant 
either an efficient way to increase 
profits, or the only way. On 
either basis he was for it. Each 
branch manager was expected to 
know every advertising possibility 
in his territory that had merit. 
This didn’t mean just maga- 
zines, newspapers, posters and 
street cars. It meant everything 
from classified telephone direc- 
tories to electric displays. It 
meant inside and outside perma- 
nent signs. It meant free mas- 
querade costumes. It meant 
regular schedules for window dis- 


plays and correct use of store | 


fixtures and dealers’ mailing lists. 
It meant a system for getting one 
hundred cents out of every dollar 
spent in advertising, with an added 
twenty per cent for profit. 

Above ali, it meant a linking up 
of advertising with straight sell- 
ing so that the newest branch 
salesman could understand the 
big idea—and sell the worth of 
our advertising to our dealers. 

When I described our present 
system to an advertising manager 
he asked, “Why didn’t your ad- 
vertising man resign when all 
this happened?” The answer is 
just this—he did. That’s one rea- 
son why the new plan worked. 
Today, our new advertising man- 
ager is part sales manager, and 
our sales manager is a whole lot 
of an advertising manager. 

To prove this: Last week I 
received a letter from our sales 
manager giving me a ride because 
our salesmen were neglecting to 
use our electric advertising signs 
as a sales argument in towns 
across the river. I apologized. 
For this was a three-hundred-and- 
sixty-five-nights-a-year big, good 
and costly sales help. Yet I had 
not used it to fullest advantage in 
showing to dealers (through 
branch salesmen) that it was a 
real reason for giving our lines 
preference, 

Similarly, the advertising man- 
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Michigan Facts: 


MICHIGAN makes 
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H. EDMUND SCHEERER 
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Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
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ager now shows that he is close to 
the personal sales problems which 
face every salesman in our ter- 
ritory. His letters differ from 
those we received from the adver- 
tising department before 1918, 
Advertising as a selling force no 
longer is a matter of “mediums” 
and “double spreads.” Instead, it 
is something which makes our 
goods a better “buy” for Mr. 
Dealer. The new advertising 
manager is interested in the in- 
terior of our dealers’ stores as 
well as in the windows. He re- 
cognizes that if Mr. Dealer is left 
to set his own valuation upon our 
advertising, based wholly on Mr. 
Dealer’s own casual magazine and 
newspaper reading, we are getting 
back only a plugged nickel for a 
perfectly good dollar. 

So, today, we show Mr. Dealer 
just how, when and where, as well 
as why we advertise. We frankly 
tell him that he could buy our 
goods for five per cent less if we 
did nothing to make them popular, 
and then point out that with its 
co-operation the increased turn- 
over makes this five per cent look 
ridiculously small. 


WORKING HAND IN HAND 


Now that our branch managers 
have an active part—and, believe 
me, it ts an active part—in our 
advertising, it is only natural that 
branch salesmen make the most 
of it. For the branch manager is 
a human being and, since he is a 
partner in the expenditure of the 
advertising appropriation, neces- 
sarily he makes his salesmen his 
partners in advertising methods as 
well as sales methods. 

The great big thing for each 
enterprise to decide, is the right 
way to make the most fair profit. 
If it feels that advertising in any 
form can be made profitable, then 
it should insure the dollars in the 
advertising appropriation bringing 
back the biggest dividends. This 
in any enterprise with branch 
houses, branch managers and 
branch salesmen can only come in 
one way. That one way is the 
whole-hearted co-partnership of 
the branch manager with the 
advertising department at head- 
quarters. 
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“Giant Ads” Bridge the Gap 


The Chasm of Forgetfulness lies between the 
reading of your advertisements in the magazines 
or newspapers and the point of sale. “Giant Ads” 
displayed in dealers’ windows are the most success- 
ful bridge ever devised for closing this sales gap. 
They immediately revive and stimulate the desire 
to own which your general publicity created. 


“Giant Ads” 


are magnified reproductions of your advertising text, illustration 
and display multiplied in attractiveness and selling power. 


“GIANT ADS” accurately reproduce in detail all the punch 
of the original in one or more colors—made any size up to 
38” x 50”. Their cost is nominal. Our service is rapid. Write 
for our rate card and samples of “Giant Ads” we have produced 
for leading advertisers. 


We also make REPRO-PRINTS (facsimiles, enlargements or 
reductions) of practically anything drawn, written, printed or 
photographed ; testimonial letters, forms, charts, maps, engineer- 
ing drawings, legal exhibits, code books, newspaper or magazine 
clippings, price lists, catalogs—short or long runs—50 copies 
or 50,000 or more. Write for our booklet describing our 
REPRO-PRINTS. 


Our equipment for producing broadsides and other large 
sheets is second to none. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117 East 24th Street New York City 
Phones: Madison Square 9676, 9677, 9124, 10258 : 
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Uplifting the “Hot Dog” 


All Elements in Chicago’s Sausage Industry Are Co-operating to Adver- 
tise and Sell Sausages in a Campaign That Will Last a Half Year 


By James Henle 


N example of what can be 

accomplished when an entire 
industry co-operates in a sin- 
gle effort is being shown in Chi- 
cago, where retail butchers, local 
sausage makers, casings manufac- 
turers, boners, and local packers 
are uniting to raise the’ sausage 
from its lowly status as a “hot 
dog” and give it dignified and 
permanent popularity as a palat- 
able, sensible, albeit economical 
food. 

In truth, however, it is not the 
sausage that is being educated, 
but the two and a half million in- 
habitants of Chicago. By an ad- 
vertising and merchandising cam- 
paign extending over twenty-six 
weeks it is planned to broaden the 
demand for that staple and raise 
sausage consumption figures for 
the city to a substantially higher 
rate. Though the campaign is 
only a few weeks old, it has al- 
ready begun to show results, and 
it is more than likely to be du- 
plicated by Meat Councils in other 
cities. 

The effort is unique in the many 
elements that are co-operating to 
make it a success; the broad basis 
on which it has been designed, 
and the effective use of direct ad- 
vertising material. It is grounded 
in firm economic principles. Sau- 
sage is one of the most nutritious 
and. tempting of foods, as well as 
one of the cheapest, while at the 
same time fuel and effort are con- 
served in its preparation. In view 
of these facts it is apparent that, 
popular as it is, its use can great- 
ly be increased if a real effort is 
made to tell folks about it. 

Nearly 4,000,000 copies of in- 
serts containing recipes bearing 
on specific kinds of sausage and 
educational material concerning 
sausage in general will be distrib- 
uted to consumers in this local 
campaign, which is being financed 
by some fifty contributing com- 


panies and which has been initi- 
140 





ated and is being conducted by the 
Meat Council of Chicago, an or- 
ganization embracing all the ele- 
ments in the meat industry of that 
city. About 4,000 retail butchers 
are co-operating in the scheme, 
though they have not been asked 
to contribute to the fund to make 
it possible. The campaign is un- 
der the immediate supervision of 
William Whitfield Woods, chair- 
man of the Council’s Advertising 
Sub-Committee and _ secretary, 
also, of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. Among those 
whose efforts have made the cam- 
paign possible are John T. Rus- 
sell, president of the Meat Coun- 
cil of Chicago; W. H. Gausselin, 
of the Mutual Sausage Co., and 
Oscar G. Mayer, of Oscar Mayer 
& Co., Inc. 

The campaign began on Octo- 
ber 17, and its first period will 
cover twelve weeks. Then will 
follow a second period of four- 
teen weeks, when the plan will be 
modified in accordance with the 
lessons already learned. 


DRIVE WELL PLANNED IN ADVANCE 


On October 11 a letter from the 
executive officials of the United 
Master Butchers’ Association of 
Chicago was sent to each of the 
1,500 Chicago members of that as- 
sociation, urging his co-operation. 
A similar letter, signed by Mr. 
Russell, a well-known retailer, 
was sent ‘to 2,500 Chicago dealers 
who handle meats, but are not in- 
cluded in the membership of the 
United Master Butchers’ Associa- 
tion. On October 14 letters signed 
by retail officials were sent to each 
of the 4,000 dealers, telling them 
exactly how they should co-oper- 
ate, urging them to make their 
prices attractive, and giving them 
specific merchandising hints. 

With this last letter there went 
sixty copies of a four-page folder 
containing a number of recipes for 
(Continued on page 145) 
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One Month’s 
Reading Matter 


mn Los Angeles Times 


equals a library of 


82 average volumes 


January 1 to August 31, 1921, it printed 
677,248 inches of text, illustrations, etc., equiva- 
lent to a monthly average of 4,952,376 words. 
This, in addition to its matchless news service 
received over two leased continental wires, in- 
cluded costly features of a kind served by no 
other Southern California newspaper—a roto- 
gravure section, local story magazine, local 
agricultural magazine, locally. drawn “comics,” 
etc. 


The overshadowing value given to readers by 
the Los Angeles Times redounds to adver- 
tisers in the form of receptiveness and good- 
will. There is nothing theoretical about the 
fact that a salesman in the home, whether man 
or newspaper, will outsell ten to one him who 
speaks from the curb. 


During October, 1921, the Los Angeles 
Times printed 2,519,132 agate lines of ad- 
vertising, approximately equal to any 
other two local papers combined, the only 
Los Angeles newspaper to gain over last 
year. 
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preparing pork sausages, the first 
article featured in the campaign. 
There was also an attractive poster 
for interior display emphasizing 
the merits of sausage in general, 
and a window strip featuring pork 
sausage specifically. 

The plan for the first period of 
the campaign provides the days 
during which each different. va- 
riety of sausage will be featured 
as follows: Pork sausage, Octo- 
ber 17-29: frankfurters, October 
31-November 12; bologna, Novem- 
ber 14-26; liver sausage, Novem- 
ber 28-December 3; head cheese 
and pan souse, December 5-10; 
minced ham, December 12-17; 
pork sausage, December 19-24; 
coarse luncheon specialty, Decem- 
ber 26-January 5; blood and 
tongue sausage, January 7-12. 

If other specialties are pushed 
as successfully as pork sausage 
has been, the final results are cer- 
tain to be gratifying. Referring to 
the first week’s work, one manu- 
facturer said: “This week we 
have sold more of our best pork 
sausage, which we are pushing 
now, than we have ever sold in 
the corresponding week of any 
other year.” This in spite of the 
fact that the campaign was han- 
dicapped at the start by warm 
weather. One retailer, who oper- 
ates a number of markets, re- 
ported that he had quadrupled his 
pork sausage business. 

The window strips, the recipe 
slips and the letter from retail of- 
ficials will be changed each time 
a different kind of sausage is to 
be featured, but the interior poster 
will be changed only four times, 
since it bears on sausage in gen- 
eral, 

_Thus, in the first campaign pe- 
riod alone, 32,000 window strips 
will be employed, 16,000 interior 
display posters and nearly 2,000,- 
000 recipe slips, while 32,000 let- 
ters will go out from retail offi- 
cials to dealers. 

One of the interior posters hung 
upon the walls of butcher shops 
reads: “Buy sausage today. It de- 
mands little or no preparation 
before serving. Wholesome, tasty, 


economical. Your family will like 
it. Ask for recipes.” The win- 
dow strip for the initial week 
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Getting Student Trade 
Is Mainly a Matter 
of Knowing How 


For a logical product to gain admission 
to the student market it is only neces- 
sary that its manufacturer advertise it 
in the student papers at the same time 
merchandising it in the right way. But 
in order to find this right way, a pre- 
requisite is an intimate knowledge of all 
the necessities, customs, buying habits 
and oddities that enter into the com- 
mercial side of student life. This spe- 
cialized knowledge we have—greater, we 
believe, in scope and in power to apply 
it than any other source-in the country. 


Ask Us Anything 

You Want to 

Know About the 
College Trade 
Established 1913 


S. 






COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
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said: “Buy pork sausage today. 
Mighty good for any meal. Ask 
for recipes.” 

This involves considerable ex- 
pense and is merely money wasted 
unless the dealers use the mate- 
rial. Do they? Well, one firm 
sent out a salesman with instruc- 
tions to find out how many re- 
tailers were using the display 
helps. He reported that without 
a single exception the sausage 
signs had been displayed in all the 
stores he visited. 


SUGGESTIONS TO MARKET MEN 


To obtain this intelligent co- 
operation from retailers the letter 
from Mr. Russell pointed out how 
they could add to their own busi- 
ness and, as a result, make the 
effort of the Meat Council a suc- 


cess. Among his specific sugges- 
tions were: 

1. Put up the poster and the 
streamer. Do it now. 


2. Request your clerks to sug- 
gest sausage to your customers. 
For example, a housewife who 
has just bought a roast or steak 
for dinner may be open to a sug- 
gestion that she try some of your 
delicious fresh sausage for break- 
fast or luncheon. Hand her a 
recipe folder; it will help won- 


derfully. That’s the way suc- 
cessful merchants sell goods. 
3. Display - your sausage as 


temptingly as possible, using both 
counter and window. 

4. Feature one kind of sausage 
at a time, but keep an assortment 
on hand and on display. 

5. Buy a little sausage at a 
time and buy often enough, but 
not too much. Over-buying, 
whether or not you get a fe- 
duced price, increases your costs 
and cuts down your profits. Keep 
your stock moving rapidly. Avoid 
putting the price too high. More- 
over, your stock will be fresher, 
your customers better satisfied; 
they will be back for more. 

The recipe folders distributed 
were carefully prepared with the 
aid of a domestic science expert. 
The first lot contained, in addi- 
tion to recipes and a few para- 
graphs in praise of pork sausage, 
the following talk on sausages i 
general : 
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The Priscilla Company Announces the Appointment of 


Mrs. Harriett C. Emmons 


as 
Field Editor 
Mrs. Emmons, who is a graduate of Pratt Institute Normal 


Household Science Course, has applied the principles of her 
home economics training in her home and in the business world. 


She has lived in city, town and country communities, and un- 
derstands their problems, has been active in Women’s Clubs, and 
has traveled extensively; and above all she has the vision to 
realize that evolution, which is forever bringing about changes, 
has not neglected the merchandising and advertising world. 


As Field Editor of Modern Priscilla, Mrs. Emmons will bring 
us these various points of view and, in turn, through personal 
and editorial work, will give to others the message of Modern 
Priscilla. 


Modern Priscilla 


Member of A. B. C. 


New York Boston Chicago 
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$2,000,000 for 
Music Lessons 


‘New York City has 30,000 music pupils 
Studying with 2,000 teachers and spend- 
ing more than $3,000,000 on music 
during the winter season.’’ 


This item of information is quoted from 
“The-World-From- Day-to-Day” page 
of December 10th, which is a full page 
feature in every issue of YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S WEEKLY, full of live, 


current news on timely topics. 


The popularity of YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
WEEKLY in the families of its 200,000 
readers has been very satisfactorily ex- 
pressed, time and again, in terms of re- 
sults to a loyal and growing list of 
advertisers since 1886. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 
Edward P. Boyce, « 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 608 Otis Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


Coox’s Weexty Trio :A Mituion Boys anv Girts 


THE Boys’WorLp THE GiIRLS’CoMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE'S WEFKLY 
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SAUSAGE FOR EVERY TASTE 


Every housewife welcomes a sugges- 
tion that permits her to add to the 
variety of tasty, wholesome dishes she 
can prepare for her family. WeNee 

Sausage offers greater possibilities 
than perhaps any other food, for it is 
made in many different forms, each with 
characteristics that distinguish it from 
others, each lending itself to the prepara- 
tion of many savory dishes. 

Clearly, there is a sausage for every 
taste. 

Modern methods and equipment, a 
careful selection of choice meats and 
their proper seasoning with the finest 
herbs and spices, have placed sausages 
in the front rank of our best foods. 
No waste, easily prepared, inexpen- 
sive, appetizing sausage should be served 
regularly in your home. 


To show the many different 
ways in which sausage may be 
prepared, the Council’s Advertis- 
ing Sub-Committee opened the 
campaign with a sausage luncheon 
at the Blackstone Hotel, at which 
most of the dishes were built on 
sausage. The appetizer  con- 
sisted of several different kinds 
of sausage temptingly prepared; 
the soup contained sliced frank- 
furters; the main dish was built 
around park sausages; the dress- 
ing on the salad resembled minced 
meats, while the ice cream was 
molded in the form of sausages. 

From the success of the cam- 
paign to date it is evident that a 
decided success will be scored. 
Retailers are giving wholehearted 
support to the effort, and under 
this stimulus sausage sales are 
rapidly increasing, while the pub- 
lic is benefited by broadening its 
acquaintance with a cheap and 
wholesome food. 


“Printers’ Ink” for the Presi- 
dent’s Wife, Also 


Dovctaston, N. Y., Nov. 21, 1921. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
. In reference te your letter of the 15th 
mst. asking if Dr. Stockelbach’s change 
of address carried with it a change of 
work, I write to say that Dr. Stockel- 
bach continues to be president and gen- 
eral manager of the Commonwealth 
Chemical Corporation, but the new 
address is the house address and the 
change was made so that his wife could 
have the first and more leisurely reading 
of your excellent journal. 

have never had any technical in 
terest in advertising but there is not a 
copy of Printers’ Ink that does not 
contain at least one article of genuine 
interest to the ordinary housewife who 
takes any pleasure in “seeing the wheels 
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A genuine opportunity for 
workers—one of the largest 
advertising departments in 
the chain store field has open- 
ings for 4 experienced, ambi- 
tious, energetic young men. 


1. One newspaper checking clerk, with 
chain store or agency experience, who can use 
typewriter preferred. 

. ASSISTANT CHECKER. Young man 
with one year or more experience in newspaper 
checking department of chain store or agency. 
One who can use typewriter preferred. 

3. Experienced advertising agency rate, 
schedule and forwarding clerk. One who can 
operate typewriter preferred; this position 
might be filled by young woman with the 
proper experience. 

. Eaperienced stenographer, who can read 
her notes and do her work accurately. One 
who has had training as assistant to a BUSY 
executive. Not the usual ‘‘secretary’’ type, but 
a real energetic, alert young woman is wanted 
for this position. 

All of these jobs are open. Such 
applicants as are selected will be 
given from one to two weeks’ trial. 
The salaries paid to start are higher 
than are being offered under present- 
day conditions, and for those who 
show an interest in their work a 
highly satisfactory arrangement will 
be made. 

Answer briefly with copies of ref- 
erences, statement of age, salary 
earned, and appointments will be 
made, or references returned. Enclose 
self-addressed return envelope with 
application. Longacre District, New 
York City. Address “C. J.,” Box 
287, care of Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


A manufacturer of small 
tools for the hardware and 
automotive trade wants a 
competent manager of 
sales. A man is wanted 
who knows the trade, 
where business is to be 
found and how to get it, 
and able to direct others. 
A worker and construc- 
tive planner, with a good 
record, is the one wanted. 
Address 
Sales Manager, Box 286, 
Care of Printers’ Ink 














We Have an Article 
Capable of 
Big Exploitation 


WE NEED AN ORGANIZATION 
TO HANDLE SALES 


A well-rated Manufacturing 
Company, after months of ex- 
perimenting, has _ successfully 
adapted an electrical principle 
hitherto unused in automobile 
ignition. A Spark Accumulator, 
instantly attached to the auto- 
mobile ignition system, accumu- 
lates and delivers the large por- 
tion of the secondary current 
ordinarily unused. The principle 
adapted is that of the Leyden 
Jar. The spark obtained is 
three times as hot as that from 
the ordinary spark plug. 

Thorough tests upon scores 
of different cars have unfail- 
ingly shown quicker starting 
and acceleration, less carbon, a 
cooler motor, and a steady, even 
pull on grades. 

The Spark Accumulator is 
now ready for the market. The 
Company is equipped to manu- 
facture in quantity, but lacks 
selling connections. Advertising 
of the Spark Accumulator can 
be made exceedingly effective, 
and to a Sales Organization that 
might be interested in handling 
this device in a large way, a 
very attractive proposition will 
be offered. 

Address “D. S.,” Box 283, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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go round,” especially the h: 
complicated wheels of commen, 
quote at random: How Corticelli 
Makes Advertised Leader Work for the 
Whole Line; Dress Manufacturers Start 
Style Registry Bureau; German Toys, a 
Cloud with a Silver Lining; The Retail 
Clerk—Is He as Black as He Js 
Painted? (She’s not; she, and he, are 
usually a faded green!) The Salesman 
Who Is a Social Hermit—and the Little 
Schoolmaster’s Classroom, 

Then in addition to the interesting 
facts are the droll ideas, For instance, 
Mr. Tomerlin’s “The fourth dimension 
in business.” The next thing we know 
somebody will be calling “Vision” the 
vitamines of business! But I was pained 
that he should say his second dimension 
man “laughed at tradition.” “Today 
is yesterday’s pupil” is a proverb you 
quoted last September. It is youthful, 
but is it not a little dangerous to laugh 
at teacher—at tradition, the: concen- 
trated wisdom of our great-(raised to 
the mth power) grandparents, And is 
is not fast becoming a tradition to scoff 
at tradition? 

And as a housewife I naturally take 
a keen interest in advertising, from the 
advertisee standpoint. While I do not 
want to be dazzled into buying a $5.95 
blouse (worth three dollars) for $4.69, 
I also do not want to miss the chance 
of learning about some _ time-saving 
device, or improved fabric, etc., and in 
my reading does not always bring me 
direct profit, I am less likely to become 
“inebriated with the exuberance” of 
advertising English, and I do gather 
such gems as a knowledge of tweeds of 
“pristine beauty of texture and vibrant 
color,” of worsted yarns “famed for 
their loftiness,” etc. 

I am sorry that time and space pre 
vent me telling you all the merits | 
find in- Printers’ Inx, but thank you 
for this opportunity your letter gave 
me of wishing your journal every suc- 
cess. 

Lavonia STOCKELBACH. 





St. Louis Organizes Sales 
Educational Work 


One of the branches of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce that is placing 
particular emphasis on co-operation and 
self improvement in its plan of activi- 
ties for 1922 is the sales managers 
bureau, composed of 600 members in 
charge of sales in various St, Louis 
houses. This bureau has created within 
itself committees on public speaking, 
sales promotion and letter writing, bus'- 
ness administration and similar topics 
with classes already enrolled in the 
several subjects. As members of the 
courses complete their work the names 
of those who have qualified will be 
posted in an endeavor to acquaint the 
business public with their capabilities 


Office Managers Plan Annual 
Conference 
The third annual conference of the 
National Association of Office Manseen 
will be held in Washington, D. C., May 
18, 19 and 20, 1922. 
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WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 
THE APPOINTMENTS OF 


EDWARD R. FULLER 


Western Manager 
and 


| MAURICE SHIBLEY 
to the Eastern Staff 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 
& 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 


PAUL F. JACKSON 
Advertising Manager 


Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


| Tower Bldg. 1836 Euclid Ave. 
| Chicago, II]. Cleveland, Ohio 
| 
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We Are Going to Dress Up 
the Ugly Duckling 


American Motorist has long had the largest circula- 
tion in the national car owner field, and, editorially, it 
has long been held in high esteem, both by subscribers 
and those men of journalism who recognize merit in 
editing and make-up. 


American Motorist’s progress has been somewhat 
retarded because it has never been “dressed up’’—because 
it lacked attractive outward appearance; it has some- 
times been condemned at sight by advertisers and agency 
men who never scrutinized the magazine’s inside. 


Anyway, we’re going to “doll up” the homely little 
sister, and then, perhaps, you'll consider her virtues. 


The big change will come in January. 
We offer advertisers— 


The largest circulation in the national car 
owner field, with every copy bought and paid 
for. (For verification see A. B. C. reports. 
The old canard about American Motorist’s 
circulation being free is resorted to today only 
by gentlemen hard pressed.) 


Cover designs and inside art work by famous 
artists—articles by internationally recognized 
writers—and an altogether brand new nete in 
automobile magazine making. 


You will do well to begin the New Year with 


MeRICAN 


(NjOTORIST 


More Circulation—More Quality—Less Price 





Main Business and Editorial Offices 
1108 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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The Unusual Product Comes In for 
Advertising 





Remarkable Increase of Accounts That Are Well Off the Beaten Path 
and That Are Exploited Consistently for the First Time 


By A. L. Townsend 


HERE was once a Cape Cod 

veteran, a retired sea cap- 
tain, who, because he loved the 
work and refused to remain idle, 
began to whittle out novel sailor- 
boy windmills in a barn on_his 
little wind-blown estate. They 
sold at a fancy price, and the 
tiny barn was soon as busy as 
ever had been the deck of his 
noble three-master. Someone 
suggested that he advertise. And 
he did, modestly at first, until 
now the making of brightly- 
colored sailorboy windmills has 
grown to be a tremendously thriv- 
ing industry. Few persons, least 
of all the grizzled sea captain, 
had realized how many people 
there are in this country who are 
eager to put an animated sailor- 
boy on their houses. 

An astonishing development of 
modern advertising is the crop of 
new kinds of accounts; the cam- 
paigns conducted for articles, 
products, that few suspected 
would ever attain the dignity of 
advertising. 

The most casual inquiry brings 
out the fact that these campaigns, 
some of them mere cautious, pre- 
liminary one-column, two or three 
inch adventures, are, in the main, 
highly profitable. There are a 
few casualties, but many not only 
thrive but gradually increase in 
the amount of space used. 

In some cases, because of a 
lack of sufficient funds, it has 
been necessary for associations of 
manufacturers to club together 
and defray the expenses of really 
aggressive campaigns. The little 
fellows are compelled to go at it 
as pocketbooks permit. We have 
watched a greenhouse, specializ- 
ing in a single type of plant, 
spring in two years from a small 
establishment to a ten-acre in- 
stitution. And advertising alone 


caused the growth. 


The demand for products from 
the home of the ancient whaler 
has given us a “Cape Cod Shop” 
in New York. We are reminded 
of it through mention of the sailor- 
boy. This little shop advertises 
in magazines and features such 
unconventional articles as a “Cape 
Cod Fire Lighter.” For one 
thing, the vista of advertising has 
broadened because of the notice- 
able tendency on the part of the 
average American toward good 
taste in furnishing anything from 
a five-room apartment to a bun- 
galow. 


NOTHING STRANGE, FOR ADVERTISING 


A progressive aquarium in Ra- 
cine, Wis., now advertises gold 
fish. In Statesville, N. C., the 
native cedar became famous as 
the worst enemy of the moth, and 
a comparatively small firm, man- 
ufacturing unique chests, has 
turned to advertising. 

Imagine advertising, and quite 
intensively, too, a special powder 
to sift over grate fires, which 
beautifies the flames! Listen to 
this: “Have you ever watched a 
driftwood fire and the beautiful 
weird green, blue and _ purple 
flame? You do not have to build 
driftwood pyres as your fathers 
did. We have bottled the Genie 
of the Driftwood flame. This has 
been put up in large, artistic, imi- 
tation tree stump containers made 
of colored fire clay. Enough to 
last all winter.” 

There are no less than a dozen 
campaigns advertising andirons. 
A Brooklyn concern sponsors a 
campaign exploiting the manufac- 
ture of decorative models, in 
miniature, of famous old sea 
crafts. In a modest way, a con- 
cern began working on the theory 
that there might be a national de- 
mand for small, compact, knock- 
down greenhouses. But it was 
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Opportunity for Publisher 
With or Without 
Investment 


We want an active manager for 
trade publishing property, doing 
$200,000.00 to $300,000.00 business 
annually. He must be capable of 
supervising editorial advertising 
and printing. The property is 
paying dividends and has no en- 
cumbrances or handicaps of any 
kind, financial or otherwise, for a 
real man with publishing ability. 
The man we want is now well lo- 
cated and probably has funds to 
enable him to go into business for 
himself. This is his opportunity, 
as one of our organization is retir- 
ing, and even if he does not have 
funds instantly available, the prop- 
erty is such as to warrant him ob- 
taining financial assistance. If 
necessary, we would waive invest- 
ment in the business to get a real 
trade paper manager. Immediate 
action is necessary. All replies 
will be treated in a confidential 
manner. Address “G. L.,” Box 
289, “PRInTERS’ INK.” 








WANTED 


IF you are an experienced 
advertising man of ex- 
ceptional ability— 


IF you are a crackerjack 
direct-by-mail man— 


IF you have original mer- 
chandising ideas proved 
by actual practice— 


A LARGE WATCH MANUFAC- 
TURING ORGANIZATION 
selling direct to the retail jewelry 
trade, offers you an unusual op- 
portunity. 


Put everything in your first letter, 
giving experience, age, salary ex- 
pected, and why you think you 
could make good on this job. 


Address “‘M.H.” Box 284 


care of Printers’ Ink 
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not until this Dayton, O., con- 
cern began to advertise that the 
business progressed. The idea 
was sold, in print, on the prin- 
ciple of “flowers that you love all 
the year round.” The home own- 
er could not resist this tempta- 
tion. 

A campaign has been recently 
started to sell young walnut trees 
to owners of homes. Why not 
supply your own table? 

The advertising of hand- 
wrought hardware is extensive. 
One house will provide the most 
exclusive patterns. Think of this: 
having the faithful likeness of 
your children on the door-knobs 
of nursery and tiny bedroom 
hardware. Yet a concern features 
this. 

Just as an instance of what 
can be done with the side-line 
and the unusual product, we 
might describe the phenomenal 
success of a special holiday fruit 
cake made by the Ward Baking 
Company. This concern has ad- 
vertised and featured, in a purely 
local way, its bread, and package 
cake. Then came an imposing 
holiday fruit cake. It was no 
more than an experiment. Last 
year over 100,000 of these cakes 
were sold—and their price is by 
no means low. Requests came 
from many foreign countries. 
Encouraged by the venture, the 
Ward company, this year, went 
into magazines. If 100,000 could 
be sold, in a brief season, with 
little advertising, what could be 
done with more extensive adver- 
tising ? 

A manufacturer thought of the 
idea of placing three lead pencils 
in a leather case and advertising 
them extensively. He went into 
many magazines and vindicated 
his contention that énough people 
would immediately respond to 
make it worth the while. 5 

We find advertising campaigns 
of no small magnitude being con- 
ducted for fern dishes, for horse- 
shoe nails, home-made nut cakes. 
There is no end to the list which 
is constantly being added to. 

Imagine selling an entire south- 
ern plantation through magazine 
advertising! Would this have 
been even suggested a few years 
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A Sales Organization 
FOR YOU 


We have an active selling force of men travelling 
out of New York and Chicago—and in both cities 
we have our own warehouses and offices. 


We deal principally in food products and sell to 
both the wholesale and retail grocery, drug, con- 
fectionery, hotel, restaurant and ice cream trade. 


WE ARE LOOKING FOR A FEW NEW 
HIGH GRADE ACCOUNTS 
A letter to either office will bring a prompt reply 


—giving full details of our organization. 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1828 


C. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON 


105-109 Hudson St. 140 S. Dearborn St. 
New York Chicago 
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SMITH, STURGIS 
& MOORE, Inc. 


Successors to Collin Armstrong, Inc. 


General Advertising Agents 


146} Broadway, at 42nd Street 
New York 


TORONTO, Lumsden Building 
MON mr L, The | —, 
PARIS, i —- — tmartre 
LONDON, Premie nb a mag aes o Rew, W.C. 1. 
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The recently established trade-aid service of the 
San Francisco Examiner [modeled after the mer- 
chandise bureaus of the New York Journal and 
the Chicago Herald Examiner] is doubly valuable 
to the advertiser, because it accompanies the 
commanding market-influence of the Examiner’s 
superior, dominating circulation. 


The San Francisco Examiner’s daily cir- 
culation is now regularly more than 150,000 
and more than 300,000 on Sunday. This 
astounding leadership applies in equal de- 
gree to advertising lineage—display and 
classified, local and foreign. 


The merchandising service accorded ad- 
vertisers and advertising agents by the San 
Francisco Examiner enhances the value of 
every advertising and sales dollar spent in 
Northern and Central California. 


It will profit you to know the trade-aid 
service we place at the command of adver- 
tisers and advertising agents. It minimizes 
all possible resistances to proper distribu- 
tion and sustained sales. 


For details, write us or get in touch with 
our representatives. 


Eastern Representative, 1834 Broadway, New York 
Western Representative, 909 Hearst Building, Chicago 
Nae LR RRR ARMOR A ee ES 
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ago? Scarcely. Well, it is being 
done this year. An immense Vir- 
ginian plantation must be sold. 
The usual methods were not 
eficacious. And so advertising, 
to find the one person in all the 
country who wanted to make 
such a purchase, who had the 
money to pay what it was worth 
and to whom sentiment meant 


ch. 

“Situated four miles from his- 
torical Manassas. 1,912 acres of 
land. In Fairfax county (what 
romance in the name), Bull Run 
River flows through. Woodland 
on the farm alone estimated to 
be worth $50,000. Seventy-five 
acres of four-year-old apple trees 
just bearing.” 

Not a mere modest line or two, 
but three-column measure in 
periodicals. 

If we advertise soaps and sat- 
ins, why not plantations? 


Joint Advertising Helps 
Topeka Retailers 


Sales of apparel in Topeka, Kan., 
stores were given a decisive boost re- 
cently following a co-operative adver- 
tising campaign conducted in sixteen 
counties surrounding Topeka, by 27 
retailers. Half page advertisements 
were run in country papers. 

A notable feature of the event which 

stimulated business and allowed the re 
tailers to postpone price reduction sales 
until later in the season was that no 
merchant marked down his goods but 
offered them at regular prices, placing 
= selling emphasis on quality and 
style. 
_A special effort was made to interest 
farmers and in this respect the sale 
was very much of a_ success, espe- 
cially in moving men’s wearing ap- 
parel, Stores handling women’s ready- 
to-wear also stated that their volume 
during the sale was materially increased 
without the necessity of sacrificing 
prices. 

This co-operative advertising cam- 
paign, paid for by 27 merchants, was in 
the way of an experiment. It was felt 
that if results could be achieved by this 
method the cost of getting an out-of- 
town crowd could be made small to 
every merchant. This campaign cost the 
retailers on an average of $26 each. 


Will Represent New York 
Agency in Paris 

Joseph Bolegard sailed recently for 
France, where he will represent the Wm. 
H. Rankin Company, New York, with 
headquarters in Paris. He will also 
represent Charles F. Higham, Ltd., ad- 
vertising agency, London. 
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“Will Stake My Moral 
and Business Reputation 


On Him” 


I am sales manager of one of the 
largest and most widely known firms 
in the world. A practical man, a grad- 
uate from the ranks of long service 
salesmen—and successful. 

For the past fifteen years I have 
watched the development of what I con- 
sider the best salesman in my wide ac- 
quaintance. He is one of those rare 
birds who, besides practical salesmanship 
of the highest order, is of executive 
capacity with the ability to guide, in- 
struct, and inspire others. 

He has now rounded out the fifteen 
years’ self-imposed course of practical 
service—seeking experience and knowl- 
edge of men, merchandise and mer- 
chandising. 

He knows advertising from the stand- 
point of the intelligent salesman, who 
sees how it works or fails to work on 
the trade and the consumer, He knows 
media, copy, etc., without being an ex- 
pert advertising man. 

He knows selling from having been 
up against that very thing for fifteen 
years. 

He knows the trade—jobber and re- 
tailer—how they buy, how they sell, 
how they think. 

He knows men and how to handle 
them—each according to his type and 
temperament. 

He knows the United States from the 
Gulf to the Great Lakes and from coast 
to coast—from traveling it, not from 
looking at pink and green maps. 

He has the ability and the strength to 
organize or reorganize a selling force 
capable to withstand the awful battering 
that all must contend with in the next 
ten years. ; 

He is ready to assume sales executive 
responsibility. I am ready to stake my 
moral and business reputation on his 
success. Others are ready to do the same. 

He is a find for any firm that knows 
that the days of easy selling are gone, 
that possibly has felt the pinch this year 
and wants to strengthen up. 

He would be a greater find for the 
courageous firm just going into business 
next year and who wants to get under 
weigh without the endless theorizing and 
experimenting of the novice or amateur. 
For such a firm he will draft one plan, 
organize one sales force and both will 
work, 

He could best direct a nationally ad 
vertised specialty or specialized com 
modity. ’ 

He is thirty-eight, married, _ good 
health, good disposition, lots of patience, 
but able to fight. A practical man of 
unusual ability and experience who is 
available January Ist. 

Who wants him? His record from 
boyhood is open to you, 


Address 
“H. M.,” Box 290, Care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Western 
‘Representative 
Wanted 


For established monthly publica- 
tion of Standard size in the Quality 
field. Circulation wil average 
100,000 for 1922. The man we 
have in mind has a_ successful 
record selling national advertising, 
preferably in the Western field. 
Starting salary will be in the 
neighborhood of $5000. The 
future will be as big as the right 
man can make it. In answering 
kindly give full details about your- 
self pA how soon your services 


will be available. 


ADDRESS “B. N.,” BOX 293 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
185 Madison Avenue, New York City 





A Complete Newspaper 
Plant For Sale 
As a Whole or in Part 


Includes a 16-Page Potter Press 
complete stereotype equipment, 
Intertype (practically new), two 
Linotypes, complete sets type and 
cabinets, metal, newsprint, motorcycle 
delivery machines, office safe (steel) 
and fixtures complete; in fact, every- 
thing that goes to make up a com- 
plete newspaper plant. 


and 
one 


Plant can be purchased as a whole 
(franchise included), ready for opera- 
tion, at a very reasonable figure, or 
will be sold in part. To those inter- 
ested in buying the-plant complete, a 
five-year lease will be given on the 
present property, which is located in 
business district of Hackensack, N. J., 
or can purchase same from owner. * 


For appointment write or phone 


E. E. Cunningham, 
257 Main Street, 
Hackensack, N. J. 

Phone: Hackensack 1164, Party R. 
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How Borden 
Put the “Help” in 
Dealer Helps 


(Continued from page 6) 
lying unaccounted for around the 
country ran into thousands of 
dollars. So a “moratorium” was 
declared and for a given time 
none of these representatives re- 
ceived new material of any kind, 
during which time all were re- 
quested to use up the material 
they had on hand. 

One of the evils which the new 
system of billing out dealer helps 
is expected to check is that of 
salesmen getting more than they 
can use up promptly. As a result, 
they have a quantity left on hand 
by the time something new puts 
in its appearance. Whenever a 
new piece of advertising matter 
is made available, it is only 
natural that the older pieces lose 
standing with the salesmen. The 
dealer has seen the old pieces. The 
salesman has carried them maybe 
for weeks or months. The new 
piece is attractive and interests 
the salesman. And naturally it 
goes right out to the trade while 
all of the old pieces that are left 
are apt to lie around indefinitely, 
waiting for housecleaning time. 

Not so long ago we were walk- 
ing through a suburban street and 
noticed a group of children 
“playing store.” They had in 
their store a dozen or more most 
attractive pieces of advertising 
matter gotten out by one of the 
leading food product houses. 
“Where did you get all those 
pretty pictures?” we asked the 
children. “Oh, papa works for 
Blank’s and he left a lot of those 
things in the garage, so we use 
them to play store.” And no 
doubt papa is an honest, con- 
scientious salesman for that house, 
and would be shocked if he 
realized that some $15 or $20 of 
his firm’s money was being wasted 
through his negligence and 
thoughtlessness. He would also 
wake up with a jump if he real- 
ized how his bonus at the end of 
the year, based on volume of sales 
made, was going to suffer because 
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Did You Read 


the article about “AN ASSOCIATION OF AD- 
VERTISED ARTICLES” which appeared in the 
last issue of this publication? 


Did You Write to 
P. S. Kaufman, 101 Park Av., N. Y. City 


for a copy of the Book to help you in wisely appor- 
tioning your advertising appropriation? 

All advertisers and their agency advisers should be 
on the lookout for new ways in which to make their 
investment in advertising pay better. 

Those who follow the beaten path do not discover 
the new roads that open up new territories in which 
new business is certain to be secured. 


This Book is a New Road that will carry adver- 
tisers to many prosperous cities, where people are 
daily visitors from all sections of the country, and 
who house themselves in comfortable quarters in well- 
managed hotels, whose motto is, “Service to Guests.” 


There are millions of people entertained yearly in 
these hotels. One of the hotels in the group is the 
largest and most prosperous hotel in the world. 


This Book in every room in this hotel is a big 
factor in its prosperity. It is a big factor in the suc- 
cess of the other hotels. 

It is a Book of Convenience and of Great Service 
to guests—therefore it is of great value to the mem- 
bers of “AN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISED 
ARTICLES”—for these millions of guests buy mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of articles annually, which they 
need quickly, and which are secured for them at once, 
through the remarkable service established by the 
hotels in which this Book plays a very important part. 


My next article will reveal the name of the Book— 
but in the meantime, write for a copy and study it. 
I'll miss my guess if you don’t think, as I do, that it 
is a New Road leading to Greater Success for many 
advertisers. 

Sincerely yours, 
WituiaM C. FREEMAN. 
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Valter V4. Griffith 
Eastern Manager 
for 
LORD 6° THOMAS 


Since 1902 


Announces 
Hs Association 
with 


E.W. HELLWIG COMPANY | 


299 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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he did not make use of the very 
things which would help to in- 
crease demand in his territory and 
consequently increase his sales 
and his income. 





Hold Hearings on Problems 
of Distribution 


As part of its investigation into the 
problems affecting distribution the Com- 
mittee of the Domestic Distribution 
Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States will hold 
a series of hearings in different parts 
of the country. One hearing has been 
held by the committee at Kansas City, 
with more than a hundred representa- 
tives of trade, commercial and agricul- 
tural organizations from the Middle 
West attending. 

Theodore Whitmarsh, chiirman of 
the committee, stated that the matters 
to which the committee was giving its 
attention are: The problem of keep- 
ing up sales, the re-establishment of 
confidence in prices and the elimina- 
tion of waste in distributive proceses. 


F. A. Arnold Addresses on 
Foreign Advertising 


Frank A. Arnold, director of the 
foreign service department of Frank 
Seaman, Inc., New York, and national 
chirman of the committee on export 
of the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, spoke on export adver- 
tising before the Pittsburgh Advertising 
Club on December 6, and the Akron 
and Cleveland Advertising Clubs on De- 
cember 7. 

On December 9 Mr. Arnold will 
address the Western Council of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies on “The Development of Ex- 
port Advertising.” He will make an 
address on “How to Develop Foreign 
Advertising” at the New England Coun- 
cil of the Agency Association on De- 
cember 14 





George A. Dechant Joins 
Western Agency 


George A. Dechant, who for six 
Years has been advertising manager of 
the J. I. Case Threshing Machine Com- 
pany. of Racine, Wis., has joined the 

estern Advertising Agency of that 
city. G. B. Gunlogson, for some time 
in the Case advertising department, has 
succeeded Mr. Dechant as advertising 
Manager. 





Arthur A. Poss Returns to 
St. Louis 


Arthur A. Poss, former representa- 
tive in the Chicago and Cleveland ter- 
titory for Lumber, has resigned from 
the advertising staff of that publication 
and returned to St. Louis, where he 
has been made district representative 
for the Kauffman Strauss Co., 
maker of lithographed advertising spe- 
cialties 
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A new and unique food 


| product made from oats. 


Should be a greater success 
than Cream of Wheat, Pos- 
tum, George Washington 
Coffee, or Horlick’s Malted 


| Milk. Suitable as a stand- 


ard article of diet but valu- 
able also for infants and 
invalids. Broap PATENT 
PROTECTION Has ALREADY 
BEEN ALLOWED. Owner 


willing to sell patent out- 


right or will license manu- 
facturer with ample capital 
on a royalty basis. For fur- 
ther particulars address 
“Monopole,” Box 295, 
Printers’ Ink. 

SALES EXECUTIVE 
Nine years sales manager $600,000 
concern (contractors’ field). Made 
and paid 10% dividend every year, 
besides laying up a surplus of 


200,000. Those were pre-war 
times. Three years sales execu- 


| tive with specialty concern, largest 


| of its kind, 








internationally known. 
Two years division sales manager 
automotive field. 


Thoroughly experienced in market 
analysis, sales promotion and cor- 
respondence; recruiting, instruct- 
ing and managing salesmen. Have 
sold personally in every important 
American city, and supervised 
work of as many as 200 salesmen. 
Never discharged ; absolutely clean 
record. University and business 
college graduate; American born; 
40; married; Protestant; abundant 
health and energy; ample refer- 
ences. Available immediately. 
$6000—and there must be a real 
future. Address “R. E.,” Box 291, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








SALES MANAGER 


If you want a man to open up a new 
territory or increase sales in one that 
is not productive, write me. 

I have increased the business in my 
present territory from Fifty to One 
Thousand accounts in two years. 

Salesmen I handle must sell goods, 
not make calls or write reports. If 
they can’t sell I’ll go out and show 
them how. I don’t want a desk job. 
I want to know every man’s territory. 

But,—I must be “sold’’ on your 
goods or I’m not interested. 

My present position has reached its 
limit, hence this advertisement. 

Address ‘““‘W. T.,’’ Box 285, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Are You a Bolt? 


I’m called a “nut”—“ten years ahead 
of the times’? on marketing. But, if 
your agency is heavy enough to be a 
“washer” the combination will pull 
together, and hold sales leadership, 
market control, for your products. 
Proof is free and obligates nothing 
but common sense. 
PAUL NEMEYER 
Market Control Counsel 

1590 Woodward Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


2500 iEAs FOR $3. 


ONTAINED in twenty-four issues 
of the RETAIL LEDGER, "The 
News-Magazine of Retail Business." 
Reports the actual experience of retailers 
with new methods of stimulating sales, re- 
ducing overhead, increasing results from 

















advertising, collecting slow accounts and 
increasing efficiency of employes. Each 
semi-monthly issue contains ten big news- 
paper-size pages full of the livest sort of 
sound, practical suggestions for the mer- 
chant who is determined to make his sales 
and profits grow. Fifteen thousand mer- 
chants—all lines—find it their most inter- 
esting and valuable business publication‘ 
Per year (24 issues), $3.00. Send subscrip- 
tion to Dept. D, RETAIL LEDGER, 
1346 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RETAIL | 


" = 
i 4 LEDGER 
The News Magazine of Retail Business 
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The Grocer as a Side- 
Line Seller 





A SOMEWHAT radical change 
in merchandising that seems 
not to have been grasped by retail 
| grocers to any extent but which 
| has been embraced by other lines, 
particularly the druggist, is the 
handling of products other than 
what custom has dictated as a 
matter of trade tradition. The 
retail drug trade has taken full 
advantage of this tendency as the 
present drug store is more nearly 
a small-sized department. store. 
They are now carrying specialties 
of the more profitable kind in 
groceries, electrical appliances, 
hardware, jewelry, clocks, combs 
and a number of other items that 


| 
| 
| 





| can be readily handled, take up 


| invaded 


little room but yet are in every- 
day need and use. 

As a matter of fact they have 
practically all lines of 
retail merchandising other than 
what has heretofore been known 
as strictly drug store items. The 


| purpose, of course, is to pick up 


stray sales, to increase volume 
which can be taken care of with- 
out additional sales help and the 
only increase in overhead is the 
added investment in such mer- 
chandise. Most of these outside 
specialties are largely the profit- 
able products which the druggists 
are able to sell at a lower price 
than regular dealers in such 
articles who rely upon them as 
their profit makers yet get a fair 
return on the capital. There is 
no question about it swelting sales 
which the drug store would other: 
wise miss. Neither is there any 
doubt that it tends to make the 
drug store a greater convenience 
for the public where a larger want 








can be supplied. 

But the drug store has not 
nearly the advantageous position 
in this regard as has the retail 
grocer. He comes in contact with 
the public daily where the drug- 
gist meets the public less fre- 
quently. Since the innovation has 
proved profitable to the drug man, 
why should not the grocer get in 
on this game by capitalizing his 
close touch with the people and 
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Printers’ Ink Weekly Circulation Report 

















































































































CURRENT SIX MONTHS | ONE YEAR 
WEEK aGo aco 
Date of lee ——Bovember_17, 1922 
Eidieo Ondered a 19,400 19,300 18,300 
a ee oe 19,400 19,317 18,354 
New Subscriptions Received a % 
Ee a 10 
OD t se... — 1 86 
ae Se ae ee 
Renewal Subscrip Received 266 | 
(Prior to expiration 2)4 after expiration 52 ) 
(a) 6 mos. ——_ 4 
ee ea eee a 262 
ne ee Lae PD “=> 
Ne 5 
en eae ean ee a 
Total Paid-in-Advance Subscrip *x 15,665 15,545 14,974 
x en 2,620 2,527 2,242 
6) atientestnaind 2,264 2,200 1,935 
(b) Direct Out of Town (net sales) ——_ 536 52? 307 
Voucher Copies Mailed to Ad 504 459 497 
Uncut Copies for Bound Volumes 17% 175 175 
Compli y -- 
Samples 20 
(a) Requested be eee 2 
(b) Unrequested — = - 
Office Sales—Current ——— 109 
Changes of Address 9 
Duplicate Copies , 
Back Numbers on Sub == 
Service —___ 60 
Miscellaneous Office Use 116 oo 
Total Number of Copies Printed Since January | 000,007 
19,141 19,123 17,869 











Average Edition from January | to Date 
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Trial Campaigns in New 
England Local Dailies 


will prove to you whether your appeal is right, whether 
vour sales plan is correct and whether your proposition is 


sound enough to go before the country. 


The less advertis- 


ing wrecks the better it will be all around. 


“Meanwhile we worked on advertising copy and sales 


plans. 


ments, each with a distinctly different appeal, 


them out in the newspapers. 


We prepared three different styles of advertise- 


and tried 


“And, strangely enough—or, perhaps, you will say nat 
urally enough—we found the appeal we had thought the 
strongest was only of passing importance.”—Printers’ Ink. 


We suggest New England for these trial campaigns! 


because 
because 
because 
because 
because 
because 


of ratio of population per square mile 

of the wealth of its people 

of their susceptibility to advertising 

of the willingness of the dealer to take hold 
of the excellence of the local newspapers 
all of these things make an ideal condition. 


Fifteen of the Best New England Dailies 


LOWELL, MASS. 
Daily Circulation 19,889 P. 

Population 112,759, with Gis 150,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Cir. 15,504 A. B. C.—2c copy 
Population 99,148, with suburbs 125,000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 18,811 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 53,821 A. B. C. 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 250,000 


T M DAILY 
TAUNTON, MASS. DAILY 
Daily Circulation 7,909 A. B. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 

. TELEGRA) 
WORCESTER, MASS. TELPGRAM 
Daily Circulation 75,158 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 350,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23.824 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 

POST- 

BRIDGEPORT,CT. Post. 


Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


COURIED-CITi=ES 
LEADE 





NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 31,681 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,00/ 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening 
Daily Cir. over 10,640 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 
Daily 10,992 A.B.C.; Sun. 11,425 A.BC. 
Population 91,410, with suburbs 100,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 24,300; Member A.B.C. 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10,552 A. B. C. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N.H. — UNTON an! 


Daily Circulation 25,375 A. B. C. 

Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation now 10,000 

Population 41,013, with suburbs 150,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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add items other than _ strictly 
grocery store : 
knows the people much more inti- 
mately than merchants in any 
nther line and they would there- 
fore be much inclined to favor 
him on general principles when in 
need of such everyday items, 
which are in demand every now 

and then. The mere fact that a 
grocer had some well selected 
household articles would increase 
the serviceability of his store. 

That the grocery business is 
gravitating in that direction is 
evidenced by the plans of the 
Jameelah Jane Corporation, of 
Chicago, whose policy is to be to 
solicit the co-operation of the 
retail grocers exclusively in the 
distribution of toilet preparations. 
The theory is that the grocer has 
the confidence of the housewife 
toa far greater degree than any 
other class and is therefore in a 
position to get her trade as long 
as he delivers quality. That’s a 
logical view and we are inclined 
to believe it eventually will be 
worked out. We feel a grocer or 
general merchant can sell toilet 
articles of merit at a less price 
than a druggist and make money 
because his overhead is less. He 
could buy a dozen alarm clocks, 
put them on the counter with a 
price as a leader and make money. 
He could put out one of these 
specials every week in addition to 
carrying a varied though small 
stock of sundries in almost every- 
day demand. 

An experiment as a feeler will 
not hurt. It ought to be the 
means of increasing sales, saving 
the consumer money, make his 
store more popular and increase 
profits. In time he ought to 
develop the regular sellers and as 
there is no end of commodities 
that can be picked up to be offered 
as bargains he can soon educate 
the trade to look for his bargain 
day just as the housewives now do 
for the “specials” put out by the 
department stores, drug stores and 
candy shops.—Interstate Grocer. 

' 


The James J. Cotter Advertising 
\gency has been formed at Boston, with 
ames J. Cotter, formerly advertising 
manager of the Talbot Company. Bos- 
ton clothier, at its head 
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PORTLAND 
MAINE’S 


Great Evening Daily, The 


EXPRESS 


reaches fully Ninety-five Per Cent 
of the newspaper-reading families 
of Portland. A careful canvass 
indicates this beyond any doubt 





Maine’s Largest 
Daily Circulation 
Portland’s Only Evening Newspaper 
Live, but not sensational. Progressive, 

but not radical, 


Its exclusive, original local features 
and news, together with the best tele 
graphic news service obtainable, make 
it indispensable to Portland’s cititzens. 


Portland Express 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicagu 








If You Use Card Files 


you will find them more work- 
able, more useful, and easier 
to keep in shipshape order if 
you use 


Graffco 


Vise Signals 


They aid you to keep your data classi- 
fied, help you to visualize your card sys- 
tem as a whole, enable you to pick out 
needed data instantly, and assist you in 
keeping a close, accurate grasp on your 
business details. Millions are in use. 


Seld by your stationer. 
Write for free samples. 
GEORGE B. GRAFF CO. 
18 Beacon St., Somerville, 
Boston, 42, Mass. 
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Registered U.S. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PustisHuinc ComPany 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mavison Avenue, New York 

City. President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. 

Vice-President, R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, 
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Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building, 122 
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W. S. Crawrorp, Manager. 
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Jean H. Futceras, Manager. 


Issued ‘Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year; Canadian, $1.00. 

Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
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Roy W. Johnson 
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More about A prominent ad- 
‘* Advertising vertising agent in 
99 commenting on 

Failures” the editorial, 
“Advertising Failures,” in the 
November 24 issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK said that we might have been 
even more emphatic in our decla- 
ration that most so-called adver- 
tising failures are in reality busi- 
ness failures. 

This man said that one of the 
most conspicuous failures among 
advertisers this year was caused 
by bad financial management. 
The advertising had placed the 
company’s product in an enviable 
position. The business was highly 
profitable, but the company was so 
steadily milked of its profits that 
not enough money was kept on 
hand to finance the rapidly in- 
creasing _ sales. The _ receiver 
quickly resuscitated the affairs of 
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the company, not by discontinuing 
the advertising, but by establish- 
ing a working capital in propor- 
tion to the size of the business. 
But probably the chief cause of 
failure these last two years has 
been speculation in raw materials 
A good example of this sort of 
failure occurred in the work gar- 
ment field. The concern was num- 
bered among our successful ad- 
vertisers. Its forceful copy piled 
up big sales for it all over the 
nation. It was making money, 
too. It paid an excess profits tax 
in 1919 that furnished Uncle Sam 
with a nice chunk of spending 
money. But when the market 
turned, the concern began to lose 
heavily and in a few months failed, 
The receiver found that’ the 
company never made a dollar on 
its merchandise. Its huge profits 
had been made on the rise in the 
commodity market. It bought 
heavily, and the more it bought 
the more money it appeared to be 
making. When the turn came, it 
not only suffered a staggering loss 
on its inventory, but what is worse, 
it lost the opportunity to make 
money the only way it knew how 
—on a rising commodity market. 
That is the great tragedy of 
business. Thousands of business 
men and whole sections of our 
country are never prosperous ex- 
cept when prices are rising. They 
are in the-doldrums when prices 
are falling or are stationary. 
Yet it is possible to make money 
even in a declining market. Hun- 
dreds of well-managed companies 
are doing it. The secret of their 
success may be expressed in the 
formula “sufficient advertising plus 
sound merchandising.” The ob- 
servance of this formula places a 
company in a position where it can 
sell its goods at a profit, despite 
the ups and downs of commodi- 
ties. 





Substantial “What are oe 
doing to keep 
sou Sar members of your 


Salesmen sales force on 
their toes?” We heard one manu- 
facturer ask another recently 
“We're making our ginger talk 
practical,” was the reply. The 
condition disclosed by this bit of 
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conversation is becoming more and 
more common. The “sell at any 

cost” commands, the psychology 

of salesmanship, Emersonian epi- 
grams, the uplift material, all are 
becoming conspicuous by their 
absence in messages from the 
home office to men on the firing 
line. They are being replaced by 
an attitude of real sincerity and 
genuine co-operation expressed in 
terms of practical sales hints. 

One company, for example, 
which makes a line of practical 
household articles issued helpful 
hints after this manner: “Do 
your customers and their princi- 
pal dlerks understand the opera- 
tion of a percolator? Do they 
know what a casserole is for? 
Can they explain to consumers 
the principle of operation of a 
percolator valve, or that in using 
a casserole the cover should be 
sealed on with dough or mashed 
potato? Do they know how the 
favor of food is improved when 
it is properly cooked in the cas- 
serole? Many dealers will say 
that they cannot bother to ex- 
plain such things to customers. 
Do they feel the same way about 
paints and varnishes, and many 
other lines where technical knowl- 
edge is a valuable aid in selling? 
Be sure that you understand 
these points yourself and then 
that you inform dealers and their 
clerks and show them how to 
cash in on that knowledge.” 

_ To supplement this work among 
its salesmen, this particular com- 
pany issued a handbook for retail 
clerks explaining the construction 
of the whole line. It demonstrat- 
ed in a practical way the princi- 
pal talking points as they should 
be presented to the man and wo- 
man at the counter. The company 
figures that if this information is 
not absorbed in the initial read- 
ing the book will be preserved 
jor reference so that the clerks 
can at least have it available 
when consumers ask questions 
about the merchandise. 

The salesman for a manufac- 
turer and the retail clerk are 
lacing many common problems 
these days. They have both got 
to go out and sell with new en- 
thusiasm and with new knowl- 
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edge of the merchandise in its 
relation to the final buyer. It 
would seem an excellent time, 
therefore, to give them every as- 
sistance in the form of practical 
selling helps with which they 
could co-operate for their mutual 
benefit. Salesmen helps that are 
helpful are taking the place of : 
the old hip, hip, hurrah stuff. 





Is Medical It seems that 
Ethics many of the sup- 
Bendi posedly  incura- 
ending ble cases being 


Backward? presented to Dr. 
Adolf Lorenz, the famous Vien- 
nese surgeon now in New York, 
are really very simple and could 
easily be remedied by any good 
surgeon. The tragedy is that these 
people think that they are hope- 
lessly afflicted and that their only 
chance of being relieved is to get 
Dr. Lorenz, the miracle worker, 
to operate on them. 

Dr. Copeland, Health Commis- 
sioner of New York City, in dis- 
cussing this situation, said that the 
visit of the noted Austrian re- 
vealed the fact that there are 
thousands of New York children 
suffering with curable diseases 
and deformities that have never 
been treated. The parents had 
concluded that there was no use 
in trying. 

Dr. Copeland is inclined to put 
the blame for this condition up 
to the doctors themselves. He 
says they are not telling people 
what they can do. They are let- 
ting children suffer with diseases 
that would yield to intelligent 
treatment. So true is this that 
Dr. Copeland believes the medical 
profession will have to change its 
well-known attitude toward ad- 
vertising. 

PrinTERS’ INK is disposed to 
coincide with the Health Commis- 
sioner’s viewpoint. We are in full 
sympathy with the medical pro- 
fession’s code of ethics. We real- 
ize that it would not do at all for 
physicians and surgeons to adver- 
tise in the ordinary way or to be- 
come too grossly commercial. At 
the same time we know that most 
products and most services, no 
matter how professional, have to 
be sold. Theoretically every per- 
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son should carry all the life insur- 
ance he can afford. Practically 
however, most persons will not 
take out a policy until a salesman 
shoves them across the line. Most 
folks will not go to a dentist until 
pain drives them there. Most of 
the education in behalf of the idea 
that teeth should be examined pe- 
riodically has been carried on, not 
by dentists, but by the dentifrice 
advertisers. 

Likewise the average mortal 
will not call in a doctor until he 
is downright sick. Thousands of 
persons are being told every day 
that they have heart disease, tu- 
berculosis, cancer or some other 
dread malady, and that it will 
take a hard fight to save the pa- 
tient’s life. “Why didn’t you 
come to me sooner?” usually adds 
the doctor. 

“Too late” are the saddest 
words in the English vocabulary, 
and that they have to be uttered 
so frequently is partly due to the 
sales lethargy of the medical pro- 
fession. We do not know how 
the doctors can solve this problem. 
We only say that they should try 
to solve it. Perhaps the work of 
the Life Extension Institute, the 
tuberculosis association, the can- 
cer association and similar bodies 
points the way toward a solution. 
These organizations are detecting 
numerous maladies in their in- 
cipient stages every day, and are 
sending the patients to competent 
physicians for treatment. 

Certainly it would seem that 
Medical Ethics is bending over 
backward when it lets sick folks 
suffer rather than tell them that 
they can be cured. 


Stock- A confectionery 


Sweetening salesman had 


just opened the 
Salesman- goo, of a retail 
ship 


store. “Nothing 
doing,” was the cheerful greeting 
extended before he had so much 
as said a word. “I have eighty 
pails of candy, and that will do 
me for a month. Until they are 
gone you can take me off your 
visiting list.” 

What traveler, nowadays, does 
not hear that story at least once 
every twenty-four hours?  Per- 


’ 
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haps a more important question 
would be: How many salesmen 
know the counter-move to an at- 
tack of this sort? 

It is when receptions of this 
nature are accorded that “stock- 
sweetening” salesmanship _ takes 
the middle of the stage. The 
confectionery salesman, disregard- 
ing the hearty welcome, walked 
up to the counter and after going 
over it carefully a few moments 
in silence suddenly asked: “Where 
are your lemon drops?” 

“By George, I’m all out of ’em,” 
exploded the dealer. 

Then began a real display of 
sales ability. Further | skilful 
questioning showed the dealer to 
be short of many quick-selling 
items. The overstock consisted 
largely of the slow-moving num- 
bers. With that settled, the sales- 
man proceeded to explain the 
impossibility of disposing of 
shelf-warmers unless the stock 


was kept sweetened with  mer- 
chandise that is always in de 
mand. 


It is a fact that people entering 
a specialty store usually have their 
minds set on a definite article. 
If the retailer hasn’t got what is 
wanted a hurried exit generally 
follows. When he is able to meet 
the demand, however, there is then 
an opportunity to create sales for 
those items that need pushing 

In other words, what this sales 
man did was to impress upon the 
dealer the principle of “stock- 
sweetening” which simply means 
that the way to hurry along an 
overstock is to get people into the 
store by playing-up fast sellers 
After that it is up to the retailer 
to do the rest. 

Ill-assorted stock is a far more 
general condition than overloaded 
shelves. In most stores there 1s 
too much of this and too little of 
that. Furthermore the short num- 
bers are most always the best sell- 
ers. Frantic efforts to increase 
the speed of the stock snails will 
be of little avail unless there 1s 
a liberal sprinkling of “sweeteners.” 

It goes without saying that na- 
tionally and consistently adver- 
tised merchandise is peculiarly 
fitted for the role of “stock 
sweeteners.” 
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Executive or Branch Man- 
ager for Eastern District? 


Then this is your opportunity to secure 
the services of an exceptional Business 
Executive with wide acquaintance in 
New York and Philadelphia territory. 


Having 13 years of extensive experi- 
ence and broad technical education, 
I will continue to successfully build 
business. 


Have been Sales Manager, Eastern 
District, of largest Industrial Corpora- 
tion in its field; General Manager 
and Part Owner of large Import and 
Export Company, and Production Man- 
ager with force of several hundred 
employees. 


I now seek a permanent connection 
with unlimited possibilities. 


Address “J. 8.,’’ Box 272, care of 
Printers’ Ink. a 
Your Loose Leaf Records 

How Do They Look? 


One of the cheapest forms of 
economy is substituting inferior qual- 
ity stock, to save money, on your 
loose leaf records. 

A good paper costs little more per sheet 
It rules and prints better, you can erase on it 
without ‘‘going thro,’’ and will not tear or dog 
at the corners after a little use. 

Our sheets are of the best. The proper colors 
are used in ruling, the proper style type in 
printing, they are cut and punched accurately. 

We specialize in the manufacture of special 
ruled and printed sheets. 


“They Are Different” 


Peerless Manifold Book Co. 


10 Barclay St., New York. 
Phone Barclay 4483. 


° 

All-around Artist 
desires change from present po- 
sition of art director to one with 
greater future _ possibilities. 
Eleven years’ experience in most 
lines of commercial art. Spe- 
cializes in advertising lavouts 
and dummies, designing, letter- 
ing, posters and supervising ty- 
pography, photo-retouching and 
commercial photography. Ex- 
perienced in buying engraving, 
art work and printing. Perhaps 
some agency, printing or pub- 
lishing service department, or 
advertising manager will offer 
the opportunity to make use of 
versatility. 


Address “W,” Box 282, P. I. 
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Are You Seeking a Sales | Chicago Store Features Ser- 


vices It Offers 


The merchant or manufacturer whose 
motives in business rise no higher than 
monetary gain cannot but read the full 
page newspaper advertisement of Mar- 
shal Field & Company, Chicago, under 
the caption “The Store of Service” 
with qualms and misgivings. What the 
company has to sell is made secondary 
for the moment to the comforts, con. 
veniences and services it has prepared 
itself to render. 

Besides the various elements which 
make for the atmosphere of friendliness 
and hospitality in Marshall Field & 
Company’s Chicago store, the advertise 
ments list a number of tangible helps 
which include tea rooms operated with 
out profit, a theatre ticket office, a 
travelers’ check bureau, a gift secretary, 
medical room, reading, writing and rest 
rooms, a golf practice court, a party 
and favor bureau and a_ general 
information bureau for travelers and 
other personal agencies 


Fight Memorial Opponents 
with Advertising 

Aroused by the failure of the Marion 
County, Ind., commissioners to co 
operate with State officials and those 
of the city of Indianapolis in providing 
ground for a War Memorial Plaza, the 
Service Club and Chamber of Com 
merce of Indianapolis turned to a joint 
advertising campaign recently to carry 
the war memorial project through to 
completion. Newspaper space was used 
to advertise the success the plan as a 
moral issue and its threatened failure 
as a breach of faith with the service 
men of Indiana who gave their lives 
in the war. P 

The copy used was as impassioned 
as that of the bitterest political cam- 
paign and apparently it helped bring 
about the desired results. Following a 
mass meeting in the interest of the 
memorial plaza the county commis 
sioners withdrew their opposition. 


New Accounts for Donovan 
& Armstrong 


The Donovan & Armstrong Agency, 
Philadelphia, has obtained the accounts 
of the Southwark National Bank, and 
the A-1 Manufacturing Company, both 
of Philadelphia. Newspaper space 's 
being used by the former company to 
feature a savings-insurance plan. A 
newspaper campaign is being planned 
for the A-1 Manufacturing Company, 
which makes washing preparations an¢ 
metal polish 


“Glass Container,” New Trade 
Monthly, Appears 


The first issue of the Glass Container 
a monthly in the interests of makers, 
users of glass containers and the con 
tributing industries, has appeared re 
cently. It is published by the Glass 
Container Association of America, New 
York. 
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Former Publisher Heads 
American Chicle Company 


Thomas H. Blodgett has been elected 
president of the American Chicle Com- 
pany, New York, to succeed Darwin R. 
James, Jr. Mr. Blodgett is president 
of the Sackett & Wilhelms Corporation, 
lithographers, and the Sweets Company 
of America. : 

Mr. Blodgett was at one time engaged 
in publishing and advertising work. He 
resigned the presidency of the Outing 
Publishing Company, publisher of Out- 
ing, in 1916 to accept the presidency of 
the Sackett & Wilhelms organization. He 
was Western advertising representative, 
at Chicago, for several periodicals be- 
fore he became president of the Outing 
Publishing Company. 





Consultants on Milline System 
and Actline Copy 


An advertising consulting service, spe- 
cializing in the Milline System and 
(\ctline Copy, will open an office in 
Niles, Mich., on January 1 under the 
name of H. M. Jefferson & Co. H. M. 
Jefferson has been the private secretary, 
for the last ten years, of Benjamin H. 
Jefferson, advertising manager of Lyon 
& Healy, Chicago. 

One of the advertisers that the new 
organization will serve is the McLaren- 
Sleight Co. 


Harold G. Breul Heads Art 
Department of Redfield 
Agency 


Harold G. Breul has been appointed 
art director of the Redfield Advertising 
Agency, New York. He has been con- 
nected for some time with the art 
department of Redfield company. 





the 





Theodore E. Ash Will 
Re-establish Agency 


Theodore E. Ash has resigned from 
the Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, to re-establish the 
Ash Advertising Agency, which was 
closed when Mr. Ash went to France 
with the American Red Cross during the 
war. Headquarters are in Philadelphia. 





Whitlock Coil Pipe Campaign 
in Newspapers 
_ The Hanser Agency, Inc., of Newark, 
N. J., is placing a newspaper campaign 
for the Whitlock Coil Pipe Company of 
Hartford, Conn., manufacturer of ser- 
vice water heaters. The product being 
teatured is the Sure Hot Water Heater. 
Metropolitan newspapers will be used. 


« 





Joins Denver “Post” 


E. J. Seifrit, formerly with the na- 
tional advertising departments of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the Detroit 
Vews is now with the Denver Post. 
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A Money - 
Maker 


Fine class magazine with 
an A. B. C. circulation 
of 100,000 is going to 
pay someone exceptional 
dividends. Established 
in 1904, but has never 
been properly pushed. 
Now carrying a profit- 
able volume of advertis- 
ing. Present owner has 
other business which en- 
gages most of his time. 
Will sell for $100,000 to 
responsible party—on 
liberal terms. This is a 
once-in-a-lifetime oppor- 
tunity for an energetic 
man who knows the pub- 
lishing business, or for a 
publisher who wishes to 
expand. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. 
297 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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The President Tells Why 
EXTENSION MAGAZINE Pays 


The first requirement for one 
7 who would convince others is to 
‘RTINSION HK AGAZINE be himself convinced. The 
’ President of the Society which 
is responsible for EXTENSION 
MAGAZINE is himself convinced 
of its power and usefulness. 

How would I permit its 
Managers to ask, month after 
month, for the faith of advertis- 
ers in its selling power, if the 
Magazine had not sold itself 
to me? 

Convinced, I speak out of the 
mouth of conviction. 

Why? 

Because EXTENSION 
MAGAZINE has been the vehi- 
cle by which I have reached 
millions of the Catholic people 
of this country, and sold them a 
Cause. 

Starting with a single dollar, 
through the Magazine I have 
since collected nearly six millions 
of dollars, with indirect results of twice that amount. 

Some people foolishly say that the man who has only a Cause to 
sell is selling “blue sky.” Very well! I have nothing of this earth to 
sell, no worldly thing to give in return for what I have received. I 
suppose then that I advertised “blue sky” with a vengeance. 

Yet I sold it. I sold the Cause of aiding the poor, and gave no return 
in the things that most folks look for. I did it through advertising— 
in EXTENSION MAGAZINE. 

When I permitted our Managers to open the pages of the Magazin 
to general advertisers who have earthly things to sell, and no “blu 
sky,” I gave these advertisers an opportunity. 

I was offering to share with them the means of reaching a good class 
of people, because ‘a generous class, that I might have kept with more 
real profit for my own particular work. 

I made conditions, simple ones, just to keep the pages clean, so that 
the folks who trusted us could trust those advertisers whom it was 
plain we trusted. 

So this is why I think that the best kind of advertisers—no other 
kind is invited—might well consider EXTENSION MAGAZINE 
favorably: because it has proved itself by actual results for us; be- 
cause it carries a good testimony of the worth of those who use it; 
because, at the same time, it asks no higher price than others with no 
such history of achievement. 

If advertisers understood all this, believed all this as I do, we would 
not have to appeal to them at all. They would give the publication a 
fair trial, and then.appea! to us. FRANCIS C. KELLEY, President. 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
General Offices: 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Eastern Advertising Representatives: LEE & puanesee 
171 Madison Ave., New Vork, N. ¥ 
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DECEMBER 
MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 





advertising) 
Standard Size 
Pages Lines 
Atlantic Monthly 129 28,973 
Review of Reviews 119 26,656 
World’s Work 117. 26,208 
Harper’s - 101 22,680 
Scribner’s ..... 83 18,648 
Success ........ 91 13,129 
Bookman ........ 57 12,785 
OS Fe one 55 12,488 
St. Nicholas ....... ; 43 9,758 
Current Opinion .. aa 6,769 
Wide World ....... ae 4,225 
OS eee os 3,553 
MNO cc ccceces 14 3,248 
Everybody’s 14 3,222 
Flat Size 
Columns Lines 
American . 197 28,310 
eee - 185 26,579 
Physical Culture ... 169 24,226 
American Boy .......... 112 22,593 
Photoplay ........ .- 126 18,029 
Cosmopolitan ..... eo 15,882 
Ee 92 15,796 
ED ecndtwennees = 97 13,904 
Motion Picture Magazine 85 12,262 
Metropolitan .......:.. 70 =12,061 
0 > ear tastes: a aaa 
Boys’ Magazine ...... a | 9,746 
eee 66 9,194 
Hearst’s International .. 47 8,083 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Columns Lines 








Ladies’ Home Journal.... 399 67,932 
Vogue (2 issues) .. . 416 65,773 
Harper’s Bazar ... - 196 32,942 
Good Housekeeping «gees 227 32,547 
Woman’s Home Companion 159 27,086 
Pictorial Review 121 24,333 
Delineator 141 24,137 
Designer ...... eee Te 118 20,083 
Se 88 17,715 
Modern Priscilla ........ 97 16,575 
Pashion-Art ............ 86 14,472 
I ae aa inaneaiende 67 12,770 
Fashionable Dress ...... 62 = 10,631 
People’s Home Journal .. 60 10,300 
Woman’s World ........ 55 9,503 
People’s Popular Monthly 46 8,970 
Needlecraft .......... . 44 7,580 
Mother’s Magazine .. 33 5,673 | 
To-day’s Housewife 22 4,435 | 
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Suppose you want to know 


which farm paper is being used 
most by automobile or farm im- 
plement manufacturers; which 
magazine is being used most by 
paint, hosiery or textile manu- 
facturers; which class papers 
are being used by Pierce-Arrow 
or La Fayette. 


What would you do? 


Many of the leading advertisers, 
agencies and publishers are 
turning to Kuderling Advertis- 
ing Reports for such data. Or 
if they want to know how much 
space is being used by any ad- 
vertiser or group of advertisers 
in any mediums they use the 
same source of information. 


Kuderling Advertising Reports 
are made up showing the space 
used by any single advertiser in 
a single magazine or all adver- 
tisers in all general, class, farm 
and automotive national publi- 
cations. You buy only what you 
need and the cost is surprisingly 
small. They are usually sent by 
return mail. 


Write us on your letterhead for 
complete details, and sample re- 
port. Let us know of any ad- 
vertiser or class of advertising 
in which you are particularly in- 
terested. 


The Advertising 
Record Company 


“Formerly Washington Press” 


“Kuderling Advertising Reports” 
179 W. Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
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FIRST 


in Circulation 


FIRST 


in Advertising 


FIRST 


in Equipment 


First in all the requirements 
that go to make up a strong, 
virile newspaper and a ster- 
ling advertising medium. 


FIRST 


NEW HAVEN 


Connecticut’s 
Largest City 


More than 32,000 people 
every night buy the Register. 


Its City Circulation alone is 
larger by several thousands 
than the Entire circulation 
of any other New Haven 


paper. 


REGISTER 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 


PRINTERS’ 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY. 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 


ADVERTISING 

Columns Lines 
Vanity Pale ..ccces -.» 243 38,473 
Popular Mechanics (Pg.) 167 37,520 
Arts & Decoration ...... 216 36,376 
oo a: ae 177 29,786 
SN ea cae Chace wus 168 28,224 
aes . 192 27.548 
House & Garden ........ 163 25,901 
Popular Science Monthly 136 20,696 
CO re 127 20,144 
Science & Invention ..... 132 19,547 
Normal Instructor ...... 107 18,308 
St - 105 = 16,590 
Field & Stream ......... 105 15,015 
House Beautiful ........ 92 14,203 
National Sportsman ..... 77 ~—-: 12,062 
Ce. BO Sac ceeocce 67 9,712 
Illustrated World (Pg.).. 42 9,588 
Scientific American ..... 55 9.434 
Outers’-Recreation ...... 60 8,672 
DD cccenkennetnke~ 54 8,004 
Association Men ........ 52 7,305 
Forest & Stream ....... 44 6,403 
Garden Magazine ....... 43 6,048 
Extension Magazine ..... 32 5,524 
International Studio (Nov.) 36 5,131 
ne 35 5,121 

VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 

Columns Lines 
Mac Lean’s (2 Nov. is.).. 216 37,849 
Canadian Home Journal.. 151 26,585 
West’n Home M’thly Nov. 125 22,677 
Everywoman’s World 106 =: 18,595 
Canadian Magazine ..... 60 13,440 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 74 10,694 
La Canadienne .......... 59 =: 10,343 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
NOVEMBER WEEELIES 


November 1-7 Columns Lines 


Saturday Evening Post. 275 46,910 
Town & Country ~159 26,864 
Literary’ Digest, ....... 91 13,846 
American Weekly ..... 42 11,511 
IEE (inc cscicernces 50 7,494 
ere 41 7,102 
Christian Herald...... 40 6,853 
Independ’t W’kly Rev.. 39 5,577 
SE ascccanennnieevts 35 5,066 
American Legion W’kly 32 4,690 
er 25 4,296 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.). 17 3,911 
New Republic ........ 17 2,571 
a Ee 17 2,407 
Churchman ...... a 2,119 
Youth’s Companion.... 11 1,870 
DMO ccicavcsanexats® 11 1,715 
ROS io cccccsssvaces 9 1,289 
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The following 


National Advertisers 


use space in 


Physical Culture 


Quaker Oats Cantilever Shoe 

Kellogg Toasted Fleischmann Yeast 
Corn Flake Co. Pepsodent 

Goldwyn Pictures R. L. Watkins 

E. Z. Garter Wheatsworth 

Vapo Cresolene Asbury Mills 

Bathasweet Cudahy 

Bauer Chemical Co. . Beacon Falls 

Nujol Rubber Shoe Co. 

Jiffy-Links Pyorrhocide 

Zip Dr. Scholl’s Foot Pad 

Absorbine James Russell Cutlery Co. 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 


Practically all of the advertisers of class, who depend 
exclusively upon direct returns, continue to advertise 


in PHYSICAL CULTURE in increasing number and 


larger space. 


Forms for February close December 20th. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 





“The Magazine that makes good on Keyed Advertising” 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Chicago 
Peoples Gas Building 


W. C. W. DURAND 
Advertising Director 


Boston 
Little Building 
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l 
November 8-14 Columhs Lines Totals for November Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post. 223 38,831 Saturday Evening Post. 969 164,814 
Literary Digest ...... 116 17,736 Town & Country -. 339 $7,082 
Town & Country ..... 77 13,004 Literary Digest . -- 373 56,819 
American Weekly .... 46 12,838 American Weekly -- 188 $1,757 
a rrr _ 50 8,519 Outlook ..... 199 29,332 
Independ’t W’kly Rev.. 39 5,577 Christian Herald 114 = 19,545 
DE, <aduvonsid tals 36 5,104 Independ’t W’kly Rev... 124 17,828 
eee 30 4,424 New Republic 116 = 17,158 
Christian Herald .... 24 4,091 Nation ... - 115 16,159 
Pa aaa 27 3,910 American Legion W’kly 110 15,730 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 13 3,009 Forbes ..... 91 = 15,621 
FE 19 2,773 a cose BOO 14,996 
American Legion W’kly 19 2,735 Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 57 12,889 
Youth’s Companion ... 15 2,616 Collier’s . 67 = 11,487 
co, eee eee 14 2,523 Churchman 76 =:10,767 
New Republic . 2,425 Youth’s Companion 56 9,677 
Leslie’s . ; 10 1,484 Leslie’s . 42 6,071 
Judge 6 920 Judge , 31 4,451 





November 15-21 Columns Lines anes tee OF ADVERTIS- 
Saturday Evening Post. 270 46,012 pti tg CLASSI. 
Town & Country -- 102. 17,214 
American Weekly 56 15,483 te Columns’ Linés 
Literary Digest . eo 13,561 '- Ladies’ Home Jounsl 3) Ge 
ee 37. «5,519 +«~=—- 2: Vogue (2 issues)..... 416 65,793 
Christian Herald 325,474 3. Vanity Fair veeeeees 243 38,403 
New Republic ....... 37 5,439 4. MacLean’s (2 Nov. is.) 216 37,849 
American Legion W’kly 37 5,420 5. Popular Mech’s (Pg.) 167 37,520 
I a 27 3.780 6. Arts & Decoration... 216 36,376 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 16 3,729 . — Bazar veees jo 32,942 
Independ’t W’kly Rev.. 25 3,671 - Good Housekeeping.. 227 32,547 
i 19 3.335 9. Country Life ....... 177 29,786 
7 a eS 21 3,006 10. Atlantic Monthly (Pg.) 129 28,973 
Churchman a 17 2,435 as. American Magazine .. 197 28,310 
Youth’s Companion 14 2,429 12. Motor .....--++s+++5 168 28,224 
Leslie's 14 2.033 ee ere 192 27,548 
Judge .. > 1.004 14. Woman’s Home Comp. 159 27,086 

15. Rev. of Reviews (Pg.) 119 26,656 
. 16. Canadiari Home Jour. 151 26,585 

November 22-28 Columns Lines 17. Red Book 185 26.579 
Saturday Evening Post.194 33,061 18. World’s Work (Pg.) 117 26,208 
Amaraan Welly ..--- 63 TiS 9. Bene & Govdes..... 0 ae 
Scteeney SAGAR .-.->-- 2S. CAS oe Meck Melon... 121 24,333 
+a all aa -» 53 7,874 91. Physical Culture..... 169 24,226 
a ++: 27 4077 92, Delineator .....+4++- 141 24,137 

? 
Comsgnen cree y ; - — 23. Harper’s Mag. (Pg.). 101 22,680 
Coteipe Bereld - 18 3,127 24. West. Home M. (Nov) 125 22,677 
at Lapa ” rp 25. American Boy... 112 22,593 


Independ’t W’kly Rev 21 3,003 
American Legion W’kly 20 2,885 - . 
G. B. Hendrick Leaves Fisk 


Youth’s Companion 16 2,762 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 10 2,240 Rubber Co. 
Nation Car aaes 15 2,191 George B. Hendrick, for the past six 
Collier’s . ‘ 7 1,333 years publicity manager of the Fisk 
Leslie’s 8 1.265 Rubber Company. Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
ig ae: . i> has been appointed a full-time vice 
Judge ....--. “ _—- ¢ 812 president of the Massachusetts State 
Chamber of Commerce, with headquat 
: ters at Boston. 

November 29-30 Columns Lines Mr. Hendrick was business manage! 
Outlook .....cecccees 27 4,021 of the Pittsburgh Post one in = 
Vati ee 1 2,677 advertising manager ol! e i 
ae" Se 2 vt Traveler before he joined the Fisk 
New Republic - Rubber Company 
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yo | =Actual Photograph of Audience at California Theatre, 
hse Los Angeles, Cal. 


8 is 800,000, 
ae i PENT.ON PHOTOPLAYS 
me CIN LOS AN NGELES' CAL 


11,487 ‘ 2 














25,901 | **Here’s Your Audience J’ 


24,137 NTERTAINMENT is a small item in their | 

family budget. Think how much this audience | 
22,593 spend on Dress—Food—Home—Decorations and 
other things in life. 
Fisk These people are all good spenders, but those 
who buy Photoplay are the best spenders, and 
ast six advertising in Photoplay is the most effective and 
" Mass., most economical way to reach them. 


» vice 
State 


““ 1! PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


anager 
= JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher 


» Fisk Cc. W. FULLER. Advertising Manager 


Western Office Eastern Office 
| 350 North Clark Street, Chicago 25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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’ FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
BER ADVERTISING 
YERAL MAGAZINES 





1921 1920 1919 1918 
ee 28.310 $2,709 $0374 aa 9 1613 
Review of Reviews........... 26,656 36,248 41,216 
Pt CE wivdeduesceeadctens 26,579 36,708 38,928 
World’s Work ..... 26,208 31,398 37,309 
BEE DEORE 6 6ccceccesecc 28,973 32,219 31,377 
ee ee ache ae 15,882 31,593 38,498 
American Boy 22,593 34,193 29,320 
ere ee 18,648 27,863 33,516 
Physical ( ulture 24,226 26,835 29,744 
Harper’s Magazine 22,680 27,875 23,520 
Metropolitan ..... 12,061 26,786 30,685 
Boys’ Life 15,796 22,202 26,045 
NE idiot Ca ink aera eine 18,029 21,448 19,247 
EE aan aadcueons 11,239 25,622 21,838 
SEN dncnepensencsececne 12,488 20,412 16,128 
Motion Picture Magazine 12,262 19,910 18,622 
es eee acne x 15,300 29,410 
Hearst’s International 8,083 13,966 20,822 
Boys’ Magazine ........ 9,746 11,185 14,105 
ih PE td cvecdess< 9,758 10,766 11,592 
ES EE *3,222 12,210 13,809 
Munsty’s ...ccccseee. 3,248 7,504 11,200 
Current Opinion ...... - *6,769 *6,869 3,415 
*New size. xIssue de layed. - - - - 
+Three-year-total. 363,456 551,821 599,720 
worse N’S MAGAZINES 
BO eee 773 106,846 112,767 56,914 342,300 
Ladies’ Home Journal........ *67'932 95,566 90,196 46,200 299,894 
Harper’s Bazar bes 32,942 52,876 78,711 29,406 193,935 
Woman’s Home Companion... *27,086 60,164 53,344 27,422 168,016 
Good Housekeeping ......... 32,547 48,865 51,358 28,694 161,464 
OS eee *24,137 43,715 46,160 25,368 139,380 
Pictorial Review ............ 24,333 63,135 x 27,549 $115,017 
+Designer & Woman’s Mag... *20,083 33,000 38,740 20,938 112,761 
i DT  diciataadnensen eens *17,715 *27,299 *25,191 13,833 84,038 
Modern Priscilla ........ 16,575 18,575 15,847 8,400 59,397 
People’s Home Journal...... *10,300 19,308 16,081 11,605 57,294 
People’s Popular Monthly..... 8,970 13,827 12,719 8,975 44'491 
Woman’s World ............ 9,503 16,727 11,646 5,955 43,831 
Mother’s Magazine .......... 5,673 13,456 10,867 6,815 36,811 
Needlecraft etwas viewanen *7,580 10,206 9,123 4,479 31,388 
371,149 623,565 572,750 322,553 1,890,017 
*New size. xIssue omitted. {Three-year total. Two magazines now combined. 
CL: ASS MAGAZINES 
= Se ee 27,548 51,002 56,455 36,121 171,126 
Popular Mechanics .......... 37,520 50,288 53,760 25,201 166,769 
Vanity Fair 38,473 47,570 48,273 29,440 163,756 
Country I~ ais im ct tasniih wi ca-theh 29,786 40,553 35,247 19,656 125,242 
Popular Science Monthly..... *20,696 *27,49 32,203 19,896 100,286 
Scientific American ..... .. *9,434 $20,166 $32,849 $31,742 94,191 
Beemee © GerGOR. .ccccceveccs 25,901 24,893 20,791 11,422 83,007 
OO een *20,144 21,812 20,832 15,036 77,824 
Field & Stream............ 15,015 12,861 13,871 6,898 48,645 
National Sportsman ......... *12,062 *10,921 *12,405 5,829 41,217 
House Beautiful ........ 14,203 11,373 8,211 4,268 
Ou itdoor Me sces 9,712 7,820 8,823 5,198 
Outers’-Recre:z ation sss ike a 8,672 6,990 7,772 4,576 25,010 
Outing ee? 5,121 6,340 5,297 4,519 21,271 
*New size. $4 weekly issues. 274,287 340,080 356,789 219,802 1,190,958 
WEEKLIES (4 NOVEMBER ISSUES) ok 
Saturday Evening Post....... 164,814 272,412 $368,069 $201,793 1,007,088 
Literary Digest ......... 56,819 130,031 $128,911 98,681 414,442 
eee te GIG... cc wee cose +57,082 $79,332 +79, 986 450,625 267,025 
(0 pe Ra mae *11:487*57,757 -*55,760 -*48,910 ~—«:173,914 
American Weekly ........... 51,757 47,071 32,696 8,128 139,608 
SS eae rmkekaa cua dte 6,071 27,681 $44,535 $35,200 113,48 
DEY cccdiatesterinahaans $29,332 32,514 25,874 22,971 110,691 
Christian Herald ...........- 19,545 31,168 +36,890 18,368 105,971 
DE cieiaikcebascedanunenien 14,996 31,156 27,199 14,021 87,3/¢ 
*"New size. #5 issues. —_—- —— . el 
+3 issues. x2 issues. 411,903 709,122 99,920 498,697 2,419,642 
GRAND TOTALS.......1,420,795 2 1224, 588 2,329,179 1,363,398 7,337,960 
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Tort . In 1919-1920 


nis f | Publications Spoke of Gains 


Z| In 1921 Publications 
he Speak of Losses 


35,27 | ADVERTISING CARRIED 1917-1921 


wan Printers’ Ink Records 


ae THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
342,300 One of Quality Group 


299,894 | 1920 


161,464 1919 1921 


i) 


44,491 — 1918 


Gain 


Nn 


Loss 


15% 


66 


ae 

e 

oo 

9 = 
Gain 

Cc 





+] 
Loss 
c 














166,769 Agate lines 167,421 150,736 249,714 311,207 264,207 








om THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


48,645 | 
41,217 3930 1921 





ee 1919 
190,958 1917 
1918 


Gain 
84% 
Loss 


Under 4% 


007,088 


Gain 
° 
12% 
Loss 
Gain 
31% 


a 
Nn 











110,691 Agate lines 131,689 93,400 122,529 225,167 216,696 





119,642 ) RESULTS—THAT’S THE ANSWER 





























The Little 


AN advertiser who can get a 
rise out of the Schoolmaster 
one week, and get himself ousted 
from the local ad club for some- 
thing approximating lése majesté 
the next, may be said to be going 
some considerable. At any rate 
this is what happened to the 
Pacific Coast distributor for the 
Packard Single Six, whose 
achievement in emulation § of 
Lord Timothy Dexter was com- 
mented upon in the Classroom 
for November 17. Lord Timothy, 
as you may remember, wrote a 
book with all the punctuation 
marks collected in several pages 
it the end, and readers were in- 
vited to “pepper and salt it as 
they pleased.” The Packard dis- 
tributor put all the highfaluting 
adjectives in a bunch down in 
one corner, and said: “You can 
look them over if you like, but 
didn’t know what else to do 


we 
with them.” 

The contretemps with the ad 
club, however, followed a later 


advertisement, in which he re- 
produced certain salient para- 
graphs from twenty competing 
advertisements in a broad border 
surrounding his own copy. These 
paragraphs for the most part had 
to do with the tremendous values 
which were being offered, at 
prices which defied competition, 
and affording the greatest satis- 


faction that could be had. And 
his own copy, in a box in the 
centre, read as follows: 


EVERY DAY IT’S GETTING HARDER TO JUDGE 
CARS FROM THE ADVERTISEMENTS 

I tell you it would puzzle a man that 
had been in the automobile business 
twenty years to pick a car from the 
advertisements today. 

Now, just for instance, you can get 
“a new and joyous thrill in motoring” 
for less than fifteen hundred dollars, 
but if you want a “new and glorious 
zest in motoring” it will cost you almost 
three thousand dollars more. The ques- 
tion is, is it worth it? 

Or you can find in the average auto- 
mobile section a dozen ads. each of 
which comes right out flat-footed and 
says that there was never before such a 
tremendous value offered at any price. 

And, when you come to the inclosed 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


180 


stuff, it sure has you guessing, They 
start out by calling them “magnificent 
equipages” and work up from that. 

They even advertise “luxurious ap 
pointments” with them. It seems to 
me that something ought to be done 
about that. 

It makes it awfully hard to write 
advertisements, too. You see, all we 
are really after is to ask people to ride 
in the Packard Single Six and drive it 
themselves on a trip long enough s0 
that they can really size up the car, 

When people take that sort of a ride 
in the Single Six they usually buy one 
because there ARE a lot of likable 
things about the car. 

But it doesn’t sound exciting at al 
when you write that kind of an ad and 
put it alongside of the rest of the bunch 

There’s a whole lot of people whe 
would gladly pay $2,690 for a Packard 
Single Six if they just knew how good 
a car it is. The Packard itself can tell 
them just how it stacks up with other 
cars they have driven. 

If we tried to tell you, we wouldn't 
know how to go about it. 

We wouldn’t want to say less than 
the other boys have said in their ads 
around the edge of this one—it wouldn't 
do us any good to say the same thing 
and we don’t know how to say more 
than they have said. 

All we can do is hope you'll come ir 
and let the Packard tell you its own 
story in its own way. 


The advertiser reports that the 
copy produced some excellent re- 
sults, but as it also caused a tem- 


pest in the ad_ club, will the 
Schoolmaster please give af 
opinion as to its ethics. But the 


Schoolmaster must decline the in 
vitation. He might want to g 
out to the Coast some day, him 
self. 

* * * 

Not long ago the Schoolmaster 
was leaving the office of a large 
manufacturing plant just at the 
noon hour. The men were seated 
around in groups, just starting ™ 
on their lunches. A quiet-looking 
individual walked up to one 0! 
these groups and passed out his 
card. The first workman to ge 
the card looked at it, laughed 
and shook hands with the new 
comer, in the meanwhile passing 
the card on. Within a few mit 
utes the newcomer was the’ cet- 
tre of a group of interested 
workers, who were giving him all 
their attention. 
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American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 





The business volume of this 
agency for 1921 will be much 
greater than its volume for 1920. 
The advertising appropriations 
of a number of its most important 
clients are larger this year than 
last. The sales of these clients 
have justified the increase even in 
hard-fought, competitive fields. 
This is the test year for many 
advertisers. We can refer you to 
clients whose advertising stood 
the test. 


Write for these booklets: 
“How to Judge an Advertising Agency”’ 


“Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 


Through Department Stores’’ 


“Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores’’ 


“CROSS 


General Advertising Agents 
214 South Twelfth Street - a. 


Members Members 
National Outdoor Advtg. Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Increased Advertising 
from Increased Sales 
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‘Full Capacity” Position 


Wanted 


I want a job that will use my best 
My present one does not. 


talents. 
That is why I intend to change. 


I am at present production manager 
and have 
I am well edu- 
in fine 
Write to “R. L.,”’ 


of an advertising agency, 
also written copy. 
cated, full of energy and 
health. Age 24. 
Box 288, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising 
manager 
A plain, straightforward 


business man with the 
ability to get things done. 


Available now. See Print- 
ers’ Ink, Dec. Ist, page 164. 
“A. N.” BOX 271, PRINTERS’ INK, 
833 PEOPLES GAS BLDG., 
CHICAGO. 











EVENIN RALD 


Leading Evening Newspaper in 


LOS ANGELES 


Government circulation statement 
for six months prior to Oct. 1, 1921: 


139,210 avce 


Average 
More than both afternoon rivals 
combined. Grows like Los Angeles. 
Covers afternoon field completely. 


Representatives: 
New York: Chicago: 
H. W. Moloney G. Logan Payne Co. 


604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bidg. 
























If interested in develop- 
ing sales economically 
consult 


EDWARD H. SCHULZE 


Successful Sales Promotion 


220 W. 42nd St. New York 
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The Schoolmaster, rather amazed 
o see a business card used with 
workers, waited until the group 
broke up. Then he went to the 
man with the card and asked him 
a few questions. The first answer 
he received was the card itself 
which, instead of bearing a name 
and address, said in bold type: 


CHEW YOUR FOOD 
SAY YOUR PRAYERS 
AND SAVE YOUR PENNIES 
“I am a Y. M. C. A. worker” 
explained the man _ who had 


passed out the card, “and I hadn't 
worked very long with these fel- 
lows when I found out that if | 
walked right up and told them my 
name and my job I was at once 
up against a blanket of unspoken 
opposition. If I didn’t tell them 
my name and what I was doing 
they were apt to think that I was 


‘fresh.’ An ordinary business or 
personal card didn’t solve the 
question, either. But since I've 


been using this card I’ve had no 
trouble at all. If I can get them 
at the noon hour it is especially 
easy. After they’ve seen the card 
and I’ve had a chance to talk 
with them a minute I’ve got som 
friends. And it’s pretty easy to 
put over any proposition if you're 
talking to friends.” 

The Schoolmaster has been 
thinking. about the idea and is 
beginning to wonder if most busi- 
ness cards aren’t more or less 
failures. If a salesman applied 
the same psychology to his card 


2-Color 
Printing 
Exceptionally low costs on 


fine catalog and book work 
in long runs. 








We have for sale excess capacity 
of new Cottrell two-color two-side 
web rotary magazine press, deliv- 
ering sheet 24 in. x 35'4 m 
Finest color work at cost far be- 
low any flat-bed equipment 


Address “ R ”, Printers’ Ink 
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—— 
r amazed 
sed with 
le group 4 
ked hin YOUR PRINTING 
ked him 
t answer 
rhe FOR CANADA 
a Name 
type: 
according to the recently passed Canada 
Es Customs Tariff Amendment Act, 1921, 
worker.” must, after January Ist, 1922, bear an 
no had imprint showing the country of origin. 
I hadn't 
~ 1 | Many concerns doing business in 
atl ‘ . ee ° . . 
hem my Canada and requiring business printing 
at once and advertising literature for distribu- 
rym tion in Canada will for business reasons 
s doing | prefer to have the imprint of a well- 
t I was | known Canadian printer on_ their 
ness or ° 
~ the printed matter. 
ce I've P ' 
had no For thirty-five years we have been 
t them specialists in “Merchandising by Print- 
pecially gOS 
~— ing,” and understand thoroughly re- 
to talk quirements of this country. 
yt Som 
pads We maintain a staff of competent 
ou re ° ° . 
. writers and designers and are equipped 
been to handle “Anything That Is Printed,” 
~s be it large or small, and would be very 
or less pleased to place our services at your 
applied disposal. 
's card 
Acton Publishing Company, Limited 
Printers and Publishers 
Toronto Canada 
; on 
york 
4 
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LUMBERMEN 


offer power plant equipment and 
mill accessory firms; building ma- 
terial and truck manufacturers a 
big sales field. For surveys ask 
American fiumberman 
Est. 1873 CHICAGO 


WHEN you must know quick,— 
The Richey Data Service is right 
there to solve advertising and sales 


D problems. That's why the leading 








advertising and sales executives use 

it. This month's Bulletin shows you 

why. Write for it now. 

S THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
P.O. Box 101 Indianapoiis, Ind. 




























WHAT IS YOUR PROBL EM? 


The Search- Light 
Anything You Want to Know 
A Special Service Organization—F ounded in 1895 
Investigators, Researchers, Statisticians, 
Writers, Illustrators, Editors. 
A Library Comprising Millions of Records, 
Clippings and Pictures. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive C a. 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL.D., Litt.D. 

450 Fourth Avenue, New York. + tEantor- - Chief 





a Trade Paper 
FEATURING 5 * 10 8522 MERCHANDISE 
What have you to market that can be retailed 
from Se to $5.00? 
Glad to work with you on_merchandising and 
advertising posstbilities. We reach only well- 
rated merchants. 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
1 HOUSE-ORGAN HEAD- 
QUARTERS 

Will Tell You How to Boost 

Sales—Create Good Will 
Send for The Blue Pencil, a 
real trade journal, covering 
House-Organs in an authori 
tative, thorough way. ull 
of new ideas. 

Samole Copy Free— 
Subscription $3 a year 
House-Organ Headquarters. 
187 Montague St., Brooklyn 














PRINTCRAFT PRESS 
The glory of sound achieve- 
ment is the same in the smal! 
things as in the big things. 
We produce the simple card 
with the same meticulous 
care as the process job. 
A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 


213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square BRYant 0131 
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as the Y. M. C. A. worker did 
there would be better business 
cards and—we'll say, “perhaps”— 
a few more sales. 

* * * 

The Campbells are coming— 
possibly to matriculate in th 
Schoolmaster’ s class. At least to 
sit in the classroom. At all events 
the high road leading across the 
Atlantic, already well traveled | by 
a westward flow of commercia 
and political traffic this year, is 
bear still another pilgrimage. 

In this instance representatives 
of about one-half the Scotch 
woolen output are planning a trip 
to American centres of the woolen 
and clothing industries. The 
Scots, sensing the prestige which 
certain foreign textiles already en- 





joy in the markets of the United 
States and Canada, are sending a 
delegation of the Scottish Woollen 
Trade-mark Association to Amer 
ica early in 1922 to heighten this 
The members of the delegation 
will spend some time in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 


| cago, Cleveland, Rochester, Mon 


treal, Toronto and Hamilton. 
The plan is to study the feasibility 
of advertising the association's 
trade-mark and Scotch tweeds in 
general to Americans. It is the 
opinion of at least one of the dele- 
gation that the excellence of repu- 
tation of many: of this country’s 
clothing ‘manufacturers, built up 
through systematic advertising and 
merit of merchandise, can be linked 
up with the association’s plans to 
increase the sale of Scotch fabrics 


| in the United States. One of the 


results of the coming visit may be 
the opening of a New York branch 


| where all classes of goods manw- 


factured by members of the asso 


ciation would be exhibited without 


interfering in any way with an) 
American sales representation tha: 





| ADVERTISING AND 
| SALES MANAGER 


MAKING CHANGE JAN. Ist 


Would like to connect with manufac 
tufer in Middle West. Am a $8 
executive, used to responsibility, have 20 
years’ selling, advertising and mail-o1 
experience, and a clean record of ac 
ment. Seeking real job and bri fo 
ture rather than big salary. ddress 
K.,” Box 294, care Printers’ Ist 
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ness 


it over, address 
Ave., New York. 





If you were to ask 50 of my former 


associates about me— 


Half might call me a Merchandising 
Genius ; 


One- 


fourth might call me a Good Busi- 
Man, 


And some of the rest might say, “He is 
crazy.” 


| AM A MANUFACTURING MERCHANDISER 
AND ORGANIZER AND AM LOOKING FOR A JOB 


RECORD 


For 4 consecutive years have personally made more than $20,000 per 
year. You can imagine what the owners made. Can produce a record 
of definite results. 

As general manager, or in some such capacity 

can make all departments pull together; can 

promote concord and efficiency. 


Under forty. 


Don’t care to give my name here, Therefore, so that we may talk 
“F, P.,”’ Box 292, care of Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison 
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Direct Mail Advertising 


reduces cost of selling. POSTAGE 
MAGAZINE—published monthly—tells 
how to write Sales-Producing Letters, 
Circulars, Booklets, House Magazines. 
Send $2.00 for 12 months’ subscription. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


THE CANADIAN MARKET. Canadian 
organization, selling to retail jewelers 
and opticians throughout Canada, will 
undertake the manufacture and sale, 
or both the manufacture and sale, of 
one or two specialties of merit either 
of a similar or some other line. This 
is an opportunity for some Canadian 
or United States manufacturer to mar- 
ket his product economically in 
Canada. Address ‘“M. B.,’’ Box 251, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


S=tt=~\ Between the covers 
\ \ = THE MAILBAG 





MAILBAG Fuiaac CO., 1200 LD W. 9th St, Cleveland 


hae 





Just off the press. Published 

to sell at 25c each or $1.50. 

Cover Business Administration, 
Advertising, Accounting, Parcel Post Merchandis- 
ing, Selling and Federal Tazation. Education 
in themselves Valuable, instructive, helpful. 
All prepaid, to introduce our Business Service 
and Courses, for only 25c. Your opportunity. 


Walhamore Company, Lafayette Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Complete Book on Engraving 


printing and related (35) subjects. 
“‘Commercial ade dh. and 
Printing’’ (850 pgs.; over 1500 
illstns.) tells how to prepare copy; 
how to choose method of reproduc- 
tion, paper, plates, color harmo- 
nies, and hundreds of other helpful 
Suggestions. Write for prospectus 
approval offer and payment plan 


< Engraving Pub. Co. 





Dept. indianapolis, Ind. 














Sell to ST. LOUIS 


And Its Famous 
150-Mile Radius 


Globe-Democrat 


Largest Daily Ci 
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T he del gation represents an in- 
—: of over $20,000,000, 


mind of nnaieauenen across the 


realize that there is something to 


Americans a few 


1 Advertising Closed Car 
Show in St. Paul 


sufficient newspaper sp 


, each utilizing his own showrooms, 


illuminated for the 
during the week preceding the 
in addition to a full page on the 
Sunday previous to its opening and half 
pages twice during its progress, 


Edward R. Halperin with 


George Batten Company, 





tandard Remedies 
440 S. Dearborn Street, 





of the 2,468 manufacturers of 
Proprietary Medicines 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 


pee —E 
WE HAVE GOOD OPENING for ad- 
vertising woman on established national 
magazine. Give references and previous 
experience in letter. Box 948, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
Four Good Jobs 

for Four Energetic, Experienced Young 
Men or Women (see page 154) that 
fer openings to ambitious, experienced 
young men or women, 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 
County distributors wanted; write to- 
lay. G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 
Diego, Cal. 











Editor for an important marine publica- 
ton in New York, with thorough 
knowledge of marine affairs. Make-up 
and printshop experience also essential. 
Address Box 833, Printers’ Ink. 





Chicago Representative Wanted—Man 
with experience selling trade or tech- 
nical papers in Western territory. Have 
attractive opening for man giving right 
service. Address The Haire Publishing 
Co. 1170 Broadway, New York 


COPY WRITER with good record 
wanted to handle service accounts. Give 
full details in first letter Samples 
submitted will be returned. Position 
now vacant. State salary wanted and 
when you could be here. Keeshan Ad 
vertising Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Capable Composing Room Foreman for 
union shop operating eleven linotypes. 
Location, Southwest. Want an organ 
zer—a man capable through diplomacy 
rather than form of re-establishing a 
fair standard of production and yet 
sufficiently forceful to control the com- 
posing room. Permanent position for 
man capable of producing results. Box 
826, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
A monthly publication, circulation 
100,000, proven profitable for adver 
tisers. Will give the right man $10,000- 
$12,000 a year in commission, One sales- 
man earning $15,000 a year. Another 
part-time salesman earning $300 weekly. 
This is a splendid opportunity to sell 
advertising service in NEW YORK 
CITY. Box 941, Printers’ Ink 


Wanted Assistant Manager on staff of 
farge, representative organization in 
Southwestern community of 100,000 to 
help formulate and execute, under com- 
mittee direction, a constructive, ccm 
prehensive plan to solve the community’s 
ndustrial problems, to obtain new in- 
dustries and to co-operate with already 
established industries Send _ recent 
photograph and full statement of educa- 
tion, training, experience, general infor- 
ton and salary required. Would prefer 
age of from 25 to 35 years. Adver- 
tising ability would be helpful. Box 
834, care of Printers’ Ink. 














| 
| 








Boston Representative Wanted—Adver- 
tising salesman with experience in New 
England, especially among textile trade 
houses. Salary and commission. Ad 
dress The Haire Publishing Co., 1170 
Broadway, New York. 





Advertising Solicitor for Chicago terri 
tory on class publication reaching officers 
and better class men on merchant ships. 
One-third of commission on entire order 
advanced when order and copy are 
in our hands and confirmed. Write 
fully and give references in first letter. 

E. C., Room 706, 103 East 125th 
.. New York. 


Division Manager with working capital 
wanted at once. $15 to $35 a day. 
Sell, and appoint local agents as you 
go Liberal commission. Percentage 
on local agents’ sales. Protected terri- 
tory. Must own your own car, and be 
fami liar with the auto accessory trade. 
Savage Rubber Products Co., 355 Wild- 
wood, Akron, Ohio. 


Nationally-known Food Manufac- 
turer located in Eastern city requires 
Manager for Premium Department. 
Experience in buying premiums is essen 
tial, together with additional qualification 
of proven executive ability to exercise 
general supervision over the Depart 
ment. Apply in writing, stating full 
details of previous experience, present 
connection, and salary desired. Address 
Box 942, care of Printers’ Ink. 


TO PUBLISHERS WHO WANT REP- 
ie IN THE EAST AND 
DLE WEST 


St., 











An aa. ... of four men, with 
offices in Chicago and New York, at 
present acting as Advertising Manager, 
Publisher’s Representatives and Copy 
Service Department for one business 
publication, desires to take on one or 
two more business publications, for_all 
or part of the service mentioned. Box 
836, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


RETAIL MANAGER 
WANTED 


A large electrical corporation with 
National Distribution can use a re- 
tail manager with successful ex- 
perience in house-to-house selling 
in a large Eastern city. We want 
a man who is capable of earning 
from $7,500 to $10,000 a year and 
who is competent to employ and 
manage a crew of 30 to 40 outside 
appliance salesmen. In _ replying 
give details of past experience and 
tell us why you are competent for 
the position. Replies will be con- 
sidered confidential. Box 947, P. I. 
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Wanted—Several high-claés, experienced 
Cream Separator salesmen for permanent 
special work. State age, experience and 
teference. Address ‘“‘Alexander,” Box 
944, care of Printers’ Ink. 





SALES MANAGER 
of proven ability who has self- 
confidence, character and ag 
gressiveness, to take charge of 
a high-grade, successful art 
syndicate service business. 

Should have $7,500 with 
which to purchase an interest 
in the business and finance 
himself for a short period. 

This will pay the man who 
qualifies $25,000 at the end of 
one year. 

Address inquiries to Box 952, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


Wanted—Assistant Manager on staff of 
community organization to help formu 
late and execute, under committee 
direction, a constructive, comprehensive 
publicity program in two main parts. 
One is publication of semi-monthly 
magazine, the other is preparation of 
organization news for local papers and 
cultivating co-operation with the press. 
Newspaper experience would be helpful 
but not sufficient alone. Magazine 
must supplement newspaper news and 
contain analytical articles on organiza- 
tion subjects of interest to business and 
professional men. Send recent photo- 
graph and full statement of education, 
training, experience, general informa- 
tion and salary required. Would prefer 
age of from 25 to 35 years. Box 835, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Letters, Advertis- 
ing, Publicity Manager 


A professional service organization wants 
a man to assume responsibility for sales 
promotion, write effective sales letters, 
prepare some advertising and general 
publicity copy, supervise the distribution 
of selling circulars and other printed 
matter, and make occasional calls on 
prospective clients. 

Our executives are willing to advise 
the newcomer, but we want a man fitted 
by training and experience to do creative 
work on his own account, and to develop 
rapidly to larger responsibility. 

In reply, give the facts which you re- 
gard as essential for your availability to 
be considered in comparison with others, 
and among other things state your age, 
education, connected chronological ac- 
count of business experience since leav- 
ing school, present and expected salary, 
reason for desiring to make a change, 
and how soon available. 

Mention explicitly any experience you 
have had with the accounting, financing, 
or production planning of any manu- 
facturing business; or what, if any, sys- 
tematic instruction you have had on 
these subjects. : 

If your experience has been restricted 
to the selling of commodities, please do 
not reply to this advertisement. Box 
827, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted—A young man, college Braduat, 
preferred, who understands the funda 
mental principles of modern publiciy 
methods and has had practical experienc 
in developing, selling and Preparing copy 
for trade-paper advertising. Reply shou 
cover age, nationality, religion, edys 
tion, experience, references and gala 
expected, Address Box 828, care P | 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hand-Lettering Machin 


New, unusued Desatype machine for gi 
at a great sacrifice. Write Box % 
Printers’ Ink. 

House-organs, folders, booklets, e 
Well-equipped concern doing work {m 
New York firm for many years can tay 
additional work. High-class; prompt & 
livery, close co-operation. STRYKE} 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone i 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


Advertising Agencies: 
If you have an account that’s spoiling 
your sweet disposition—send for m 
I'll produce the idea you knew cou 
be found by somebody somewhere. 
May Philo, Park Avenue Hotel 
New York 


FOR $35.00 


Your two-inch display goes in i 
Country weeklies. 100 N. Y., 47 Pa. 
10 Conn., 53 N. J. Every line is rea 
in a country weekly. All space sli 
up to four weeks in advance, Get yor 
copy in NOW. 
LAWRENCE F. DEUTZMAN 
Syndicate Advertising 
507 Fifth Avenue 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Well-equipped Printing Plant in Ne 
York City will co-operate with concer 
using large volume of printing. Object 
Saving money Address Box 839, cart 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Estimator with experience 
fine catalogue, publication and job work 
wishes to make connection with a printe 
or an advertising agency purchasiy 
engravings and printing. Box 831, P.! 


ADVERTISING ARTIST 
Young man (25) wishes position wit 
reliable concern. 4-yr. Art School tram 
ing with practical experience—N 
or Phila. preferred. Box 953, P.! 






































COPY WRITER—Phila. or New York 


First-class newspaper reporter, now 
employed by a leading Phila. news 
paper, wishes to enter advertising 
field as copy man; 27 years old; 
college graduate; 7 years’ practical 
successful news writing experience; 
basic advertising knowledge; A 
references—industry, character and 
ab'lity to write. Address Box 955, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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-experienced in plans, 


advertising Man 


copy, layouts, mi ike-up, house-organs 
and direct mail—seeks a part-time posi- 
Box 838, Printers’ Ink, 


tion in Chicago. 
Chicago Office. 


Technical Advertising Manager 
technical 





and 


10 years’ experience in 
industrial advertising and journalism. 
Available to manu- 


Graduate engineer. 
facturer, agency or trade journal. 
940, care of Printers’ Ink. 


; Production 


Ave 20, 3 years’ general agency experi 
ence, at present Production Manager of 
medium-sized agency, handling copy, 
layout, typography and mechanical de- 
tails. Seek change. Box 945, P. I. 


COPY AND LAYOUT MAN 


responsible for much well-known NA- 
TION AL and MAIL-ORDER copy and 
visualizations for large New York agen- 
cies; very interesting “story” to tell and 
roofs to show. Box 949, Printers’ Ink. 


Box 
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AVAILABLE—Copy writer and house 
organ editor, 29 years old, 5 years’ expe 
rience advertising departments 2 large 
corporations. Sales and sales promot.on 
experience. Working knowledge of print 
ing. College graduate. Correspondence 
invited. Box 956, Printers’ Ink. 


SPACE BUYER 


Competent, experienced man with com 
plete knowledge of agency routine and 
peers. Capable of taking entire charge 
of office management. A. S., Box 954, 
Printers’ Ink. 


TECHNICAL WRITER AND EDITOR 
with experience in_ construction and 
engineering field, including automobiles 
seeks position_in editorial, publicity or 
advertising. Ten years in present posi 
tion as editor of well-known class 
journal, Salary $3500. Age 38; mar 
ried; health a mgs highly recom 
mended. Mention 381 “We 
connect the wires.’ Fovald’ s _ ie. 
Inc., Third National Bank Bldg., Spring 
field. Mass. 











If you want the same ashes in your 
ads that you’ve had for the last ten 
years, don’t read this! Otherwise, al- 
though now employed in’ advertising, 
here are technique, energy, originality 
ind brains preparing to make an advan- 
tageous change. Because of it, some- 
ody’s advertising is going to move from 
the obituary columns. Is it yours? By 
the way, it’s a woman, and young. Box 
950, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager 


§ small Missouri daily, graduate of 
University of Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism, who has traveled extensively in 
Far East, wishes to change to advertis- 
ing department of newspaper or manu- 
facturing concern. Near Great Lakes 
wr in California preferred. Ready Jan. 1. 
Address Box 832, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING MANAGER 
An ambitious young woman with ten 
store experience (8 


vears’ department 
years in New York) wants to connect 
with a department Store or national 


advertiser of Women’s Apparel or Fab- 
rics. Familiar with advertising details 
and office management. Columbia Uni- 
versity advertising course. New York 
position preferred, but willing to change. 
Excellent references. Address Box 830, 
care of Printers’ Ink 


TOA RETAIL FURNITURE STORE 
R 


[f you are a Gentile, use a one- price 
policy, and believe in truthful advertis- 
ing, this is your opportunity to get in 
touch with a young man, who in ten 
years’ experience has climbed from a 
ten-dollar-a-week collector to a five-thou- 
sand-a-year advertising man, salesman 
and store executive. This man, for rea- 
sons easily explained, will be available 
about January 15. If you wish to know 
more about him prepare a list of ques- 
tions and address him in confidence. 
Box 943, care of Printers’ Ink. 











ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 


Age 23, university trained. At present 
employed as Assistant to Advertising 
Manager of concern spending $1,000,000 
yearly in direct-by-mail, newspapers and 
magazines. Have complete knowledge 
of agency detail, experienced in buying 
printing and production, writing copy, 
and making layouts. Initial salary 
optional. Box 837, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN, EXPERIENCED CAM- 
PAIGN MANAGER, PUBLICITY AND 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATOR 
Is ready for office, agency or field po 
Also understands advertising, 





sition. 
house-organ and newspaper publicity, 
including copy writing, types, layout, 


all branches of printing and allied arts 
Small salary, expenses and percentage 


preferred with reputable house. Wil- 
liam Greenep, 


2820 Hudson Boulevard, 
Jersey City, N 


What Can You Offer? 


Have you a permanent home in your 
organization for a young man _ whx« 
Knows Printing 
Knows Engravings 
Knows Paper 
Knows Estimating 
Knows Stenography 


resourceful, am 





Good follow-up man, 
bitious, possesses good business know! 
edge. Will prove to be a good, active 


assistant to a busy advertising manager 

ecializing in direct-by-mail work. Can 
olor responsibilities and handle 
details accurately. Not afraid of hard 
work and can perform under extreme 
pressure. Five years’ experience with 
a printing concern specializing in high- 
grade color and commercial work 
Steady, reliable worker with an ad- 
mirable record. If you need a man 
to handle a big job, here is the oppor- 
tunity of getting that man. Out-of 
town proposition considered. Available 
immediately. Address Bex 829, care of 
Printers’ Ink 
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110,000,000 
CIRCULATION 


Outdoor Advertising 
Nation - Wide 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison,’ Loomis, Broadway 
& Congress Sts. At 25th St. 


Branches in 45 cities operating in or 
representing over 8,500 cities and towns. 
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ET Outdoor Advertising builds sound,enduring business } J 
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2 TRE SERIE oR MS KA mT 


HERE was a time when 
The Tribune was not the 
first paper in Chicago in 
city and suburban circu- 
lation, but that was ‘way back in Wilson’s 
first administration. TODAY The 
Tribune is FIRST in Chicago. The latest 
circulation figures are given on this page. 
They show why The Tribune is the back- 
bone of practically all advertising cam- 
paigns in the Chicago market. 





City and Suburban Circulation of Chicago 
Tribune and Chicago News according to State- 
ments to the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


TRIBUNE NEWS 

Daily Sunday 7 
Sept. 30, 1917.....244,755 335,755 369,212 
Sept. 30, 1918.....252,387 354,420 350,680 
Sept. 30, 1919..... 267,553 368,309 356.422 
Sept. 30, 1920.....283.568 440.253 365,390 


Sept. 30, 1921..... 338,255 464,707 371,899 
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Contrast the steady advance of The 
Chicago Tribune with the stationary 
circulation of its closest competitor in 
the local field. 
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